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I lie Mill.\uiiit'r EuhIii.\ 

Middle High German epic poem 
usually dated in the early twelfth 
ceniurj, : by showing that the 

chief innovations in the poet's 
treatment of hi\ biblical material 
consist in an emphasis on the 
military implications of the Exodus 
narrative. Professor Green suggests 
that the poet's aim was In 
make the events and personages 
of the source more intelligible 
to a knightly audience. On tile 
basis of the evidence supplied by 
contemporary crusading chronicles, 
largely neglected by previous scholar- 
ship. the. author then demonstrates 
*™Ti l ha l the defeat of the Egyptians at 
the passage of the Red Sea and the 
E.Vudus of the Hebrews to the Pro- 
mised Land were felt to stand in 
typological relationship to the crusa- 
ders' own journey to the Holy Land 
and their occupation of it under 
pagan opposition. Having estab- 
lished these two premises. Professor 
Green reaches the crux of his argu- 
ment: the possibility of a causal 
relationship between them, leading 
to the conclusion that the vernacular 
poet interpreted the biblical Exodus 
primarily in the light of its 
crusading implications for his 
audience, and that the common 
medieval association of Exodus with 
baptism and the Easter liturgy plays 
only a secondary role in the 
Millstatt work. 

The authoi 


cuimcMiin between ih v - Exodus aIU | 
the crusades is established is also dis- 
proportionate to the evidence of ihe 
MilNiatt poem itself. f„i although 
iince again Pmfessoi (,i ecu's hand- 
ling of his inaieii.il cannot be faulted, 
the fact remains that ihcie the crusad- 
ing motifs arc iiardh explicit and the 
aigimicm hinges on the testimony ■ * f 
:i relatively few lines the (icim.in 
work. Perhaps this lack of pcispcclixc 
b more apparent lit an ical. for any- 
one who has laboured with the 
sources „r mcilicv.il works uf this 
nature is familiar with this common 
disci e pa lie y between the xhcci i|unn- 
lily of the Latin theological sources 
available ami the relative paucity of 
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the vernacular material, '.uui^the „.'!! l . tfXts U !’ C! ) not prove Bji[, 
consequent tlillicitliy in presentinu a ,m' n ] KXi ? n lhil, ^ tor.: 
balanced argument. * w ,rL *rk ‘'r 11 ' 1 ) 81 ® in ^ 0."- 

Three minor points may he raised Jr*?' ■ of explicit cr u ^ J 

here. The author is wrong to describe P°f m J 
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only aspect or Exodus which is rcla- Li ," tiTidmon snd ,F 
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from Professor GreensAiel coni'i 


lesser extent. 

Moses from 
informed 

lions. Second, the reason why 
the poet, contrary to his usual 
practice of omitting such biblical 
material as genealogies and place- 
names which could not readily 
be assimilated to the medieval pre- 
sent. nevertheless retains certain 
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the kev Ui'the* rv!* reCl ' S j ^ ges . lhul .^ypliun .place-names, • is indeed' to 
„ *.-? y l0 , ■ ,^5 n ? an P° cl s atiitude indicate tangibly the various stages 
lo his material lies in a detailed com- nf the Israelites' jour no v hm ilv.i,- 


parison between th e Millstatt 
bxoitux and its source, the first 
fifteen chapters 0 f the Vulgate 
Exodus. (Like every student of 
medieval biblical works in the ver- 
nacular, Professor Green is obliged 


t . . journey ”, but their 

function is also more than this, for 
these place-names are doubtless in- 
tended to recall to the audience the 
allegorical tradition of Ihe forly-two 
Stations in the Wilderness which was 
based on Numbers 33 and after fori 


Hon that military impliuiiw jw 
deliberately and consisteally wi[‘> 
’"ml in the poem. It iv ipfe 
Inal long before the enwrsfKu 
the crusading ideal ills Ay 
Saxon poet in his version el Er; 
was also, in Professor Grew'u 
Words, “ keen to use every a 
ttinily to introduce military, !; 
sions ", and the same Bid m 
poem also resembles the IK 
work in concluding the mrr. 
with the passage of the Redfc® 
natural climax in the paxkilw 
liturgical conception which ioift' 
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versions of the Vetus 

differed from the Vulgate texr.)*The 
comparison, which comprises about 
OM-Oiird of the book (chapters Il- 
ly). is argued, at Lhe risk of occa- 
sional prolixity, with a methodical 
precision and minute attention to 
detail which are entirely admirable, 
and this is (rue of the study as a 
whole. 

One is. however, occasionally left 
with the feeling (hat the analysis has 
been exhaustive to the point of ex- 
cess. When, for example, the detailed 
examination of the scenes expanded 
by the poet lends to the conclusion 
that the technique “ serves ... to em- 
bed the action in the context of time 
and space” one wonders if the 
conclusion is of such value, either 
for Professor Green's own thesis 
9 r , as B more general critical 
judgment on the poem, that it 
justifies (he wealth of argument 
which precedes. Given that the 
poet chooses to expand rather than 
to contract his material, and that his 
source possesses a laconic style which 
neglects spatial and temporal con- 
nexions between the different facts 
related, is it really to be expected that 
the expansion of the German poem 
should employ categories other than 
those of space and time 7 

The great detail with which the 


. - - history. 

ruiiiHy, the poet’s description of the 
Hebrews' loss o-f confidence before 
crossing the Red Sea is inlcrpreitcd 
by the author as a form of anti- 
thetical typology, however implicit, 
introduced lo admonivh and exhort 
the crusade i\s 'lo surpass 'the 
Hebrews. Here it is not cJcar why 
|he murmuring* of the Hebrews 
in Exodus lb. 2 IL should have 
influenced die poet's expansion 
of Exodus 14. 10 IL. for though 
the later biblical episode Was 
indeed a traditional example of 
antithetical typology, the medie- 
val bible commentaries make the 
siime allegorical point when deal- 
ing with Exodus 14. I() II.. Hut Pro- 
fessor Green is obliged to have 
reeoiHvsc to Exodus 16 because orriy 
in this wider context or Hie .sinful- 
ness of the Hebrews in the wilder- 
ness can the crucial link with the 
crusading .sources be established. 
Furthermore, it is pant of his own 
argument here that flhe poat wished 
lo avoid any suggestion of the sin 
of arrogance introduced in Exodus 

16i 

These minor criticisms of detail 
In no wny invalidate Ihc basic tenor 
of the argument. However, each 
reflects a certain reluctance oh the 
authors part lo adduce the evidence 
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HISTORIAN OF CRISIS 
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rofessor TREVOR - roper’s necessarily the case— style and con- nvately any scholar's final commit- 
admirers will continue to be dis- tent are inseparable. mem must be to lhe truth— in history 

appointed that he has not writ- . Not enough recognition has been to a belter understanding of what 
ten a faHnlength book. Religion, the given [o Professor Trevor-Roper as an happened, how and why it did hap- 
Reformatlon and Social Change con- original historical thinker. If it has pen. But die re are many routes 

sometimes led him perilously near the towards this Ideal. 



sists of nine pieces (eight of which 
are revised or enlarged reprints from 
earlier publications). As a collection 
it is very different from his Historical 
Essays published ten years ngo. In- 
deed the paper on Erasmus in the 
earlier volume is almost the only 
cbmmon denominator— and it might 
justly have been reprinted again here. 
“ These essays . . . ”, the author tells 
us, 11 are oil concerned with a single 
general problem: the crisis in gov- 
ernment, society nnd ideas which 
occurred both in Europe and Eng- 
land, between the Reformation and 
the middle of' the seventeenth cen- 
tury.” 


As an historian of that crisis, how- 
ever loosely defined and chronologi- 
cally imprecise it may be. Professor 
Trevor-Roper has formidable qualifi- 
cations. More academic historians 
than is sometimes allowed do write 
well, in the sense of describing, 
expounding and arguing in clear. 
Well-ordered prose. . But Professor 
Trevor-Roper, at his best, writes with 
a vividness and . a sense of rhythm 
and form in the use of language. 
Which mark him out from almost all 
others. Occasionally, as with the 
great stylists of the past, this can be- 
come a little too much of a good 
thing ; admiration of the Gibbonian 
. and of certain plassipal mpdels, white 
stopping short.of more i mi la tip n, can 
have its own dangers. The occasional 
oratorical trick irritates, such as: 
“ The Renaissance— how loose and 
vague is rbe term 1 ", or “Cromwell 
and his parliaments— the theme is 
almost a tragi-comedy The same 
might perhaps be said about the ex- 
cessive usp of the rhetorical question 
as a device to carry the argument 
forward. And some of these minor 
Irritants go beyond style, for — as is 


R. . TkevobtRoper: Religion, the 
R.eforhialiotv , and Social Change . 
487ppJ Macipillan. £3 33/ : 


paradoxical, even occasionally 
towards the desire to be clever for 
its own sake, his mind is incapable 
of the humdrum or the common- 
place. Accepted truths are either to 
be challenged or left Alone, never 
repented. And this may help to 
explain his preference for the his- 
torical essay over the longer, more 
sustained work, whether of narrative 
or analysis. Even Archbishop Laud 
(first published in 1940) has Us flatter, 
Jess original passages. It is in fact 
impossible to write a full-scale his- 
tory without seeming longueurs. 
Every subject has its plains, its un- 
exciting but necessary lowJands as 
well as its peaks and chasms. Refusal 
or inability ever to write a plain 
straightforward paragraph is a sign 
certainly of extreme intellectual -dis- 
tinction, yet It may also be a crippling 
disability in ah author. And it is 
not the least of professor Trevor- 
Roper's qualities that he is— to put 
it somewhat harshly— cleverer than 
most other historians. Nor is his the 
type of calm unruffled intellect, 
Olympian above the struggle, but One 
essentially alert, probing, questioning, 
combative, and "engaged”. Ulli- 
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STANLEY MOR1SON 
with the assistance of 
harry carter * 

Fell’s life nnd the historical background 
to his enterprise in learned printing, 
with a detailed account of the types, 
Roman, Italic, Greek, exotic and flowenw 
Edition limited to 1 .000 copies. 

Crown folio, 296pp.. frontispiece in 
colour, 22 p laics, 12 text figures £25 snet 

Wilfred Owen 

Collected Letters 

Edited by HAROLD OWEN 
and JOHN BELL 

Some 670 letters, the Iasi written only 
four days before Wilfred Owen woe 
killed in action in 1918, provide a 
detailed autobiographical picture of a 
major poet. 

1 3 half-tone plates 84s net 


The English Year 

From Diaries dad Letters 
Compiled by 

GEOFFREY ORIGSON 

A day-by-day country journal of the 
English year chosen from diaries and 
letters of poets, painters and other 
writers. The twelve illustrations ore 
from drawings and sketches by Constable* 
12 plates 21 j net 


Selected Poems and 
Prose of John Clare 

Chosen and edited by 
ERIC ROBIN SON and 
GEOFFREY 
SUMMERF1ELD 

Illustrated by 
DAVID GENTLEMAN 

The need for a st lection of John Care's 
work at its best lias become greater os 
a result of the critical revaluation 
of his place among the Romantics In 
recent years. This selection Is based On 
a study or the original manuscripts 
and contains some hitherto unpublished 
material. 5 wood engravings 35j net 


Professor Trevor-Roper's approach 
to history is, happily, impossible 
to classify. Essentially an eclectic, 
he draws on the concepts of 
other disciplines without becoming 
their slave. He uses historical paral- 
lels nnd comparisons without strain- 
ing their usefulness and credibility. 

He sees lhe interaction of material 
reality — that is, of economics, social 
structure and, institutions— .-with indi- 
vidual and mass psychology and with 
ideas. But he is not so foolish as to 
think there is any rigid formula by 
which the general concept of this 
interaction can be applied to parti- 
cular problems. It would seem facile 
to call him "a materialist of the 

Right”; certainly he is every inch _ rr . 

an Intellectual, likewise an up-to-date, ■ well-known for his support of Christianity 


George Bell 

Bishop of Chichester 

RONALD C. D. JASPER 

George Bell worked for Christian Unity, 
for refugees and the oppressed, rind Is 
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with-it thinker, and he is decidedly 
not of the Left. A conservative 
rationalist then perhaps. There are 
rigns, too, that, with the wisdom of 
maturity, he has becoitie less of a 
“vulgar” materialist, or ralber that 
be will allow more for the indepen- 
dent importance of , human beliefs 
and emotions. • 

Unlike Namier, jvhom in this re- Ti‘ e Mark of Mao Tse-Utng on War 
spect he can bes£idmost to resemble, MICHAEL ELLIOTT- ^ 


in Nazi and post-Nazi Germany. This 
biography, with numerous quotations 
from diaries and letters,- builds up an 
impressive picture qf a great and many- 
sided Christian. 13 plates IQs net 


Defeat in the East 


he ho longer insists that all human 
theories'- and “ideologies ” 11 dre 
merely the rationalization of material 
interests or the outcome of psycholo- 
gical pressures often -in the unconsci- 
ous mind. No doubt they-, usually 
are, and he is right to keep our atten- 
tion directed to this; for, if our know- 
ledge of ourselves and of other 
human beings, present and past, were 
almost infinitely greater than it is or 
ever can be, then we might indeed be 
able to explain the rise and fall of aJl 
ideas in this way. But not thelr ton- • 
tent. Thus, Ptolemaic cosmology 
was a product of a certain social and 
cultural background ; so much is tru- 
jstje. So too was Its subsequent 
adaptation to and absorption 


BATEMAN 

Wlint lerispns can be learnt from Dicta 
Bien Phu 7 Why are Mao's thoughts dr. 
war so Important? In answering these 
questions, the author points to 
ftindfimental Weaknesses in Western 
military thfnk'ng and urges a drastic 
revision lo avert what otherwise he Seed 
as inevitable— defeat in the east. 
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into a Christ inn world-view. Yet 
this cosmological system had 
mi internal logic nnd si theu- 
retiejil coherence of its own which 
Ciinnot be explained in terms simply 
of ifs genesis and duration. Theories 
of the physical world arc not— re- 
grcllnbly one may think— among 
Professor Trevor-Roper’s principal 
topics here. He discusses the so- 
called Scientific Revolution of the 
.seventeenth century indirectly, in 
asides and footnotes, while pursuing 
other, if related, subjects. But the 
relationship between ideas, emo- 
tions und social and economic forces 
is the common underlying theme 
which gives these essays their 
genuine unity and justifies the inclu- 
sion of reprints from over a span of 
eleven years. This unity of treat- 
ment and approach is indeed more 
Important and vnluable than Profes- 
sor Trevor-Roper’s specific interpre- 
tations of the "crisis” in early 
modern Europe. 

Even eclectics can become dog- 
matic, and his own approach to the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
shows this. What began as a brilliant 
hypothesis, in criticism of Tawncy 
and others, is now perilously near to 
becoming itself a theory. And any 
historian with a theory Is part way 
to selecting fiis factual illustrations as 
they support, or at least as they do 
not contradict his theory. The con- 
cept of Court and Country as the 
basic social and ideological division 
within the main states of Renaissance 
Europe is immensely stimulating and 
fruitful. Historians who may dis- 
agree with Professor Trevor-Roper 
over "the Renaissance State”, or 
" Hhe general crisis * of the mid- 
seventeenth century, or the declining 
versus the office-holding gentry in 
Caroline England, have sometimes 
been a little slow to acknowledge how 
much their own reappraisals and 
revisions, and even the direction of 
their own specialized researches, owe 
to his stimulus. 


admiration and sympathy for T>a<- 
mus and for 1 ’ 1'iuMiiiuiiMu " is joined 
to .singular respect for ilic ideas and 
ideals of Francis Macon, and for 
the 41 true ” (as opposed to (he 
” vulgar" or, as he would say, 
the semi-artisan ami crack pot - 
millenariaii) M.icouiaitism of (he 
mid and later seventeen ih cen- 
tury. On Bacon and the scientific 
revolution, Miss Margery Purser's 
interesting recent monograph, '/‘hr 
Royal Society: Concept and Crea- 
tion, for which Professor Trevor- 
Roper has written an introduction, 
provides timely— and more detailed- 
support. Parallel to and often, as 
he argues, related to these Baconian 
influences, were Erusmi:in religious 
thinkers, usually disguised and thus 
denounced— us “ Arminians ” in Cal- 
vinist territory. In his words “ thu 
intellectual tradition of scepticism, 
mysticism [sic II, critical scholarship, 
lay reason, free will, which was united 
in Erasmus was broken up and driven 
underground by the ideological 
struggles of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries". It is these nco- 
Erasmians and their ideas whom he 
discusses with remarkable warmth 
and sympathy in one of the most 
recent of the essays published here, 
"The Religious Origins of the Enlight- 
enment". It is not fanciful to sug- 


ligious conflict ■ in no, ■ 

:U,i,ln « 0US upheavals of 




member the «lf-congratlu£ta ** * 
aerations of the 


When 

made 


jnqnisi^ 


Professor Trev or .. 

such exlraordinarilv 
cious as well a « „; ny .K- 

of works by earlier Cl 
Irian but also more Si* 
scholars such as the Antcrfif 
and Burr and the GermaiX 
mu Hansen, U is a pity that tLS 
and scale of persecution caniS 
mure precisely quanta** 
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gest that Professor Trevor-Roper secs 
the intellectual pedigree of those 


What these essays only give us in 
tantalizing fragments is an idea of 
why this perennial conflict of the Ins 
and the Outs should have been of 
such peculiar importance between 
(about) 1520 and 1660. Moreover, 
the dating of this "crisis" presents 
Professor Trevor-Roper with its own 
difficulties. In the essay which gives 
its title to the volume, in which he 
constructively revises both Weber 
and Tawney on the connexion 
between Protestantism and Capital- 
ism, the period down to c.1620 is 
seen, by and large, as pup of advance 


and expansion in European clvUiza 
lion; There and in the "General 


. Crisis" the upheavals of the mid- 
seventeenth century are seen as 
dividing the Renaissance from - the 
Enlightenment; Yet elsewhere the 
period of the Reformation and 
Counter-Reformation seems itself to 
be included in the "crisis” which 
becomes a phenomenon of more like 
140 than twenty (or even forty) years. 
““ interesting that Professor 
SohOffer of the University of Leiden 
has rtcenfiy remarked on the same 


whose own approach to the conflicts 
ot the twentieth-century is broadly 
his own, as stretching back, through 
the eighteenth-century Enlighten- 
ment to Bacon and, beyond him, to 
Erasmus. 

Sympathy is among the qualities 
needed in an historian of the first 
rank. And hitherto scorn, scorn 
that is for human folly and 
frailty, may have seemed to 
be in stronger supply with Pro- 
fessor Trevor-Roper. This is no 
longer so. Much the longest piece In 
this volume is his new, 1 00- page essay 
on "The European Witch-Craze of 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies". Here there is indignation, 
indeed hatred, and rightly so, of bigo- 
try, cruelty and persecution, but there 
is also a note of compnssiun — of pity 
for the victims, often nt onco both 
innocent and self-incriminating, and 
for those contemporaries who were 
not themselves persecutors but who 
were basically unable to liberate 
themselves from the more general 
beliefs of which he shows the witch- 
craze to have been a kind of patho- 
logical substratum. Time will show 
bow well Professor Trevor-Roper's 
spec tile interpretation of the rise, pre- 
valence and decline of the beliefs 
about witches will stand up to more 
detailed research. No previous work 
on the subject draws on so wide a 
range of continentalns well us British 
materials. Moreover, the witch-craze 
provides a kind of testing-ground for 
what might justifiably be called the 
Ircvor-Roper approach to history. 


one wants exact figures- i 
the probable order of 
v\ Inch matters. In England 
example, we now know that 
ever revolting and deplorable 
hunting resulted in far fewer h# 
killings than enforcement ofi 
ordinary criminal law. But ibu* 
England, with rare exceptions u 
lure was not used. On ibis | M ft, 
lessor Trevor-Roper writes r& 
remarkable perception. Many* 
far from all, the “ confessions’* 
.Sabbat s and the like, which so 
the late Margaret Murray and «b 
proponents of a pagan anlheligb; 
were extracted under torture or a 
least duress; but by no meanj iB. 
The rest were “ ‘ subjective i^rty’ 
to the penitent . . . ' objecIhtftiSiy' 
to the confessor", for tiny urn in- 
separable from the who^ world rinr 
below which they cdkttaJ fin to 
final, striking metaphor) lit "t 
stagnant . . . filthy pool.,, at tig 
bottom of society **. 


what purpose 


is not apparent 
commemorative volume on 

One might 


min is meant to serve. One might 
ihaL a *• reappraisal " of the 
political 


ijt of an outstanding . 

^Kittle fiftieth anniversary of 
'guMing achievement would he 
ft *erned with the historical sigmfi- 
i ufct of his life and work, placed 
! S] (he perspective of the conleiupur- 
jjt nirld. Neither the editors nor 
fender contributors to this volume 
iuArtake this task. The essays 
likb comprise it vary very much 
b lone and quality. Nearly half of 
■tai are written in a spirit of marked 
Tmion to Lenin as a person and 
ii an historical figure. It may be 
ud in extenuation thal Lenin is de- 
fied in Soviet literature in hugio- 
jraphical language which seems cx- 
itedingly tedious and absurd to the 
intern reader (though it may be re- 
dirked in passing thal few accounts 
jf.uy, Winston Churchill, that have 
ippeared in this country in the past 
ttentjr years have been free from 
laments of hagiography, and those 
w have given offence). But the 
iDtidote to one extreme is not to 
like refuge in its opposite. If the 
picture of Lenin presented by some 


. vl these writers were true or fair, he 
Nor, he maintains, was the dtcb I j*ouW scarcely have occupied the 
and fall of the witch-craze a *** •**»** 


For, however eloquent he is, whe- 
ther in sympathy with, or in condem- 
natioJi of men’s ideas, a sense of 


i , — ■* ohmic — w*. men o iuiras, a sense oi 

I fitt® 1 ?!. TO <*. jwterial social reality is never. absent. 

Mous- “Once we see the persecution of her- 


tQire pdndrale des Civilisations'” ??? djff f rance between one heresy 


victory for humanity and eblightd 
common sense ; rather it was if 
product of a complete new wA 
view triumphing over an okL 1 
establishment of the new stit» 
from the 1660s onwards, and ft 
movement towards Enlighlnetf 
which followed, spelled the tdi 
this particular stereotype ol mil 
fear, though not— as unhwpfy® 
know loo well— of the social !«£3 
which produce the need for w 
.stereotypes-. This interpretation 
do a little less than full juste? 
sonic of the contemporary sc$* 
und humanitarians. In partK® 
although Professor TrevorWP 
knows, no one better, thedau^JJ 
selective quotation, one pw 
which he himself gives from 
Soot's admirable 
Witchcraft (1584) can be 
by others to suggest - that 
least went somewhat furafflJJ.. 
scepticism than Is allowed JJrV v 
in the essay. It remoips 4 
acceptance of the DcviJ,|i&? 
agent in human affalrs.DjJ.Jg 
to eradicate from mensnum* J 
tho logical possibility, u Il( V; 
proven fact, of 
craft. This Is one d.TZ 
Trevor-Roper's most 
formances. worth wbolen^s^r 
by most historians, and .JPrJrJj 
fying in Itself the other 
essays which surround 
In a book. which wff . 
later editions, brie Mfr 

misprints deserve correjjg^ 
tinies there could be.fiw'fS^fti 


SevK/alti/ the essays, on the other 
fund do present useful reviews of 
Main aspects of Lenin’s activity. 
Ik two outstanding ones are by 
Minor Alec Nove on Lenin as an 
wiwmist and by Mr. John Erickson 
Jo Lenin s role in the civil war. Lenin 


was not an original economic thinker, 
though Professor Novc is willing to 
concede that quality to his early 
work T/w Development of Capital- 
ism in Russia. But, schooled in Marx- 
ism. he .stood out vigorously and 
cogently for Ihc economics of pro- 
duction— the classical doctrijic of 
the Physiocrats and of Adam Smith 
— against the economics of marginal 
utility which prevailed in western 
economic thought nt the turn of the 
century; and in so doing he fore- 
shadowed the new directions of eco- 
nomic thought resulting from the 
conception of planning, which, as a 
practitioner rather than a thinker, 
he did so much to inaugurate. This 
is an excellent essay with many use- 
ful ideas. 

Mr. Erickson briefly outlines the 
story of the civil war, and recounts 
Lenin’s preoccupations with its suc- 
cessive stages.' Lenin was undoubt- 
edly responsible for some of the 
major strategic decisions of the civil 
war — notably for the unhappy deci- 
sion to pursue Piisudski's retreating 
armies into the heart of Poland in 
the summer of 1920. But the need 
to fit what is essentially an essay on 
the conduct of the civil war into a 
commemorative volume devoted to 
Lenin has exaggerated Lenin's role 
in military questions. Trotsky's 
famous story of the astonishment 
felt by Lenin when he was told of 
the very large number of the ex- 
Tsarisl officers employed as “ special- 
ists " in the Red Army shows 
that he was not in touch with even 
major points of organization. Mr. 


Harry T. Willels writes accept- 
ably on Lenin’s approach to the 
peasantry, and Mr. Reddaway and 
Mrs. Mary Holdsworth on litera- 
ture and national problems re- 
spectively. These two last essays 
both make rather heavy weather over 
the fact that Lenin's interest in 
literature was peripheral and purely 
conventional. His altitude to 
Ukrainian literature, for example, 
was precisely that of the average 
Englishman to Welsh literature. 
It was a legitimate, and even 
laudable, activity. Bui need one 
take it loo seriously ? 

Mr. John Keep is perhaps the most 
moderate and sensible of the anti- 
Lenin contingent. But even he in- 
dulges in melodramatic phrases like 
"diabolical finesse" and "history 
takes its revenge”, and emphatically 
denies Lenin the title of a "states- 
man ’’. One may fear and detest the 
Russian revolution, and ardently 
wish that it had never happened— 
the case of most of these writers. 
Even those who take a more 
balanced view will not deny its 
failures or its cruelties. But it did 
happen, and in the space of fifty 
years has raised, at an astonishing 
and unprecedented rate, the material 
well-being, the educational standards 
and the international standing of & 
vast country, and the scope of oppor- 
tunities available to a growing popu- 
lation. To deny the title of a states- 
man to the man who, standing head 
and shoulders above his colleagues 
and coadjutors, laid the foundations 
of this historical achievement, is just 
plain silly. 
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spoken as follows : " I have led the 
Revolution. I will not share in the 
murder of my own child." The words 
(which will surprise anyone familiar 
with Lenin's usual style) are reported 
by an American publicist, who had 
them from another American, who 
had them from— we are not told 
whom. The original Russian words 
are not on record ; if they were, one 
work oh Luther wou ^ ne ed a sensitive ear for the 
a wide success in the United |nn suage to judge whether alley were 
H made a stronger ln ar, y w «y distinctive, or belonged 
™ — L to the cl Ichds of cur ren t speech. Pro- 

fessor WolfensicEn comments: 

He challenged his "errant" children 
to kill, symbolically, their father if they 
would have their way. . . . But judging 
by hi* own experience he surmised that 
he had chosen an effective tack; he 
knew only too well himself how hard it 
was to bear the burdens of overthrow- 
ing a father, 

This is npt an unfair example. The 
book is full of such fanciful construe- 
^rancid material" 'ILTZ ''"' ^ tions built on the flimsiest evidence, 
^sdgator to hand^it" Final, y’ wh at of the claim to have 
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distilled a “revolutionary persona- 
lity " from the study of these three 
historical persons ? On any show- 
ing, the personal differences be- 
tween Lenin, Trotsky, and 
Gandhi are at least as significant 
as their common trails; and one sus- 
pects that; if the same treatment 
were applied— taking a couple of 
numes at random — to Disraeli and 
Adenauer, quite as many similarities 
between them and the thtec “ revolu- 
tionaries ” would emerge as between 
the revolutionaries themselves. 
Where adequate documents exist, the 
attempt to seek 1 psychological in- 
sights into the great figures of the 
past may have its contribution to 
make to the task of the historian. But 
the attempt is complicated and 
hazardous, and calls for sharper 
tools, much more critically wielded, 
as welt as for a far more patient and 
searching study of the historical docu- 1 
ments, and of the social and political 
environment, than anything offered 
in this book. 
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?®, n ® V6r Dr. Baumgart makes. a further con- 
f^ lsfa ct° r y triburion to the. renewed debate on 
.German diplomacy and' war-aims 
pu 5?' : during the First. World War, as im- 
rftSE dated tin recent years by Professor 
^ wi a 1 Fischer and Immanuel Geiss. He 
d works and thinks, hcweveC, a!oiig - 
i:-' Wty of th 5 P ' hmd- mqre traditional lines, Thus is ttpr\. 
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book is comprehensive, 
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baps wttl «ven.t6 ?$f 5 bis power, 


^tpvsfc negotia- 

% a- group of 
er^; bent .on con- 


cludes ^ Brest-Litovsk but . it . .does 
include the supplementary Russo- 
German treaties, the first tense entry, 
pf the Bolsheviks intq European dip- 
lomacy, qnd all the repercussions m 
Eastern and Central Europe of the 


•hp j 

reislgna- ■ imminent withdrawal of German 
™ - raicctinn hie power. At the same time it must be 

remenjbeced that Dr. Baumgart'^ 


theme Is German policy in the east 
—not Russian. ■ This inevitably pro- 
duces serious gaps. Enough of sub- 
stance . remains, however, to make 
this book a most valuable addi- 
tion to the growing bibliography 
in' Russo-German relations., All the 
more is this tpe case as Dr. Baumgart 
has enjoyed access to German diplo- 
matic, Military, and personal] archives 
in unprecedented . profusion. His 
most valuable conclusion emphasizes 
the support thal, Germany gaye to 
the in&Lpt Bolshevik regime, in the 
form of financial subsidies, indirect 
military assistance and deliveries of 
coal tb Petrograd. This policy was 
by no means undertaken out of love 
for the Bolsheviks but in the attempt 
to " save ” them from the Allies and 
any possible re-creation of an eastern 
front. BlU the policy had what Dr. 
Baumgart. calk its "grotesque" 
opponents. .Their aims, mainly terri. 
lorial, were far more; ambitious. . 
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English Medieval Graffiti 

V. PRITCHARD 



Just ns people today enjoy scribbling on walls so, it appears, did 
our medieval ancestors. And here is the first monograph published 
in England of medieval drawings and inscriptions incised on the 
walls and pillars of churches. Mrs Pritchard has made ail intensive 
study of a representative collection; almost all come from churches 
within sixty miles of Cambridge, but there are examples from 
further afield, including western graffiti from Bethlehem. The 
book is illustrated by over two hundred rubbings of these curious 
and imaginative relics of medieval art. 70s. net 


The Cambridge Ancient History 

Further fascicles of the revised editions of Volumes I and II: 

58. The Development of Cities: M. E. L. MALLOW AN 

Part I ioj 6 d. net] Part II 6r. net 

60. Immigrants from the North: R. A. CROSSLAND 

6 j. net 


Plotinus: The Road to Reality 

J.M.RIST 


Plotinus, perhaps because hie work falls into a limbo between 
medieval and classical philosophy, has been neglected in the post. 
In this study of important aspects and controversial issues of hia 
philosophy, Professor Rist discusses Plotinus's concept of the One, 
the Logos and Free Will, ending with n discussion of Faith, in 
Plotinus and in later Neoplatonism, 'This study indicates the 
importance of his influence bn both Christian and non-Christian 
philosophers. 50& net 


Readings in the Applied Economics 
of Africa 

Volume I : Micro-Economics 
Volume II : Macro-Economics 


Edited by EDITH H. WHETHAM and JEAN I. CURRIE 


Two volumes of readings in applied economics particularly relevant 
to the teaching of African economics. Volume I is concerned with 
micro-economics: the use of available resources viewed from the 
standpoint of the firm or farm. Tho papers in Volume II have, 
been chosen to illustrate the wider issues involved in framing 
economic policy, and include sections on national accounting, in 
African countries, public finance, economic development, employ- : 
ment and inflation. 

• Each volume : cloth 22 s. 6d. tiel ; paperback 12s. Gd. net 


Samnium and the Samnites 


E.T. SALMON 


The Samnite people were neighbours and rivals of Rome against 


whom they fought three Samnite Wiyrs; and the Pyrrhic War.- 
Professor. Salmon makes- detailed use of archaeological, topo- 
graphical arid literary sources to describe 1 the Samnite’a political, 
cultural and economic organization during the second half of the 
first millennium before Christ. 

This is the first book to study Sqmnium ns n region and as a 
civilization in its own right, not merely nripar.t of the background 
to Rome. 75*. net 


The Machinery of Justice in England 


Fifth Edition 


R.M. JACKSON ' . . 1 

A clear and readable guide to the;; maze of English civil and 
criminal jurisdiction, to its courts, tribunals and personnel, The 
fifth edition has been largely rewritten to take account of 
changes in tlic law and m current thinking about it: changes such 
sk new practices in the legal profession of the judiciary, the 
reorganization of critninsl courts in London and of the Court of 
Criminal Appeal, the Criminal Justice Act 1967, the setting up 
of the Law Commission and, above all, the changing attitude to 
law reform.: Sos.net 
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THE SERAPHIC AND THE EROTIC 


Ajit MoOFvERJtE : Tantra Art. 155pp. Paris : Ravi Kumar. Obtainable in London at St. George's Gallery. £11 5s. 

RAPA Anrf^?^M 10 ^ A 11 « s ?y on crotic dements in Peruvian art. I47pp. 173 illustrations. Robert SURlElt 

. Ancient Iran. Translated by Janies Hogarth. 185pp. Geneva : Nagel. London : CJiarles Skllton. £15 15s. each. 


,Wr c AVi-. The representation of 


erotic 


Very few people today would dispute 
that works of art can be enjoyed for 
their formal properties alone and 
irrespective of the culture to which 
they originally belonged. When 
Picasso and Derain bought tribal 
sculptures before 1914 they did so 
not as students of African sculpture 
but as artists who saw something 
that could be turned to their own pur- 
poses. When people scampered to 
.buy Indian- miniatures, a year or so 
ago, and went on to *pcnd the even- 
ing at a sUttr recital, they were not 
starting on a crash course in specific 
aspects of Indian societies past or 
present. They were simply anxious 
to make ihc most of the new kick in 
art and music. To many, this indi- 
cates an enlightened eclecticism. 
Others see it as mere mindless sensa- 
tion-hunting ; a censorious minority, 
they persist in upholding the view that 
to enjoy a work of art, in any real 
sense, we must know something of 
the culture which produced it. 

One difficulty is, of course, that 
that culture may defy-rapid elucida- 
tion. No one could open Tantra 
Art without realizing that its pub- 
lisher' has taken quite exceptional 
trouble with the plates. Mr. Ailt 
Mookerjee, Director of the Crafts 
Museum in New Delhi, does bis very 

tr. .... .V ■ ■ ' 


later by many practitioners of non- 
reprevcnlaliomil painting. It can be 
studied in detail, with Mr. Muoker- 
jee’s notes jo band, and it can also 
bo enjoyed in a spirit of art-for-ari's- 
sake. We can strive to understand 
how it was that " many great Indian 
artists who passed through this dis- 
cipline became saints"; or we can 
opt out of this more strenuous aspect 
of tile matter and simply ask our- 
selves how it is that the Rajasthan 
painters of the eighteenth century 
ure so vastly more rewarding than 
mos| of the contributors to the 
Venice Biennale. 

Either way. we can admire the 
prodigies of refinement with which 
the firm of Basler Druck und Ver- 
lagsanstalt has rendered an 
unusually wide gamut of colour. The 
colour-work throughout is super- 
latively fine: we can well believe 
Mr. Mookerjee when he assures us 
that in Tantra philosophy the sym- 
bolism of colour plays a fundamen- 
tal pail. If we insist, however, on 
deciphering every painting In the 
book, instead of giving them the kind 
of scrutiny which we think appro- 
priate to a Bernard Cohen or a 
Robyn Denny, then we at once col- 
lide with the .problems of translation. 
Fot it is clear that a word-for-word 


works of art of such transcendent 
beauty. 

One Tantra tenet is that “the 
human body, conceived as a micro- 
cosm, parallels everything found in 
the macrocosm Erotic activity can. 
therefore, take on a symbolic value. 
In practice, and for the profane wes- 
tern reader, this means that Tantra art 
is rich in sexual imagery of an ingeni- 
ous and athletic kind. The book under 
review includes some particularly 
august examples of this imagery, by 
which our European pranks are quite 
pul to shame ; but that does not make 
it a pornographic book and no one 
who is at all sensitive to the rever- 
beration of works of art could mis- 
take it for one. 

As much could not quite be said 
of either of the other two books under 
review. One or two of the Persian 


miniatures of the seventeenth century folksy quality. The descriptive note 
have «... on one of ^ Moch|ca 1V figlircs 

(*• Humorous representation of an in- 


have aesthetic qualities which put 
them within hallooing distance of 


ART IN ROME 


best to guide us through the intrica- -r ,a' - , 

cies of his subject, which is defined n f rht m T, ■ co *! cepl J ^ 

In a sub-title as the philosophy and SSiSfi? attei . 1} P , s 10 i|* 1B 


physics of Tantra art. “Tantra”, 
he tells us at the outset, “is both 
aa experience of life and a scientific 
method by which man can bring out 
his inherent spiritual power.” In 
Tantra art we find a highly developed 
sign-language or symboloiogy which 
fa designed to help us redefine our 
attitude to the universe; that langu- 
age, happens to rvn parallel in many 
respects to the One developed in our 
. own century by Klee, first of all, and 


direction read like a script for Mr. 
Peter Sellers. And yet there is no 
doubt that Mr. Mookerjee’s remarks, 
if disentangled and set out with the 
lucidity of (say) the young Bertrand 
Russel], would be of unbounded 
Interest: what is at slake in them is 
nothing less than the proper use of 
the unconscious and the establish- 
ment of n meaningful relationship 
between art, music and language. We 
may well envy the civilization in 
which these researches gave rise to 


JACOB Hess • Kunstgeschlchtttehe Studien zu Renaissance und Barack, 
Vol. 1. 482pp. Vol. n. 257 plates. Rome: EdLzioni di Storia e 
Letteratura. Distributed by Parkers of Oxford. £20 8s. the set. 
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GREEK POTTERY 
INTHE BRONZE AGE 

A* D. Lacy 

Theflrat booMo deal comprehensively With. 

i centuries 


of the Aegean '-Bronze. Age. 

•4 colour plate and many monochrome lllu- 
*8tratlone, lln6 drawings and maps. 1 £7 7a 



THE TRAGEDIES OF EURIPIDES 

T. B. L. Webster 

' I? 1 com P^to survey In English of EUflpIdee’ tragedies 

■ ? s F uenc ««i ProfesBof Webster relates 

: i F h,a tlm * s ' and defines the 

, highly Individual quality of his poetry. 63s 


SHAKESPEARE OUR CONTEMPORARY 

{Jan Kelt ». ri'/i': 


; | l $^nd,pn(9rsed eifiupn . ! | ' ! ’ ■ :.if 

[‘ij t 8 * essays, pn Of/jW/o, and;that , : > 


.vj- > I ^ruHuc,uo n; j ns ‘puprdiah .? ;-.35q •/!.• 
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Among present-day students of 
Italian art a special place is occupied 
by Dr. Jacob Hess. A pupil of 
Wfllfflin— this volume of collected 
essays opens with a paper on DUrer 
and Mantegna read in Wfllfilin’s semi- 
nar in 1922, and the inclusion in its 
title of the words Renaissance uiul 
Barock is explained as a tribute to 
WdllTIin's .influence— he has dedi- 
cated more than forty years to the 
study of Roman arL in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Equipped 

■ with rigid historical standards and an 
almost inhuman capacity for docu- 
mentary and textual research, he has 
done much to clarify this area, first 
and. foremost with an exhaustive 
edition of Giovanni Battista Passer i 'a 

: lives of the Remap selcento a r lists, 
and then with a series of articles 
scattered far and wide through the 
. scholarly press. . 

It is these articles that are collected 
i to the present book. They are re- 
printed chronologically,,, and run 
from the analysis of Pnsscri’s lives 
printed, in the Vienna Yearbook in 
1928 to a study of the architectural 
history of 5. Maria in Vallicolla pub- 
lished three years ago. Though a 
learned and sensitive scholar. Dr. 

. Hess is also a bitter , and pugnacious 
controversialist, and he is seen at his 
most effective, though hot at his most 
likeable, when crossing swords with 
Prpfesspr Rqberto Longhi or trounc- 
; Ing Professor- Frederick Haiti. But 
i even in thqse essays whdse. scope . is 
!,, 'avowedly, polemical, his .purpose, is 
;; to make points of substance, and Ih 

■ ©at*; ca$e his helpless Victim is left in 


study shows, with a wealth of evi- 
dence, that two walls of the Sain di 
Coslantino were painted in Raphael’s 
lifetime after 1517, and that a firmer 
distinction than had seemed possible 
can be drawn between the respective 
shares of Raphael and Giulio 
Romano in the planning and the exe- 
cution of the frescoes. 


After articles on the paintings in 
the Vatican Library and on the archi- 
tecture and decoration of the Loggia 
of Pope Gregory XIII, there are a 
group of essays on Caravaggio. One 
of them, "The Chronology of the 
Contarelli Chapel ”, presents argu- 
ments for dating Caravaggio’s cele- 
brated paintings in S. Luigi del 
Francesi rather Inter than was cus- 
tomary In the earlier Caravaggio 
literature ; another deals with Cara- 
vaggio’s relations with Alof dc 
Wiguacourt and with the puinlingx of 
"The Martyrdom of St. John the 
Baptist "and "St. Jerome writing " 
in the Cathedral at La Valletta ; and 
yet another, " ModcJli c Modelle del 
Caravaggio”, states the ease for 
regarding the Virgin in Iho 
‘Madonna di Loreto ii cul 
carattcre di ri (ratio non poleva 
sfuggire a nessuno ", as WMfflin 
observes in a letter to the author— the 
Virgin in the ** Madonna def Pala- 
frenierl ” and the central figure in the 
“ Death of the Virgin ’* in the Louvre 
as portraits of a certain Lena, men- 
tioned in connexion with the first of 
them in a manuscript of Passeri’s 
Lives jn the Biblioteca Nazionate in 
Naples. . 


the position of Kingsley after the ' The volume afao 
•i. publication of Newman’s Apologia. Ting concern with i 

’tn'flirMnkuMAJ-j. _• T- Cat,! ...IL., 


attests to a recur- 
fhe work of Guido 


^I^dUed in^tne. clear' amber Hchi. , The earliest of the articles on 
! ?{ his , hhtagon jst's^apology .” Iii the H^nl date from 1934, and consist of 

• . : 1 L Jl -L 1J « - i a Lpa n J 1 — _ r’ » 


• . i ... rroj;, —i _ r f ■. ’ 7 . — T p vvuaia* w#. 

> , ,c^. however, it sbould^ ^IjaVe - a. broad account of the sqorces of 


» • | *•*,.;** 0|IVUJU LfrtVC .. , 

v -r^ ^milted fwnfclV^that, Professor Re ni‘5 style and qf a detailed survey 
Lonyu^s hypothesis hris been jfibw/t. ■ pf WTlyJRoman frescoes in 


to. be eprrecuod that of Dr, HeSs.was ' the Sala . delta Dame and the 

r. ; - /Nozze’i AldOb r andini of: . 

P f artic^Teprmled ta^ vVatictm lf -The latest, ^ Bwperkuri- 

V'—'L 1 TAtKa ' .aUiLIll Ul^. 1 li l 'n • i. ' 
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Raphael : Orchestra and Beginners. 533pp. Cape. 30s. 


great art, »nd there are miniatures 
dating from the past hundred years 
which have at least a frank amf full- 
hearted quality; hut there is also n 
great deal that hardy rises above the 
level of “ Wliai llie Butler Saw". As 
for M. Stiricu’.s coniiibution. one can 
only wish that Apollinaire were hack 
on earth to parody a text which 
manages lo he both lubricious and 
flat, in the companion volume on 
Peruvian art, Mr. Hoyle is concerned 
primarily with three-dimensional 
work — with pnllcry. above all- -and a 
large proportion of the il hist rations 
conic from the museum which he has 
founded in Lima. 'Ihc publishers 
assure us lhal many of (he pieces re- 
produced have since been lost or 
damaged in earthquakes. Ihc 
world could not, if so, be said 
lo be much the poorer, for very few 
of them have more than a jocose. 


t ti another long, 
*1 link boys • 
jjjto^hool 


ihc|staeofhtp e e niJ i? , ftsi 


cation 

book 

tury 


,. / »a & Bag - iKi *.u| cn manv of these stones 

!" Thp h r*, KeileraI published: there is little 

n ) s ,^H" Cay n lSiXIW ^(*K! ,he maj0rity ° f Bl lllSh 

* landing Houtm n.-vwl-huvers (oer- 


slanding flg Ures ^ 

nCmnli«» . “'ll 


eroticism in Peru 


lies of verv ruin'll -ori;.! 


‘^y much 




If this is so, the Poraviaos could 
sdid to have set a brisk 
pieces like the one wpoduwd on 
page 137 which, acco^iag to Mr, 
Hoyle, “ shows probably s m 
engaged in coitus a tergo with t 
woman holding an insirunKiiuuJ 
for masturbation ", 


in 


sad novel a built 
a fee-charging 
Income-groups 


,he srouiuh that thcy "V „!!P' 

broihers or sons. 


and novel -buyers (per- 


!?cKnTi?^^ n f efor ?W*if Raphaels addition to the 

more general 
many others. He 
lo retate his story 

__ _ _ to 

monunronlal p u “* Me ' «‘’ ii,ioD of r,,e Brilish bol,r - 


inlcrcslTnil , rt P , area - Il iKI>k>u during the war with the Nazis. 
Hoyle taat l °f ^ suggestion is, quite clearly, that 

Dr/ Kinsey h'd^ ruling C,ass sharecl ^ ertain 

iwo Of than 


sure arise from a kind of deceit ? .... 
Marriage was a long run ; technique sup- 
ported passion und sometimes, of course, 
counterfeited it. How else could the 
actor-, maintain their standard ? 

The author has laboured over Hie 
details of their marriage, often boring 
the reader with jokey banter which 
reads like the contents of Nofil Cow- 
ard’s wuslcpapcr basket. The conver- 
sation is not clearly attributed to the 
speakers, so that the reader has to 
work oul For himself who is saying 
whal. Their feeble jokes are des- 
cribed as “ an extra element of private 
humour ’’ ; much of it is mere twit- 
ter, suitable for flirtation but not for 
the public eye. When they became 
pnssionatc the author can sound like 
Woman's Own: 


s^Junttith the Nazis; it was a ques- 


mtl*) hnra , " UUHI where to draw the line. 

Brn ,.*_ “ sl “ d y dPfftisfnic main character is called Mar- 


nf Pp“ c fy- p r - Kinsey njiAstriuss. a boy not wholly unlike 

of the f cruv fan f«i^Krcus Matthews in Angus Wilson's 

ihV^ri-l ^ i^ busking Mutter. He too 

the earliest phenomenon o/itsjfoi 


Doubtless it is from the severe I 
scientific motives that 
ready to pay fifteen guinea g] 
for books such rs these; 
and universal education 
them have wrought many 
miracles. The quality of the i 


Lnttgfiiiig Mutter. 
a an overpowering, unfaithful 
viher who does not care for 
[in in the desired way ; he too 
pen though we leave him still 
a prepubertal confusion) is develop- 
;a hard shell to cover his shrinking 
lilivity. Young Strauss and his 
nents nay not interest the reader so 
uch as the Matthews family; but 
_ . haw an advantage over most 
warding-school families in fiction, in 
A/iroff's father is consciously 
v/Vfi aqid bis mother American, so 
I their approach to the problem 
British education is not untbink- 
Ijf pious, but a little more puzzled 
anthropological. This does not. of 


It seemed to absorb the past and the 
future, so that all doubU were banished, 
all particular problems elided. ... She 
would accept him without question, with- 
out reproach, anything he had to give of 
himself she would gladly and totally 
accept. , . . 


When Frederic Raphael is in this 
mood, U? will go on for pages. His 
discussion of personal relationships 
Is often fatuous: 


ductions is not, in point of hcl4 Fine, prevent them from putting 
high; but quantity tells, ia w son “through it": the prep 

cases, and in this respect Ihe p* ““1 is one of the .necessary de- 
lishers have not stinted, Beaii of their class situation, living 
seraphic inventions of Tarind 'froperly-owners in England, 
however, both Persia and ftruU Mucus's mother develops some- 
coarse and repetitive, sjofa crush on one ot his little 

Mows - Conrad, an Irish 
Mo whom the author has given 
f "Klims role; he is squashed into 
■tm and whipped with seaweed. 
*"• ls wave and revengeful. He 
* ,0 MU. and dies in attempt- 
front his bad school. 
L? br ? ver than, the reader, 
fike to report his school- 
^•ratahties to the more decent 
J52 we authorities ; but . ho 
« the code: "He could 
J oppose a ferocity he 
irJ He was happy only 
would be to enjoy 
fafcijss father is pleased 
D0 i' : ‘ s getting nearer to 
but thinks ho has 


There was no snap conclusion lo the 
closeness which bonded Leonard and his 
uncle ; indeed this new warp In it seemed, 
in a way, to laminate them the more 
tightly together. 

This stuff is at once foppish and 
coarse— like after-shave lotion on an 
unkempt drunk. Another example : 
Vernon recognised Pia’s small body be- 
neath the swirling cloak of braggadocio 
and embraced it briefly, with a kind of 
amorous pomposity which quite moved 
her. " What I propose to do with you my 
dear ”, he said, " is to take you back to 
your own paese.” 

There is n good deal of amorous 
pomposity. It is almost a relief to 
escape from these scented adults and 
return to the vjie, sweaty prep-school 
— where the children are, after all, 


pcrfiDming actions, not merely strik- 
ing attitudes. 

Marcus's mother has sadistic 
fancies: on a Cunarder, she asks if 
anyone has been clapped in irons, and 
what exactly " irons " are. and she 
wants to know whal a '* thieves' kit- 
chen " is rctiliy like. Her husband has 
an experience tvery well told) of being 
trapped within a metal climbing- 
frame in a German " progressive 
school " and almost smothered by 
progressive children. But such adult 
misadventures hardly compare with 
the ordeal of Marcus in the prep- 
school— where, under the pressures of 
wartime, a Nazi element is sneaking 
in, beneath the guard of the conserva- 
tive hierarchy. A new disciplinary 
system is introduced, by an extreme 
right-wing teacher, who believes in 
the pursuit of excellence: 

Sickness, if I may say so. must not be 
die standard by which wc judge the 
health of a community. Fortune favours 
the brave and so, in my view, should a 
well-ordered community. 1 don’! think 
we should handicap the able. I think 
we should aim to breed ability, rather 
than design checks against it. 

When the headmaster sees the kind 
of savagery which has been fostered 
by these dangerous and plausible 
assumptions, he clamps down ; he 
becomes an allegory of those Chur- 
chillian Tories who were accepted 
by Britain as loya! and whole-hearted 
opponents of Hitlerism. He is 
a man muscled with an indignation 
which was the more impressive for its 
candour and its lack of seif-righteous- 
ness. . . . Whal endured for him was an 
idea of England that rose above any 
single will. 

If the author can edit this self-indul- 
gent novel, concentrating on his main 
theme, he could make a first-rate film 
script from it. It is by no means a 
first-rate novel ; but it is stiff with 
instructive thought and strong feel- 
ing, struggling beneath aft ornate and 
over-sophisticated prose style. 


LIMPLY LUSTFUL 


Nicholas Wollaston : Jupiter Laughs. 223pp. Hodder and Stoughton. 
25 s. 
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Way Td go ". The 


COUNT^X^. 

A powerful story J 
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interim! feud, sd 
Ireland by die ■* #. 




Summer. 

English c®® 

Collecting for A^, 

t. p, CUSHION . 

AlbarMist^) 

A clear and expert 


Englfab 


.from' 


the cariv 
Incttthin 


revolt 


grange couple, 
as a theatrical 


!* h© held der^ n °iil!’® ir ™ri rr, ri8e. it 
9% . , n?H .9° the polished 


. DIh «„T1,. " ulc puusnea 
ul ?,not Mj. Conjugal plea- 


This is a well-behaved little book, 
full of sly awareness and showing a 
strong gift for comedy which isn't 
given as free a rein as it deserves. 

The novel both begins and ends 
with death on the road. The first, 
perhaps not so casual, slaughter gives 
Paul Kettle n Lnlf-hnted, half-longed 
for freedom to pursue his amatory 
researches ; the last crash finds him 
trotting back home to his "wife, Clare, 
who is beautiful, accommodating, 
and yet strangely undesired. In be- 
tween, the 34-year-old Paul, fallible, 
feeble, yet oddly attractive, is pre- 
sented in a cold, clear light, and his 
earlier history is. as the cooks say, 
smoothly folded in. 

He is a photographer, but not a 
very good one. The publicity side of 


his business can readily upset his 
shrinking sensitivity, and his camera- 
tour of Trotter's, the porkmen, who 
turn pigs into nicely wrapped super- 
market titbits, demonstrates this in- 
adequacy in one of the book's best 
scenes. In spite of his all-round shnki- 
ness and inadequacy, however, Paul 
finds that he can arouse, however 
clumsily, a mysterious responsiveness 
in women, and this attribute turns 
him into a sort of rueful, inglorious 
Don-3 minmlgri-lui. ■ 

Mr. Wollaston's insight and 
admirably exact writing are able to 
work wonders with this ineffectual 
and deplorable creature. He is 
turned into someone continuously 
worth reading about— and somehow 
likable. 


CHICKEN RUN 


• TheBetfs'tJouse. 255pp. Andr6 DCutsch. 30s. 


r.lute nlnctaemr 
i^Jiistrated. ’ 


‘r* 


«?. ^ af ^. pattern '‘makes the Hen, and Simon 
srahil j? stack-in-trade. The conversations 


loses some of his Almightiness, has . 
moments of fallibility, even anxiety. 


m 


i-ifr- ii 


publishes' 
the four- 
described 
sources '.as 


forth 


fbe latest nil* 


the Hi 




-V n 'Xj, ' ' ' Aft . j"- - . sources .os- . 

:■ completed by • 

Doirte^p <3uidi,h^ beeftbf special 
^fVed frqhi an ’^toe ,fo f students of .Baroque sculp- • 

In,'.' •: '•IHS.II.l •• .If. • . . 1 - .... . 


novels, 


Ne ^6iipr»toa 


Come 


BWWS 


F:9j;n 


TSP 


one of his chicks. 

.nvva-iiiniBuoi ■ me converamiuus between Simon uiuiii^uh ui lUJuuim^ viMi oimivij . 
' a? ^8h is, so to spfiak, -and tfie Hen consist of polite and Ultimate authority, it is clear, does 
- 50 fitat a reader can- desultory probings. Why once, long not reside with him. 

Simon squash the pnts ? Why Yet even though a decision on this 
alternately thrasn anq question of guilt or innocence lies 

i private wqrld sudden access of rebelliousness, goon ^e Hen pab be categorical, it js 

UfcIy l -L^ 0 B‘9,mbve,. in set; , hunger-strike, retict unreasonably to better allround to be found guilty 
’'ftoiir SEW J 1 * flHest • of thein variably humane and courteous than innocent. Guilt certainly has 



‘Tboiit - *•: * Muesi or tne m variably numane 

‘y*® 1 ' ^--1 natures, treatment he receives ? 


kripw at no answers he can feel positive 


To these questions Simon arrives 
‘ V positive 
gradually 


T: about, but it becomes graduauy 

''.IteM Is dear that* however desultory, there 


0ut is. to be an endrpoint to the conver- 
^ Meals are saltans — a trial at which his guilt or 

toil -.ir Sm Imn th«lp : 


'J" a TeIl , r °9rtis— Innocence will be established.. As 

function,-, St ?5 on ^hy tals climax approaches, the in^ert-oga- 
k^ep tioni begin to lose their formality, 
• W P at tenci, and ■ Somd fraternization is aliowcdi 

^ ot to lor-; Simon' gets to know some half 
vtotoq . as be dozen! other chicks who are 


SHtifl 


*flrill 


also 


« a me«M»A t T ■ T. M . na uo Wien . .oroer emeus vynu 

slowly revolving on the grill.' Even 
a pnvqte the Hen himself bcoomeS more 




rr^ostftf-hu^’ .^.P nv aie me ■ Hen mmseir ocoomes nu « 
: that is quite the word. He 


its torments— those of confinement) 
and conformity ; but to be- found 
innocent, as Simon eventually is, 
means a fete more terrifying by far, 
because the innocent man is free. 
He -becomes an outsider, someone 
condemned to walk alone. 

Mr. Israef writes with subtlety and' 
a certain dry thoroughness. There 
are Spells When he labours his points, 
and one longs for the springy clarity 
of a Buny^n. But to a complaint of. 
this sort Mr. Israel can reply with'- 
some justification that he is writing 
for a world that has lost Buoyant 
joyous certainties. ; . . j ; . , . . j 
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Vol. I The Unknown Years 
1860-1910 

'Will prove, probably, to be Iho 
outstanding biography of the 
year. 1 Nigel Dennis, Sunday 
Telegraph. 
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A Political Intrigue 
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Childhood 


Ian Niall describes his 
childhood spent on a farm in that 
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30s Illustrated 
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A Survey of 
Television 

A former Controller of BBC TV 
surveys the state of television In 
Britain and compares It with that 
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STANLEY WEINTRAUB 

BEARDSLEY 

' Mr. Weintraub Is to be congratulated on so detailed, so care- 
tul and so readable a biography. From childhood to death each 
crammed year of the precocious and astonishing youth la fully 
covered —WOODROW WYATT, Evening Standard. 

Illustrated 35 s 

AUGUST STRINDBERG 

THE SCAPEGOAT 

Arvid Paulson's translation of one of the most distinguished 
of the playwright's novels. It tells of a lawyer who runs foul of 
the predatory Inhabitants of a Swedish mouniain village. 21s 

EDMUND WILSON 
A PRELUDE 

Subtitled Landscapes, Characters and Conversations from the 
r H 9 f Years of My Life, this is the first portion of the famous 
critics Journals. "A valuable and entertaining portrait of an 
American class which seems almost as remote from us today 
as any described in the novels of James”— The Listener. 

Illustrated 30s 

GODFREY TURTON — — — — ~ 

MY LORD OF CANTERBURY 

Based on the life of Thomas Cranmer, this exciting novel 
reveals aspects of his fife and personality which testify to the 
author’s research and scholarship. gg 8 

FELICIEN MARCEAU — — 

BALZAC AND HIS WORLD 

A masterly examination of Balzac and La ComSd/e HumaJne. 
Translated by Derek Coltman. "Discussed with a freshness 
and intimacy that could only come from a lifetime of reading"— 
Sunday Times. "One of the liveliest and most stimulating 
studies of the subject to eppaar In the last decade or so"— 
Observer. TOa 

W. H. ALLEN 


Fiction 

Aim Fairbairn 

FIVE SMOOTH 
■STONES 

'Mates a terrific Impact.’ . 

Phyllis JBeru(ey, Yorkshire Post 

• ••• • .../•■ ••• 1 42s. 

Jane Grillespie " 

MONKEY 

TRICKS 

^Ur^rflcniloua and agreeable . , , 

Norman Shrapnel, Guard tan 
' - 23a, 

Kathleen Sully 
PEAR WOLF 

‘A classic oftbc good plain style that 
. ttms from Defoe to W. W. Jacobs.' 
Punch 

2is. 


General 

A. W. Baldwin 
A FLYING START 

'Earl Baldwin . . . records Ids 
experience (in tho ranks of the 
... with amtiremcnt and skill.' . 

, E. Jt. Buckley , Th e Times • / ' 42s. 

Maririti Cole 
FOGIE : The Life of 
Elsie Fogerty 

‘A living portrait of a ereat 
wonian, a great artist. r ' 

Marguerite Sideti, S unday Times 50a. 

Decek Hudson 
HOLLAND HOUSE 
IN KENSINGTON 

'Dodsfulljustice to fhc history of' • 
this house.' : ■< 

RiverSScati, Monday Telegraph ■ 
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Africa 

PATTERN OF DECAY 

Andrew M, Kamahck : The Economics of African Development. Preface hv Pin>-» i< 

Mall Press. £2 15s. (Paperback, 17s. 6d.) y 1 icrre Mousaa, 294p p . ^ 

Kurt Martin and John Knapp (Editors): The Teaching of Development F, a, 

£2 5s. -‘www/iitt. 238 PP- Franks 

Tliere is no longer confidence in the lliirty-one pages of statistical uppen- ih e confwn 

political and economic future of the dices will he very valuable. The which ih^h l n ** aiK h«l« L 

African continent. The aid donors organization of the hunk is gimd and , ?? r8ed > buttW 

in the developed countries are seep- the bibliographies arc superbly com- n5 aWy , domi ^ b 

lical of the value of (heir aid funds prehensive, hut the author loses touch w idor nmiii.., , ,. Vo * Ume ^ai 
in a continent lacking reliable admin- with African reality whenever he iiuicvZ V han 
istrativc and educational infmlruc- ventures into the held of polities. eussion nVS Cconomic5 - 
tore, and the international organ tza- The impact of the colonial past is ih 0 disSnS ^ rare 
tions arc disturbed by the complexity reduced to ntateiial gain: " In the bctwcen^mS^ 5 aD . d W* 
and the instability of small African main it is practically indisputable wD 
nations. There is a growing feclins that most of the lands that weie Tor- E E * E 0 Pic ^ 

among African politicians that pub ic m cr colonies are considerably richer Robinson S ^ 
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Tliere is no longer confidence in the 
political an*l economic future of the 
African continent. Thc aid donors 
in the developed countries are scep- 
tical of the value of (heir aid funds 
in a continent lacking reliable admin* 
istrativc and educational infrastruc- 
ture, and the international organiza- 
tions arc disturbed by thc complexity 
and the instability of smalt African 
nations. There is a growing feeling 
among African, politicians that public 
opinion is disillusioned by the strife, 
coups and civil wars of the past four 
years. The pattern of decay has been 
clear. Political breakdown in 
French and British West Africa has 
become endemic; the coups of last 
year have been replaced this year by 
the civil war now being waged be- 
tween the Federal Nigerian forces 
and the [bo tribesmen of Biafra. East 
Africa has failed to achieve econo- 
mic unity, although a treaty of intent 
was signed in early June, which may 
lead (a substantial long-run econo- 
mic gains in the area. 

The prospects of economic unity 
hove been substantially reduced by 
the overthrow of President Nkrumah, 
whose advocacy of Pan-Africanism is 
less effective from his exile in 
Guinea. Southern Africa is divided 
into the remaining colonial states— 
Angola and Mozambique and the 
bastions of white reaction, Rhodesia 
and South Africa. The independent 
territories of Lesotho, Botswana and 
Swaziland are hostages of South 
Africa, which has successfully de- 
fended Us claim to South-west Africa 
in the International Court of Justice 
at The Hague. It is not neo-colonial- 
ism which flourishes in southern 
Africa but the white supremacy of 
the colonial era, whose survival the 
economic strength of South Africa 
and the unwillingness o>f the United 
States to risk conflict will probably 
guarantee for many decades. 

Economic development in Africa 
must be achieved in the face of de- 
pressing domestic conditions and a 
weakening of the International re- 
solve to support the costly, long-term 
‘ development programmes needed to 
produce results. The domestic barriers 
to steady growth and the problems 
of political instability, chauvinism 
and , fragmentation cannot be 
assumed away. . It is certainly , not 
wise for policy makers and econo- 
mists to make ceteris paribus assump- 
tions about the sociological and poli- 
tical backcloth of development. The 
advantages of economic integration 
are substantial, but they are small, if 
set against the tragic political con- 
sequences of failure. There is a real 
hick of understanding among econo- 
mists about the limits of their discip- 
line and thc value of the discipline 
in developing countries. This failure 
to appreciate the differences between 
Africa and western Europe severely 
reduces the value of the two books 
under review. There is no detailed 
consideration o<f the political frame- 


lliirty-onc pages of statistical appen- 
dices will he very valuable. Hie 
organiziitiun of the book is good and 
the bibliographies are superbly com- 
prehensive, but the author loses touch 
with African reality whenever he 
ventures into the Held of polities. 
The impact of the colonial past is 
reduced to niateiial gain: "In (he 
main it is practically indisputable 
thaL most of the lands that weic for- 
mer colonies arc considerably richer 
as a result of their colonial heritage." 
The same argument could scarcely 
be applied in the Congo or Algeria, 
and they are most irrelevant in 
.southern Africa, where the memories 
of the freedom struggles are kept 
alive by the presence of the while- 
dominated colonies. There are dan- 
gers in attempting to force Africans 
to become " economic men " in loo 
short a time. 

Mr.Kamurek, in urging tile case for 
foreign private investment, forgets 
the closeness of colonial rule. Finally 
he asserts that the problem of the 
“ micro-state ” is the most serious 
barrier to development: "In reality, 
therefore, the political boundaries 
that break up Africa into many small 
market units are real barriers to the 
possibilities of economic develop- 
ment in Africa," 

It is true that there arc certain 
cosls which are higher in small .stales 
-pie fence, administration and educa- 
tion are obvious examples, but no 
detailed empirical studies have 
revealed very large cost increases as 
a result of fragmentation. The World 
Bank would be performing a valuable 
task if it were to collect and publish 
the detailed costs of “ micro-states ". 
Were these costs higher than sup- 
posed, the national leaders who have 
supported economic integration 
would be strengthened. 

Mr. Kamarck is well informed, but 
his analysis that Africa’s dependence 
on primary products mokes “ orderly 
economic growth difficult, if not im- 
possible ", has been refuted by Pro- 
fessor A. I. MncBcan in his recent 
book Export Instability and Economic 
Fluctuations. Professor MacBenn 
shows that there is no correlation 
between high fluctuations in export 
earnings and low growth. The large 
fluctuations in African export earn- 
ings appear not to have affected 
growth. The book is biased in favour 
of the World Bank view of economic 
rationality. However, no mention Is 
made of tho political conflicts that 
m ght occur after an initially success- 
ful period of economic integration. 
These comments arc criticisms not of 
Mr. Knmnrck’s book alone but of all 
books on development economics that 
■ri e- ■ Political economy, 

The Economics of African Develop- 
ment would provide an excellent 
background to African development 
o . not ignored the importance 
or politics and sociology in Africa. 
The Teaching of 
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THUNDER ON THE LEFT 

Manns Memoirs. With i a Preface by Ken Coates. 278pp. 36s. Life and Struggles of William Lovett 

g£^Tin,UT C Wp M a cG&„fe RD: A * * 

Q: Ertls of the Factory System, clxxxviii, 498pp. Frank Cass. £7 7s. 


-- ...... w . HISV1J, 

lessor Seers, in an cueOcatpJ 
entitled "The Limitations atf 
Special Case", demolishes ft* d 
tensions of economics to be* pa. 1 
cca for Ihc poverty of <tatW 
countries. He concludes" (hit tee* 
mists are very little use woitfoe «i 
the problems of umfenfevdcU 1 
countries, until they bin doa » 
for some years, and then 
are unusually adaptaNe". fYofestx 
Seers ends his article tithi mob ■ 
tionary slogan: “ Ecmorb b tin 
study of Economies ". 

Thc other papers are valoablcta! 
only for economists. TheWalM; 
the study of development should 
brace politics, sociology and uflto 
pology as well as economics Is w 
suggested. The excessive pnAjet 
economics is illustrated by l 
E. F. Jackson, who was an idr. 
to the new African Iwlfofl! 
Development and Planning 
Dakar. After a first year f 
entirely on mathematics, il 1 
suggested that the second yearia 
be devoted to “ Intermediate VeJ| 
and Matrix Theory ; Linear Prop* 
tiling, Simplex Method; . ..JJ 
lief Models, Ac." The valued* 
subjects in countries wiihirtiJJ 
lical service and in ecouomw® 
70 to 80 per cent of all irw** 
generated in the subsistence 
not clear, _ 

The problem of AtfcaiteJ 
ment would be further smjwjj 
economists were jess ready 

advice and condemnation aitftw 

visits. Dr. I. M. ft 
Aid to Africa, written^' 
brief journey, showed 
lias been wnsted, butJJF* 
very few ways to 
in economies lacking 
and educational expenrt*^ 
answer is ihe creation ^ 
ment programmes bmsec 
tho African environment. * 
cultural change and ^ 
velopment is of 
than the building 
factories in mosl .5®*^ 

Tho responsibility ** afp 
failures rests not 
politicians and 
the shoulders of those 
from donbr couotrJ« 
improvise and JSJB* 
economic growth Jag 
It was nc 


»{< undoubtedly a wide general 
,j,ip now for works on nine- 
notary social history, indud- 
rtny of the books which have 
sources for the study of the 
ii t The MacGibbon nnd 
‘flamy series of reprints 
Jniously out to catch this 
■d The list inside the fly- 
of the edition of Tom Mann’s 
Contains a hotch-potch of 
n huing apparently in common 
,i the fact that they have been out 
'’print for some time, and have 
commanding high prices in the 
goes of second-hand booksel- 
The IM includes The A utobio- 
of a Working Man by “ Henry 
-etiille " arid Michael Davit! by 

units Sbeekv-Skeftington Un- 

.unately ibis sort of sloppy proof- 
ing stems to be symptomatic of 
hasty and unconsidered way in 
ch the whole series is presented. 
Ihe three latest volumes do not, it 
imthave faults of the magnitude 
.onieof the earlier issues. Review- 
tot already objected to the sav- 
■cutiing of the Joseph Arch Anto- 
kuph f. and to the fact that the 
lion of Somerville does not make 
! of the excellent editorial work 
Khvlota Carswell in his edition 
m. The present three volumes 
t iui only minimally-— in the case 
Mann's memoirs only two 
hum! inessential appendixes are 
-ms from the 1922 edition, and 
eichions in both the Bamford and 
Lorelt are clearly indicated and 
[(defensible. But the editing and 
unjtion are minimal, and one is 
&"h the impression that more 
i and thought could have pro- 
_ I series of far greater value. 

* Lovell has no new introduc- 
ed is printed with (he essay by 
™y which prefaced thcedl- 
. essay is very out- 

I'ltle value in under- 
"g either Lovctl or Chartism. 
h more, it is reproduced coin- 


plclc with an egregious misprint 
which Could not have escaped a rea- 
der who bad gone no farther into the 
■study of Chartism than the reading of 
Lovett’s own text. 

Thc edition of Bam ford's Pa ssa ges 
in the Life of a Radical is the most 
satisfactory of the three. Tim Hilton’s 
introduction, nlLhough very short, is 
generous and imaginative in its 
appraisal of Bamford, and manages 
to warn against thc too literal accept- 
ance of everything in the book with- 
out in any wny belittling the work. 
The result is an edition which can 
certainly bear comparison with the 
much more expensive Cass reprint. 

Tom Mann’s Memoirs present a 
very considerable problem of presen- 
tation. The man is so much greater 
than the book, that it would be asking 
the impossible to suggest that the bal- 
ance could be redressed in a short 
introduction. What is needed is the 
completion of the full-scale bio- 
graphy, started by Dona Torr, and 
there seems at present to be no pros- 
pect of this. In the very short space 
at his disposal, Ken Coates makes an 
attempi to sketch in some of the many 
qualities and achievements which 
made Tom Mann the outstanding 
figure among the Labour leaders of 
thc past 100 years. The result is 
breathless, and at times rather 
strident, and much of it will 
only make sense to readers 
who are up to date with their 
knowledge of the extreme Left of the 
Labour movement. But (o relate these 
fragmentary memoirs to thc whole life 
of Tom Mttnn would have demanded 
far more space and editing than arc 
envisaged in this scries. 

The Cass Library of Industrial 
Classics is issuing a very important 
series of texts for which there is not 
the same generni readership, at n 
price which makes them available 
for specialists and libraries. The 
volume of Charles Wing’s Evils „f 
the Factory System, demonstrated by 


Parliamentary Evidence is one that 
should be available to all students 
ol nineteenth -century social history. 
In its 700 pages, mostly consisting of 
Parliamentary reports and debates, 
the reformers' side of the great fac- 
tory controversy is presented up until 
the late 1830s. 

Wing, a surgeon, was an advocata 
of the restriction of working hours 
for children on medical and humani- 
tarian grounds. He presents in full 
the medical evidence given to the 
House of Commons Committee in 
1816. and to the House of Lords in 
1818 and 1819, as well as all medical 
testimony given to Sadler’s committee 
in 1832. Other medical reports and 
statistics on factory children are 
included, and a selection of non- 
medical evidence. The debate on the 
Factories Regulation Bill of 1832, 
and the Bill itself, as passed, are 
included, as well as the com- 
plete debate on Poulell Thomson's 
proposed amendment in 1836, to 
remove the twelve-year-old children 
from its provisions. This Iasi debate 
and the division list which shows how 
the government obtained their hol- 
low victory of two votes is probably 
the most illuminating document in 
the collection. Cecil Driver said 
that *’ the report of the twenty-five 
speeches could serve as a manual of 
current economic doctrines ", and 
there are certainly very few places 
in which in a small space the disputa- 
tion between Philosophical Radicals, 
Protectionist Tories. laisser fuirc 
millowners and "enlightened" 
employers can have been so clearly 
argued out around a limited measure. 

Most of the material collected by 
Wing is still fairly accessible to stu- 
dents in large libraries. But this 
collection brings it within reach of 
ordinary school and public libraries, 
and should help to add that dimen- 
sion to the reading of history that 
only contact with the primary sources 
can give. 


DIPLOMATIC CHANNELS 

Horn : Great Britain and Europe in the Eighteenth Century. 411pp. Oxford University Press. 


* • 15° knD W Professor Horn’s 
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serve more emphasis than, even now, 
they normally receive, since they pul 
British events in n European context.. 
The Revolution of 1688, for instance, 
is here taken as marking Britain's 
emergence on (he European scene as 
h major European power ; and at the 
same time the integration (in spite of 
William Ill’s great personal power) 
of (he old concept of a purely royal 
foreign : policy with thc newer one 
of national Interest.. The divergence 
still appears under the first two Geor- 
ges in the issue of Hanover; but how 
far things had moved can be spen 
from' the fact’ that even those who 
defended ■ the royal concern for. 
Hanover were obliged to argue that 
there were also good British reasons 
for it. (Oddly enough Hanover does 
not appear in this book's index, 
though it is frequently referred to in 
the text,) 

Another instance is Jacob it ism, 
where English historians, conceotral- . 
ing so intensely on die parliamentary 
$oepe, have tended to belittle the 
significance ■ of the exiled Stuarts: 
They recoil from the tartan roman^ 
ticism in which the subject has . been 
wrapped, and follow N^nder 1 when ■ 
lie. wrote that "even as* a dieam.or ■ 
a pOse, Jacobitlsnv was completely 
worn out by 1760, and its shadow 
bad:isurvlved so 1 long only because 
it. suited the Whigs as a bogy " 
A$ Professor Horn points out more 
than once, it suited foreign powers 
to cultivate the Pretender as at any 
rate -a pawn in theii* game. Bui a 
subconscious Anglo-rcentrism -. seems, 
to shine: through the.obseryatian itflat ; 
“ the Whigs inflicted upon France her 
wotst ‘ defeats sinee. the’ Hundred J 
Year* War ". ; -What of the :Habs- 
burgjs ^ ' England is not the only .- 
country . with whiph France has ten 
af War:-: 

i Professor Horn’s Style is ratper 


heavy, even though he tries to lighten 
it by occasional bursts of informality. 
These are not always happy: " James 
H, with the support of Louis XIV, 
was hell-bcnl on destroying English 
liberties"; "no attempt was made 
to vamp the commercial treaty, of 
1713". 

A few detailed criticisms may be 
made. William 111 is referred to more 
than once as “Siadhotder of the 
United Provinces”. There was no 
such office, and the fact that there 
was not had Us importance. . Each 
province had its own $tadholder, and 
William never accumulated more thud 
six of the seven separate governor- 
ships. ' If it was a defect in the orga- 
nization of foreign, policy, as Profes- 
sor Horn suggests, that other depart- 
ments besides (be Foreign Office bad 
a stake in overseas affairs, few slates 
have ever managed to. eradicate it. 
Blit the example he gives (the involve- 
ment of the Board of Trade in com- 
mercial treaties) is Mill very much with, 
us. arid does not seem unconimodious. 

Professor jrjorn.su (sly draWs a bqw 
at a. venture when he .'claims : |hat Lhig 
relations between (lie Younger. Pitt 
and liis Foreign Secretary “show the 
high water , mark ; of. direct tfbhtrol 
over Fqreign poliay. by the. Prime 
Minister": Chamberlain comes; tp 
mind ; so do Churchill and Eden ; -but 
Lord Salisbury wept one better. He 
was Foreign Secretary and Prime 
Minister at the same lime. Thfc biblio- 
graphies, both particular and general, 
artt among the most valuable parts of 
the book. Its usefulness would have., 
been still further Improved by brief 
lists pf the foreign ministers and prin- 
cipal British representatives abroad— 
a field Professor Horn has piAde bis 
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Sir 1 




How would we reel if ihe subjeeis of 
popular 'writing about women we - c 
reversed and looked at from the 
other side — books on pods loved by 
women, on men in Shakespeare's 
plays, on royal lovers, or indeed, on 
royal husbands or the men of Sec- 
ond Empire France who paid fur the 
favours of notorious public women 7 
So long as this literary 1 iatlic re- 
mains one-sided it remains a contri- 
bution to the altitude of treating 
women as things, valuable and im- 
portant only in relation 10 the men 
who used them. So it is surprising to 
And women us intelligent as Heather 
Jenner and Joanna Richardson con- 
tributing to the genre without, 
apparently, finding it in any way 
questionable. 

We might, however, have expected 
a more startling book by Heather 
Jenner for, as the founder of 
a flourishing marriage bureau, few 
people can know as much as she 
about the factors that make or break 
marriages, and an examination of 
royal marriages from her specialist 
knowledge could have been fruitful. 


pect and affix lion ". The i Host rations, 
all in a bunch in the middle, are in- 
sufficient. 

The Inst criticism could certainly 
not be made of Joanna Richardson's 
lavishly illustrated book, which ex- 
plores the lives of a dozen of the best 
known demi-mondaines of the 
Second Empire and just before. All 
are of interest, especially those of the 
women themselves, and in most cases 
it is hard to see why their charms 
came so expensive. A great exception 
is the exquisite Alice Ozy, whose 
photograph in her early working 
years is followed by the cruel meta- 
morphosis of her middle sixties. 
Other photographs depict the rich 
businessmen who paid tor the pres- 
tige of being ' 


The sound and fury aroused by 
Edward VI Il’s abdication seem 
strangely muted as they reach us now 
through the clangour of a world war. 
Lady Hardinge quotes Hamid 
Nicolson's account of the scene in the 
House of Commons on December 
10, 1936. He wrote: ’* I have never 
known in any assemblage such 
accumulation of pity and terror ”, 
and after describing the effect made 
by Baldwin's speech, concluded, 
"we file out, broken in body and 
soul, conscious that we have heard 
[he best speech we shall ever hear 
in our lives Within a very few 
years, in that same House, Hamid 
Nieolson was to hear the news of Ihe 
fall of France, of Dunkirk, of 
Hiroshima, and listen to ihe splen- 
dours of Churchill’s greatest 


worthy jibes, one or two old anec- 
dotes which it would h 
not to resurrect ; ami 
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FACES OF THE RENAISSANCE 


readers will surely quarrel with her King^HardiSe k fore il 

opinion thin Edward VI 1 I s famous his own it™ W* ‘‘ M sa» « rc . i-, 

charm was in fact "not a natural suhino P ° '’■ lblll,y wil| WDla S for nwny * c “ rs ’ lo 

' — ^ . lin 8 an yune, simply becaiat^! “I - title, then, the name of 

te! | Said ii n 1 distinguished author is 

reel jt my diiiu Li 1 ! .... thi* renders hiJlhtsl 


irW stW-CT of Mr. John Pope- quenlly obscured truth that the [ce- 
ll tTennessy’s book— TVir Fortran lure may be a literary art-form. 

The literary merits of this book 
are considerable in other ways. Mr. 
Popc-Hennessy's forthrightness, his 


a® 1 ““"jt, 

^fiulbfrmorc. one that 
Kgtd untreated in a synoptic 


charm hut a force at his command 
Hut she can also show perspicuity and 
fairness in her judgment of him. as 
when .she points out "how priceless 
ihe King's imagination would have 
been to his country ", and on the big 
issues she can sec hntii points of view 
clearly. She rccogni/cs. for instance, 
that the force of a religious motive 
was not to be found on 011c side only : 
it was “ partly on religious grounds " 
that the King rejected Duff Cooper's 
suggestion Unit the question of mar- 
riage should not be raised until after 
the Coronation. 


your 

Ihe 


.my duly 10 fcJ 

i-l» Ik. f ol.. . 


the reader s 

ins It would 


notice the follow 

K-ins did not this author to judge the 


speeches. The abdication wa^ never- At the Coronation lie would have yel 5* 

theless an event oF first-class import- had to take an oath to uphold Ihe .if 1 5 ,aenco a plot againate 

"k;;;,£r l o'’hav= ssl r„ e - „ a " ho r no1 s ° ep ° ch - •“ °i ,he M 

and the sprigs of mostly Napoleonic ™JL k ? s 1 a k ppea . re<l at , lhc hme ’ a chl " ch wh t ,c ?. ,s °PP osal 10 lllc ■*- Throne” * 8 
rrpn.., n i«ifA r ;k »nd this book, based on a day-to-day marriage of divorced oersons. :.nd 17. . 


II 2* fA«* RenaisMitice—is 


both 
and it 
has re- 


a conviction of expression which 
makes it luuiatm-al to question the 
argument. Bui here there lies a 
danger. The very positive character 


lion which identifies the subject, on 
a separate parchment leaf which is 
bound with a manuscript in Rome of 
one of Alberti's litcrarv works. Pro- 


Thi.x Is more than a scholarly caveat ; 
it is a realistic statement of our imper- 
fect posit ion for the drawing of con- 
clusions, and there is another like it. 


higlu 
be an 



lapse to the level of imperfection on 


too appearance of fact is 'misleading lo 

Ihe reader less conversant than the knowable is represented us known. 


Too often, as in this case, the un- 


would not realize, that ih* uErt by any other standards of 
was about to break its Ions cSEebrship and criticism than those 
on the subject of Mrs. SrniMtZTlity ones which he has done 
that the Government were 10 promote. It must be said, 

contemplating the possibility fl j]X regret, that by these standards 
nation ; he was, Hardinge hfbJEbMk is not all it ou 6 ht l o ° e \ “ 
“ heading for the rofcksb, a St »" appearance of having 


u/hi.-h nwui ,,r „c ... ,1,k - vunversam man me snowaoie is 

Condder fwn pi lh ^. ,,nic ' ai ‘ thor with lhe substructure of each Is any of us, 

- win / l,kc these: °f them. This is a problem of some tion losnyof 

.. T ,n “ n seems to difficulty. It is clearly desirable that trait "As a 


illuminate the features from a power- 
ful pocket torch, Raphael in the 
‘ Casiiglione ' uses a lighting system 
that is softer and more affectionate. 
There is no concealment in the fea- 


bli.xsful if unaccountable iflnonwWM cdwtriicted Hnd written under tures, and the filaments of sympiuhy 
If he could be made to grain fcjfcW, and this probably accounts that illuminate the sitter arc exposed 

n i flounce of these two facts 


an author should express an opinion 
— there is nothing less rewarding 
than a weak-kneed and noncom- 
mittal parade of alternatives— and it 
is certain (hat in this case many 
apparent statements of fact are deci- 
sions of this kind which the author 


for example, in a posi- 
a sixteenth-century por- 
a record of Pan (era’s 
appearance the painting could hardly 
be surpassed 11 7 Or what new evid- 
ence can there be for the assertion, 
about Rogicr van der Weyden’s 
"Entombment", painted c. 1 450, that 
“at all events the picture wav in 
Medici possession from the start " 7 


independent Renaissance portrait that 
is not psychologically contained, , . 
“The earliest Italian full-length por- 
*’"’ : * j s Carpaccio’s Port rail of a 


nobility who frequented for the pres- 
tige of being known to frequent. Then 
there arc many pictures of Paris, its 
buildings and its gay life. 

Given Miss Richardson’s chosen 
subject this is a well-made book, but 


.. . - - day-to-day 

diary, is to be welcomed as a small 


marriage of divorced persons, and 

, - - — Lady Hardinge quotes him as saying 

Dili authentic coniribulion Lo the that he would not go to his ernwn- 
h 'story of that sad episode. ing "with a lie on my lips ". That 

Lady Hardinge (ells us nothing Mrs. Simpson should be mistress 
new, but her first-hand observation I’ather than wife was a solution most 
as wife i f the King’s Private Secre- people were prepared to tolerate. 


Ihe letter was really “a . , . - , 

Itat Ihi, is the pn i led a nd anno 

form of a senes of six Lectures 



cnee to marital and extra-marital re 
lationships. It would probably have 
been difficult, from paucity of mater- 
ial. to bring her earlier chapters alive, 
but the later relationships, too, she 
works through rather than explores. 


no less a proper subject of study than 
other more puritan times, but there 
is something distasteful in having it 
so lavishly, so titillalingly presented. 
Miss Richardson bows a brief agree- 


Bennett, the latter based, of course, She thus mute’s clear that the issue 
on George Vis own narrative of 
events. Perfectly legitimately, she 


sets out to prove a case: "sinister 
accounts have been written of the 
part my husband played in the 


Her most interesting paragraph is hor ment to Maxime du Camp’s stric- abdication crisis", and these 

summing-up of royal English mar- * ’ ' 

riages; we had, between William the 
Conqueror and William IV, twenty- 
fivc kings, most of whom were un- 
faithful to their wives and lavished 
public honours on their bastards. The 
three married queens of the period 
treated their spouses with loving res- 


was something bigger and more cata- 
clysmic than a personal conflict be- 
tween love and duly; she sees it as a 
struggle in which " two lotullv differ- 
ent conceptions of society dashed ". 
Where the personal conflict itself is 



Or, do we not need some proof of [his 


This boot tolls * ill ? in - 1 the , h ‘ he .™“ 

trneedv bnt ti hi wl ihe Renaissance portrait ; the aim 
tragedy, but It has m ^ j D the prefuco : to “to discuss 

moments ; there is an idm/iNt <a3M3 nce portraiture in terms of 
about George V, who whiM it gt tifos by which it was inspired 
last person to feel agyuvd u in t^not pretend to be the compi- 
le I ling because, as Lady Haifote Wi- .^survey of this field, and there, 
cilously puts it, he had “flit cwntnl wh would be a misdirection to 
wisdom of a man who lshuiriB ijnt accusingly to the neglected sub- 
about himself ", When King Gfoip ttl( wt ij 35 (he equestrian por- 
asked his head stalker in Seal* ^ ^ imaginary portrait, or the 
whnt he would like for a Chr to oni4 ft VQ | artists. We do not find 
present the nian asked for anqSere the answers to many of the 


tures, but then speaks immediately a “ ol, /\ ts she seeks t 0 contradict. By concerned, a remark she wrote nt tho , , c .. 

of these women's "romantic" lives f ne °' dcr generation of readers they time is not without generosity ■ in her P ,ac e of formalily and 
— an odd epithet for lives that were , e never been taken very diary she described the affair ;is “ one HardmBe DOjnls ouuh 
often coarse and cruel, often ended “ r J°u«y; no one who knew the of those disastrous things that vet 
in degradation and misery, and were trad “ l0n j In which “Alec” Hardinge through the intensity of the K inn's 
always mercenary and ostentatious was bred could possibly believe that feelings is not quite ignoble.’' 
to a degree, perhaps, more disgusting , . ad .“ een i P arI y lo any sort of Incidentally, this book is snccinllv 
than anything else about them, D aCfl,nfi * ,hp k ' !rtB .1— •. .. y 
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Colder - an Autobiography with Pictures 

ALEXANDER CALDER 

; Informal rertilnleoencea bytha creator of mobiles. *lt Is • ; 

■ • *! r N , ! 8t aapfeosani to Spend some hours with Sandy’s book 
; f u ait is with hlmaolf. . . It’s the only art book I can think of 
; ■ that ever made mS (a ugh '- Benshahh 
28Spp ilfdstraled throughout 12ppooiour 90s 

-50ciai Originsofblctatorship and Democracy ; 

V 

■i: Z $ Morfc'al 8 urvOy of the rslaUone betweeh ■ !' 

yl aAawt fnth'e.Vanaition from agrarian to ? 

, •' in a la rid imbued with the • 

• '■ I^^rt90.of ji urjisn reafity* - P/umb\ 

;:;i560pp 63s ■■ •; V::^- ■' 

; : ttwsiuii^CT.siiho ^ ^ '£* :■ '7 i: .■ ■ . ■ ^ 


plot against the king whose servant valuable for the light it throws noon 
and subject he was, and to whom he Ihe duties and the position of the Prl- 
was specially bound by the strong vate Secretary to the Sovereign, that 


personal tie of service together with 
the same regiment in France. But 
generations die and traditions vanish, 
and Lady Hardinge has the right 
to feel that “ the record should be 
adjusted, as much for Ihe sake, of 
history as for the memory -of my 
husband ", 

This she has done in n book writ- 
ten with skill and— almost — without 
rancour. There a due or two un- 


official who, in the words of Profes- 
sor Laski, must be “pretty nearly 
selfless ", It is the business of the Pri- 
vate Secretary to keep the Sovereign 
fully Informed, and for this reason, 
and this reuson alone, Alee Hnrdinge 
wrote the letter which, says Lady 
Hnrdinge, "some of the Duke of 
Windsor’s supporters appear to think 
the strongest evidence of u plot 
against ^he King." She makes per- 


nbridged edition of Fraar'il 
Golden Bough, King GcorpJ 
never heard of the book. 

George V was a fanreui Jtii 
for tradition and his court »\ 
routine, i 

Hardinge points but that thin 
was in fact a help rather (Ul 
hindrance to Ihe timid nwcoae-j 
“ it meant that exactly whatos* 
lo do, where one had lo go.aab 
one was to behave at any 
moment, was clearly laid dff«; 
feel reasonably secure one jus) 
lo learn the rules.’’ She herselfp 
cularly enjoyed watching the 1 
ceremonial after dinner wheat 
Mary's four sons “ would go f* 
In turn to face the Queen assbe* 
in the middle of the room a»j 
to lier before withdrawing 
Princes themselves, it seemt,” 
on this rltuni partly 
ners, partly as a joke', ,, 
surely a right and $ensiw*v 
looking on any piece of nw 


John Smvth : Solo Whistler. 


FIGHTING MAN 

A Stpdy in Leadership. 270pp. Frederick Muller. £2 2s. 


• • •“. . •; u ** perpnent to draw 

Genera! Si r liashmcr been unfailingly adept. Thus Whistler Residency since 1857 of 

leadership since he possesLd^mosr, • Wa ? t0 . be found P rcsidin S ^rith skill down for the last time, ' .J ^ulcertaiS «.Si ls€lE ' ln 


The life of 
Whistler provides a valuable^ study Tn 
leadership since he possessc ’ 
u, not all, pf the ingredients. 


and enthusiasm over the lust days of 
the West African Frontier Force nnd 


.Whistler started with certain un -. Z Cl h'?" FofCC nn< 

•:d6niabjtf-' advantages.: a family back- ° cfe " ce Force ilt 

•. «X" d Harrot ic^an m Studrfor mjiSr h’ understnnd why. iP'^book ^ r{l| oWnoi P ? ,se : So we meet 
vifflrifff 5 ' 14 '. 11 ' the. last Sritish troops In India "n!!£. ™ ia am 


understand why. ! So 

difficult to avpld^ 1 


a natural irresistible Sfm’RJiS * ir? 1 ** - lr00ps in India wiH take i its Savoldo 

eeniS al' AvllfiSr £ : B . ut tilS ■ SL he 1 n 'j he Un, o n . Jack which hnd books which M«»b ^ i^^.'.The treatment of ap !• : 

d6rivo^pl«|y°VbM',ht fl ^ n ^ “"d "Wl’tontho Lucknow command in tte : . 

^ v • SHOWMAN MAK® l $ 


many 

>k jHlnard current and immi- 
prableim of tbe study of the 
t, such as the evolution of for- 
16. the confusions arising from 
compromise between particulari- 
aftd type-casting, or the 
res within other established 
1 of ihe new forms of por- 

i«, 

K are six chapters, or lectures : 
Cull of Personality " ; " Huma- 
and the Portrait"; “Tho 
mm of (he Mind "The Court 
H Image and Emblem ”j 
’Donor and Participant**. 
«ch of them the selection of 
for discussion will satisfy 
wry reader, and indeed the 
R'Wide., . Perhaps it is only 
chapter beaded “Tbe Court 
V- ^ at . omissions are 
I ‘ for it seems strange 
jjul,. at this point, such 
■yAwhonis MOr or Sanchez 
fW, 1 ? ^nore such a work 
uy ’‘Joanna of Aragon' 1 
ttelher one likes it or not — 
nut most novel and inffu- 
novr?-. cate 8° r y- Parml- 

picuni 1 ?'l r cs v " ls equally 
a^entee from *' Image 

ag^Anolher form of 
^£ y b-« ely ‘o cause general 
it It pertinent to draw 


iwn for the Inst time, ‘ 

Whistler himself ^ P° st - 

have commented that • ..p^.-arhsU of the- 

his biography . had m* : ogk ^ .Mostly) accepted 

praise a little thkkly^^Lu Jjft (( j . Central Italy 

served with Gcne/ar.^J^j red altogether. 6r ' 

. ■ or praise ur« 



Raphael’s “Pope Leo X with Cardinals Glulio de* Medici and tulgl de* Rossi *% ft;om the. book ; 

, reviewed oh this page. ‘•"7’ . .■ 


‘The earliest' 


trait 

Knight , . . As a result it may 
fairly be said in mitigation that the 
picture, of the whole development 
which is given in this book is in very 
sharp focus ; what is questionable is 
whether the gnin in clarity justifies 
the loss in historical realism, perhaps 
more serious than the loss of confl- 
when the reader happens to 
an exception. 

us pursue this point from the 
particular to the general. To begin 
tlte period cleanly at the beginning 
of the Quattrocento the story of the 
Renaissance portrait must begin with 
Masaccio, in Central Italy. “The 
principle enunciated in the Carmine 
spread like a weed ’’ (the principle 
referred to is the inclusion of portrait 
heads in narrative frescoes); yet it is 
admitted that the practice was known 
early in the Trecento, and it may be 
added that it was common enough 
in Tuscany in the late Trecento too, 
and no new principle is apparent in 
this account coinciding with the 
arrival of Masaccio. Symmetrically 
the innovation in Northern Italy is 
credited to a contemporary of 
Masaccio's: “ln North Italy the 
collective portrait made its appear- 
ance rather later than in Florence, 
and, like all late infections, it struck 
with special violence. . . [it was] . . . 
introduced in Venice in the first half 
of Ihe fifteenth century by Pisnnello 
' . . . " This is to turn a blind eye to 
the rich and relevant tradition of 
fresco portrait-painting in Verona 
and Pndua in the Trecento, and it is' 
to assume — surely dangerously — that 
there were no portraits in the lost, 
frescoes by Gentile da Fabriano ill' 
the Palazzo Ductile at Venice and in 
the M a latest a Chapel at Brescia, all 
before 1420 ; it should be remem- . 
bered that, according to Facio, Gen- 
tile painted in one picture, but 
probably later in Rome, the portraits 
' of Pope Martin V and ten cardinals. . 
It is characteristic of this book that 
the developmental stages of the his- 
tory of the portrait are drawn sharply 
and simply, across evidence which 
suggests situations of great confusion. 
It is this awkward lack of simplicity 
. which it would be. more reasonable 
to expect as 1 the actual historical pro- 
cess, and' all (he miore should It be ■ 
■ anticipated . in our view of that pro- . 
■ cess' whep due regard is paid to the < 
i ncomplc femes $ dr - the ma terial and 
. the adolescence; of pur : researches, ! 
It seefris Hot impertineht, therefore, 

.- to- protest - mildly, against, attempts to 
retouch the picture of the past, and ■ 
: to plead for a lighter touch and .a 
: measure of sweet reasonableness in 
Its presentation. 

Neyerlfiel ess . this is in many pas-. 
. sages a most perceptive book. It is'j 
when the Author is most sympatheti- 
: cally, engaged with an artist that the 
I 'sparks fly* and this is above all true! 
of h|s treatment of Titian,. . These: 1 
paragraphs, like Hamlet, are. full of. 
quotations. ,.: “Titian- is Uia : .most : 


a ■ Willed 1 ui “te.-'.auu . . 

‘as iso stralped as to be meaningless when slops Which ,rin principle, no one is startling , novelty ; “ T .... 

i .RA'r:r? ,l .* le d lobU dWhiddi- extended to Raphael, for ifluihldatoiy» qualified 'to 1 ' ftnike.--. The -difference ..point at which It can be confidently Reducible of artists' . . — how truo. 

' — ‘ ‘ churned thaf: th? nwn|unen^al fiahan this is 1 Titian was gifted with a ; 

portrait diverted the course . of por- godlike yjdW . of ! the potentials of.- 
rail painting. in {he Netherlands is in character and mind against which the . 
thb fourteen eighties in late portraits, individual before' hint was sized up*” 

k.i U.mlitM ...Iii'mIi .An&nl K. knAm. m 'lie .1. , ..... . 
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si an if Lance of this motif would have 
been even mure apparent limn it is to* 
day when the picture \v si s still free of the 
pompons cartouche In the upper right- 
hand corner which was added nl Strada's 
own request. The fur ami sleeve are some 
of the inn si splendid passages in any 
Titian poriraii- they are. after all, con- 
temporary with I he MiJr/yitioin .>/ Si. 
Lawrence in the Kscorial — bill the fea- 
tures contrast with ilie splendour of the 
dress; they are petiy. and slumped with 
guile and a particularly hum i tractive sort 
of eagerness. And there is no reason to 
suppose ilia i i he eflcci was any thing but 
calculated. 

An equal rightness and uncommon 
understand iny informs the analysis of 
Antoncllo. or of Ihc character of 
Masaccio's portraits. The opening 
pages setting on I epigranimaiically 
the essential nature of the Renaiss- 
ance porlrait in contrast to the Gothic 
All one with admiration. What is 
positive, like this, outweighs what is 
negative. One has to forgive his 
forthrightness when ihc author has 
been less patiently engaged. Tin- 
toretto is a " face painter ” 
(as yet no proper study of 
what cunstii tiles Tintoretto's 
portrait oruvre has been ninde), and 
Palma Veechio is passer I by "manu- 
facturing portraits ", Andrea del 
Sarto is found wanting, in relation to 
Leonardo, because he did not suili- 
clently "cogitate", and Pontormo’s 
approach \o structure is “ casual “ 
(there exist, as it happens, series of 
drawings fur portraits— evidence of 
a. kind which does not exist in Leon- 
ardo's case — which show Andrea 
cogitating away for all he is worth 
and Pontormo revising structures 
anything but casually). While some 
artists are written about, others are 
written off ; but no harm is done, for 
their capacity for survival is nut in 
doubt. 

Turning to soipe factual In- 


accuracies in Mr. Pope -Hen newsy’s 
book, there tire, for example, 
mistakes in dales; Rosso did 
not go to Fontainebleau in 1528; 
Lorenzo dc'Medici. Duke of Urbino, 
did not die in (518. nor did Raphael 
paint the Doni portrait* when he was 
twenty. Then, the aivhes in the 
Camera degli Sposi at Mantua are 
nut Gothic. It is incorrect to make 
rt simple equation between the adop- 
tion of Eyck i an oil-technique with 
the ability have second thoughts, 
for sonic Italians before Anionello 
were able to do this in tempera; the 
presence of pentiinenti depends as 
much upon the style and character 
of the ui'tisl as upon his technique. 

1 he attribution to Chretien of the 
" Moses and Aaron ” in New York 
is not just '* conjectural " but — since 
the researches of Tliuillicr, not re- 
ferred to here— in the highest degree 
improbable. While it is a fnct that 
Titian painted n second portrait of 
Charles V ;u Augsburg in 1548, in 
addition to the Prado equestrian por- 
trait. it is not a fact that the second 
was the seated “ Charles V " at 
Munich there unwarily accepted as 
Titian's work), but it was a half- 
length with the sitter in armour. At 
the same lime Titian painted a third, 
the retrospective " Charles V and 
Isabella ”, The whole account of 
Titian's residences at Augsburg is 
somewhat confused ; he terminated 
the first around September 16, 1548, 
nnd not in October, 1549 ; he sat to 
Cranach on his second visit in f 550- 
51. and not during his first in 1548; 
and there is do basis for the suggestion 
that his portrait of Johann Friedrich 
was made " presumably from a draw- 
ing or painting by Cranach ”, but 
every reason to suppose that it was 
made from the life. The observation 
of Leonardo’s " Mona Lisa” that the 


landscape background hits n n "con- the insertion. Diner wrote to l*i re- 
taining frame" needs the qualified- lie inter in a \eiy familiar Idler di led 
lion that before the picture was cut |-' c hriKirv 7, I 51 X\ while ili.-cussum 
rhe landscape was framed by column*. ^ ar , is ', k sctflK . in Venice ; 

To such emus must he added 


a curious mistranslation of Va.s.iri. 
whose comment on a Giorgione 
portrait "da me vistu in niostia per 
un Assenso '* is rendered as "which 
1 saw displayed in his absence " all 
the odder since Milancsi's annotation 
in the edition cited here correctly ex- 
plains: "Cos) chiamano a Venezia la 
fesia de If Ascension e." Modern 

authors a re not a Iwa ys consulted 
more attentively ; for example, a 
drawing by Raphael at Oxford is 
designated a self-portrait, without 
hesitation, and the supporting foot- 
note refers u.s to the British Museum 
catalogue of drawings hy Raphael 
and his circle— the authors of which 
had very persuasively demolished the 
theory that the Oxford drawing was 
(he sell -portrait and rightly asserted 
the better claims of one in London. 

Frequently, however, the inaccur- 
acies are of wider scope. Let us 
consider the statement that " When 
DUrcr visited Venice for the occond 
lime, the changes that he found there 
could be summed up in a single 
name, Giorgione". If this sentence 
means anything, it implies an aware- 
ness on DUrer's part, in 1506, tf 
Giorgione before all other artists. If 
we allow that the question is beyond 
mere speculation, and if we ask what 
evidence there might be for an 
answer, that evidence could be c-f 
two kinds; it could exist in DUrer's 
subsequent work (but it does not), 
or it could be sought iti\ literary 
sources, preferably hjs own letters. 
There one can find only one relexant 
comment, which seems to confound 


artistic scene m Venice ; 1 t»wi- 
vanni ILllini ... is very old. hut is 
still the best painter of them all." 
He never mentioned Giorgione. t>r 
lei us lake another temark. «f this 
same very delinile kind which charac- 
terizes the whole book; "Mas- 
accio's l riniiv is that rare thing, 
a completely novel painting"; 
its novelty with respect to por- 
trait ure is analysed thus; "not 
only are the portraits of I oren/o 
.1 eiui and his wife on the same scale 
as the ligates of God the l ather, the 
eiiicilied Lhiist. the Virgin ami St. 
lohn inside the chapel, he it they are 
accorded grc.iici prominence than 
the religions figures". I lie lit si 
claim is vulnerable to one earlier 
instance of equal scale alone, a lid 
the portraits of ltonifa/io L.upi and 
his w'ilc in the votive Madonna of 
the Cappella di Sun Giacomo in the 
Santo at Padua, attributed to Alti- 
cliicro and painted nearly lift y years 
before the "'I rlnily ", will serve very 
well (although they arc not the 
earliest). The second claim is based 
upon a visual assessment for which 
it is hard to liml any backing ; the 
consensus sees Ihc emphasis on the 
Trinity-group itself, A similar and 
immediately subsequent judgment 
that the donor-portrait in Jan van 
Eyck’s ** Rolin Madonna ’’ has 
greater prominence than the divine 
figures may just get by if a black-and- 
white photograph alone is consulted, 
but it will not do when referred to 
the picture itself ; the corrective effect 
of colour was well described in the 
standard monograph on Van Eyck. 

These objections are selective, but 
nevertheless they must be seen in fair 
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MYTHS AND MANNERS 


toy Malcolm Bn tilbury 
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, rt oppress t0 di - ovcr ,haf 

r fts iaternaiipnal he lio n -race 


Pontormo’s '• Francesco dell'Ai.' 
m Florence. One plaie-du' 
Bronzino's "Laura huifnv 
cut .SO 


io» Laura Bauikni'-'jEL «i»dtnls. But when the argument . . . . , 

severely on three JidarES meaningfully put, when, for A . somewhat similar point is made 
distoit the artist’s compositioiu! it is said that English fiction Stephen Spender, in his Hie 
tuitions. In all other rum, EL * f much with the inlellec- °f lhe Modern', his sug- 


prcxhiciion of this book foO) p J^,m«sals and revolutions oF geslion is that there has always been 
’ ’ .•W"?”' .. *— in the English novel a line of "eon- 


what uncommonly tr.ulit ion-bound is Wain and Kingsley Amis- whose 

, iwtiaHy derived from comparing what novel / Like It Here argues the case 

Enalbh novel appears to have is going on now with the heyday of and roots it in a literary tradition 
. .,55 deal of ground in recent the modernist movement in the first stemming from Henry Fielding -and 
S, IlUcommon to find it argued, quarter of the century. So. for in somewhat older writers like C. P. 
vfnntv in the avanl garde atrno- example. Frederick R. Karl argues Snow and William Cooper. A clear 

n 01 of classes in contemporary in his Reader' \ Guide to the Content- — 1 ■*-• 

but among English writers porttry English Novel that from about 
that recent English fie- I WO omvard the English novel lias 
tended to be restrictive rather than 
extensive, tended 

to bring buck traditional character and 
plot rather than to speak the inexpres- 
sible; in brief, to return to more self- 
contained mutter while retaining, how- 


S^neraily been unambitious 

lt j experimental— which, for a 
Smjny readers these days, means 
JJ nr less uninteresting. In one 
st, the churge derives from the 
fliat avanl gardixm is becoming 


inquiry, aesthetic curiosity, novelty 
and obliquity of vision. But that is 
surely true of almost all the fiction 
that has succeeded those writers, 
whether in France, the United States 
. .- . . or England, ll is surely evident that 

expressmti of the alhtude is present in most modern intellectual and 
an article which Cooper wrote for the imaginative expression exists in the 
[utenmomf Literary Annual. Called s , atus 0 f a footnote to the great 
So ^ e . As P CL ‘ 1 '' l, ( E *- artistic revolution of the turn of the 

‘ thC C - SUy , e r. US centui 'y- I s tme that current English 
that he iind Snow CciRipQigncd u f ter nnvAikis u qv« mn/sh Luc m >nr<ici ;n 
the war against the tradition of ex- 


“Y‘™" T h . common culture < T r .‘ muny of tfic technical developments 
xt uA more the tommor i ciiiiuic, of |he maJw m0tlems The contempor . 

jltosl the working i uuure of col n ry novel is clearly no longer “ modern." 


novelists have much less interest in 
rx«r; n ,. n i n r v . . , , , aesthetic theory and abstract revo- 

l“*ion»ry ttalemen, ,ha„ *. say, the 
proponents of the nouveau rowan 


ffipecttKjttoutof touch with the inlellec 
, ... k fully rJLj reappraisals a 

tail s those high standards t ;me. there 
with the Phaidon Press, and iIxirmL 
is everything an index ought to E-- 


ion. 


is cause for 
desire for an cxpla- 
For instance, there is 


temporaries " as opposed to " mod- 
erns " — novelists who are much more 

It is evident that ibis acroimr iSht often expressed in England the jnwged . with prosaic documcnta- 

..enaissance portraits ISff (to which I partly subscribe) Hon of immediate cultural circum- 

ccpt ion able. Often It is prechelv^£t the more exciting developments stunccs than with problems of form 
k AA (. /.^.Pmilkti firtinn are American— that 


in Virginia Woolf and some of the 
French experitnenta lists, ** We 
meant", say* Cooper, 

to write a different kind of novel from 
that of the thirties and we su xv that the 
Thirties novel, the Experimental Novel, 
had got to be pushed out of the way be- 
fore we could gel a proper hearing. Pul- 
ling it simply, to start with, the 
Experimental Novel was about Man- 

Alone; we meant to write novels about r „ 

Man-in-Sociely as well. (Please note the Jsts today are iess obviously conspi- nuinication-Jines Is concerned. But 
fts k’ ^ n, P or, ' BJ )! 1 We had no cuous consumers of modernism, and (be quiet radicalism of English 
any useful seem often to have missed the point society has made Us mark on Action, 


in France (though here France seems 
something of a special case in the 
general movement of western 

arts, and indeed Lhe fascina- 
tion of this activity seems, at 

least to me, to lie more in 

theoretical aesthetics than in actuul 
fictional practice). Perhaps more im- 
portant is lhe tact that English novel- 


rccontly that this sense of being In a 
transforming environment has taken 
ihc shape of an assertiveness of styles 
and images, taken the manner of tlto 
xv i lied bohemia nism of those who 
wish to advertise nnd enfranchize 
themselves. And even now this will- 
to-style takes more the form of 
mini-skirts and student riots than of 
a new mannerism in the arts. We 
have come to look for this texture in 
literature, and its absence is often 
taken as evidence of a cau- 
tious conservatism in literary 
culture. It is certainly true that 
the cultural atmosphere of tho 
1950s in England remained suffi- 
ciently stable for writers to feet 
that neither culturally nor socially 
was England in a revolutionary 
situation, though recent changes have 
pressed this attitude fairly hard, par- 
ticularly as far as the McLuhanito 
transformation in media and com- 
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PER Kroho : Memoarer — Minner og meninger . 230pp. Oslo : Gyldendal Norsk. N-kr.66.00. 


Per Krohg (1889-1965) was one of by the restricted range available to clear not only that Per Krohg was 
three Norwegian painters (the others him during the First World War; a lesser painter than his father (who 


Konrad Gatz and Gerhard Achterberg : Colour and Arc. 
279pp. Bnlsford. £7 7s. 


book which provokes in 'the English fiction are American-— that 

lively disagreement ttbici jIm «: iff writers like Bellow, Barth, Mailer 
forms a function more useful ^. He ' ler who a D re Pacing the 
that of inducing a supine (tnran pUBth-lauguage fiction that has 
that of provoking ttwqhi. Hi P 11 ™* ^P 6, intellectual and psy- 
readers whose wish, » idi* fWo^w tenMon, and aesthetic 
granted, is simply to enjoy ibei ^ do think there is a good 
about art is certain to eojoyth^:! W « Intellectual and imagina- 
ble reader who is moreewunto »«»S in English Action today 
the subject is just ax cenain loh ^ a often said, though it often 
himself rethinking the many hi the surface radicalism 

raised in the text. 5*V& 1 ¥ ny u An If ri fu write , rs - 1 

* fiffo (funk that the English novel is 

'developing in directions of impor- 
ttnee, and the significance of this is 
•hen overlooked. Even so, there is 
[I certain justice to the charge, and 
* explanation can be looked for in 

i places— -first, in the way In which 
ifiib society has evolved postwar, 

secondly in our expectations 

ii what constitutes worth and 
in Action. 


and language, and that these now 
tend to dominate the scene. Both 
critics appear to agree with Evelyn 
Waugh’s portrait of the artist at the 
beginning of bis most self-analytical 
novel. The Ordeal of Gilbert Pinfold. 
Here Waugh present* his writer-hero, 
a semi -satirical self-portrait, as a 
craftsman living in an age of limited 
literary possibilities, a time *' notable 
for elegance and variety of contriv- 
ance ” but a Silver Age of literature 
in which explorers und visionaries 
have little place. 

But Waugh presents the idea with 
some irony, as a device of self-protec- 
tion rather than a literary credo. Of 
course there are a number of English 
novelists who have made what Waugh 
calls " modesty " into a credo. In fact 
there has been a postwar fashion for 
novelists to take up a kind of plain 
man’s simplicity, an anti-exotic and 


qualms about incori 
discoveries dial had been made in the 
course of Experimental writing; we 
simply refused to restrict ourselves to 
them.) 

The statement Is clumsily expressed, 
and has its oddities. Cooper identifies 
Ihc experimental novel with the 1930s 
and Bloomsbury; hence not with 
modernism but post-modernism. He 
is really attacking a phase of imm- 
nered experimentaUsm, and chooses 
to do this by making his claim for 
hi* own work as a plainer, prosier 
kind of activity. In fact, there is a 
good deal of novelty— novelty of 
social material, and novelty of auth- 
orial viewpoitit on dial material— in 
the writers who take up this lone, and 
iL would not do to overlook it. 

Now of course il is true that if we 
compare present-day British novelists 
with the great avant garde movement 
of the early part of the century, with 
writers like Joyce, Conrad or Law- 


of it all. They have not, for instance, 
taken up the nco-syinbolist norms 
that Che movement seem* to have left 
us with; they seem to be little inter- 
ested in those paradoxes about the re- 
lationship between art and reality, 
those doubts about selfhood, those 
ambiguities about the coercive logic 
of literary structures, which are so 
much a part of the modernist inheri- 
tance. They seem, in short, to have 
been much less aware of being in a 
continually revolutionary social nnd 
artistic situation than do many of 
their fellow-writers in France, Ger- 
many and the States. 


even if the tendency lias been for 
writers often to concentrate on the 
given, events of it, the contingent and 
the detailed, rather than on the larger 
epistemological inquiries that ar« 
likely to emerge when their oWn 
status and position in society is radi- 
cally challenged. The life-style,’ the 
pronouncements, the actual writings 
of many English novelists make evi- 
dent enough the fact that they have 
not had, over this period, a strongly 
avant garde image of themselves. 

But one of the dangers of selling 
up a modernist and neo-symbolist 
norm for the novel Is that the species 


It is here, perhaps, that the social .of novelty we might And in writing 


explanation helps. For if the post- 
war period in Britain has been radi- 
cal, it has been quietly so. There has 
been a social revolution in Britain, 
which has thrown up many new 
manners, styles, and beliefs— to 


This 


i 7 r,»i.ei« inn ortwl«ii4 Tol,ke ‘! ,c scconi ^ P°inl fi«t. The anti-experimental stance. It is there rence, they will seem to have much whioh the English novel has been a 

being Axel Revold and Alf Rolfsen) more typical is tte Ynfo'rnia fim” 'that [s’ well repreunted" nolaNy TiTXI sion of a buok nublishcd in German material The notes English novel is some- in different forms in writers like John less interest, in radical imaginative dose witness. But it .s only fairly 

L h !L“r Pi inler ta? 1 ■ «*“»« »“* « pop **> w von ..a bul with lhe illus- holograph lilt the cotan«W 


of this sort tends to get played down. 
In particular there is a tendency not 
to see (he significance of that mix- 
ture of cultural exploration aud 
social conscience which has, in so 
many different forms, played a fun- 
damental part in English fiction. In 
fact that attentiveness to changing 


and 1940s adorn so many public 
buildings in Oslo and elsewhere. The 
best-known are those in Oslo’s Town 
Hall ; and it was Krohg’s contribu- 
tion here which led, in 1950, to his 
beihg invited to execute a still more 
monumental fresco in the hall of the 
Security Couticil in the United 
Nations building, -New York. 

Per. ’ Krohg’s father^ (he ■ painter 
’ Christian ” ’ ~ 

; son 
artless, 

. suggests 

z would have Involved 1 no great loss, 

BegUn- in 1942 and never completed, 
the fragmentary memoirs form little 
■more than half .(he text, which has 
baeri' posthumously eked d.Ut, under 

• the 'guidance of Christian- Siading- ' tratioiisi; 
Larsen; ; with speeches, articles, dalci- .100, mostly 

• viewSj diaries and other ■ joltings; 

1 From the -resultant -rag-bag. nothing 
: has- beeh excluded as too banal, U 

wsmay ? Judge by the. querulous pard- 
grapb 'on AarhuS hotels, or the Cloy- 
higly. ^oiiiplacent acfcbdnt of ' latter- 
1 day.idbnie&tiqtty. These trivialities 
cbUld.prqfUablyvhave made 1 way, for 


Bugalti, or the recurring refrain that 
so-and-so’s works " now sell for high, 
high prices throughout (he world ”, 
For good measure in the superfluous 
we are told that Ney was one of 
Napoleon’s great generals, that Tunis, 
like other North African capitals, is 


that his talent suffered a long 
and steady decline — one not 
unconnected, perhaps, with the 
transformation of the serious, sen- 
sitive boy of sixteen painted by 
his mother into the jolly, pipe- 

r smoking accordion-player ("virtu- 0 . - ----- 

.half European, half Arah, and that oso ", says the caption) of the later banal and uninteresting architecture, soon — and gives an r 
Arjstopbanes was a great Greek photographs. It is sufficient to com- their purpose being 'to show how tity of technical iflfof 
Writer ‘ pare the anguished immediacy of the co i our ls UM . C | on , ho exteriors of them (largely unrelated 

tinn of colour), and ngain 
little about the jiroblenB 


sonic years ago. but with the illus- 
trations (occupying 220 of the 279 
pages) unchanged. Most of the ex- 
amples shown are, therefore, Ger- 
man-, ncucly nil the others arc Swiss 
or Italian with a few French anti 
Dutch, They include a great deal of 


erials used, but wholly wifled; 
ment. The text of the booktoW 
graph by paragraph with 
building materials — stwf 
ceramic tiles, rendering 
asbestos cement, timber, 
inif 


The dictionary that caught up with the English language 


’T T " 'Tw'-'Ti 1 -wmi.uj, v* VY-II — f^uir iviuii K » UISIIKC-UI me - f '.v 7 . . inwlnrinvtlinn of colon 

about hii wife or what went wrong cult of child art —the glorious horse painstakingly done, though the photo- juxtaposiuon oi ^ 

or what it was like to bring up a small drawn when he was six with its pon- graphs concentrate on surface colour ciples to nc ion . 


pon- 


co I our nnd nothing . a ^ j 

irj 

or the relation of,' 


COLLINS present: 



reproductions of 
paintings..-. None is in colour, but 
despite this, limitation it is sadly 


true talent lay: the all-too-succoss- 
ful institutional artist may have been 
a Daumier monqui. ■ 


lions publication is that it offers cx- Mere is wmejof TjSflLu 
ampics of, and information nlwut, its the book on IhcsU^wwvj 


very . important subject without to be written, 


il.* f \ 




, • .. ■ so K r : idttcjlal^ : s cbVonofag- , ■ 

V 'MdSSlfr pf B - MOBBRtEV! 

. r v.iv death ft) 

‘ . Ineatiorts'af 'frescoes - rind 'other mnlnr " 1 


V locations ■arirescoes'kno .other major . . . : • 

, . pairttlngs,. i hibliogmphy ot foots 'Tta 

■wprk nowhere mentJonea).':-.,.. 

Kroha had as a .godfather^ his •; 


MOZART’S AMBIGUITIES 

Three} Mo wirt ■ Operas: - Figaro, Don Giovanni; The Magic Flute, , 303pp. Gollancz. £2 2s. 
'which he concludes that the ebarac- what's in a name— Leporello 


rym 
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acrostic 
Menschen 


hlendatore 
LiUle stage property W* "Sl. 
rostic i s actually the cfiara^P _■ ^ 


pitates the 

i -fAriune fl na r •• 



'1* Ti 

•V 1 " up to-clatu tinri most useful 
' ‘ '- ,; maiy ni the world. 

‘1. , s 

'b ; '!■ ly international dictionary of tho 

^ ! entries, includiru; more than 

ii'oni the specialised vocabularies 
v technology, etc. 

ibi' . 

111 't dieitotiary m history to bo 
■ ; "i/ilr-fi with the aid of computers- ■■ 
' <!Vll:, -i aliout 300 man years 


fit c’-r^iv- 



Qfitb ^aya : 


sbbfs were really too modest 

.this. mad nlflOfiftf hnnk fl 


tions thM 


as Oscar- Wilde. In (hb siarfic 
1897, he moved with Wi parent*, 
‘.. i Pb nis;- Where he lived for. most ”' ‘ 


I J hext thTrly years. and for this pe 
:V : ; the ' gt^ht names - drop thick .and 
■-kerf lhe paher.Malbsef 


. r. esssf*B». 

p oversl resses Ac Ont^, 

l|ie thing parodied. Mr. conception by ^ yrfA. 



t ’is ironivai and , SS^lWr. 

■ ambiguous bpj musically is a 4>rcjtlf.- iWo observe - IW 0 -pjm 400 

.' ■ through of sincere feeling— because two: probables a _ i'*/. : i'-** ' 

. the one thing that music cannot .dis- This is {nde , hp Siiy d ;3 " 

finoiiicVi . ic b^lWCCll /t»flrcfreS56S UiC 1 i \l • i m.' I'* 



Tl\e works of huntlrcds of scholars and 
specialist con tfibu tors. 

^ Hundreds of now word:; such ns: 
abirritant interferon 
antimissile microminiaturization 
chemiculture A/Ioholo 
chomosnrcjery monokini 
discotheque psycliedclic 
frug thalidomido 

A wealth of encyclopedia type infotmntion, 
with over 2,000 illustrationsand spot maps. 

* Also a new G 4 -pa go world atlas m full 
colour and massive supplements,, 
including four hi lingual foreign langu.jrjc 
dictionaries. 


Leaf.isize 12 x Qiin; Weight 9lbT4pz.‘. 
2,096 pages. Over 3in. thick.Thumo Index. 
Sturdy buckram binding;. . - > 1 ‘ 


A HOME REFERENCE 
LIBRARY IN ONE VOLUME 


Frotn; COLLINS 


'‘.dti.ihe pa r gaT Matisse iuftder vifhomhe 'rthftt began, in :MuiUcM ,< iSTl896; ^; ^ as ! U1 ?' -- h- 

JT'lTO v- ««IMk iRbdihi> . Bratidesi Orach. -• • ’No^ seveqly^^ author’s great. r ™**;°** ™ in “5 amo.gu.uj® *u»n 

mattni ^ienaha^Pouah^r Rousseau, 5 lill;cqtiliipuin^ ft. the ^ in, performance An* -he o slow^w j.pljJ**® 

"n~:i — ■aIL ,^ U . sbtilraiion 6f his mlrid in MoraH’s- would ralherhave it sung in English fap it .njoVahbljffiii 



- many ■ i’ bthersV s’ But ! almost ’ the 
A- : ortfy' fteW .facr or challenging i 
: Rient c^ncernihg any of these pi 
’ :. R the isuggesdqrt; that; Der^inSt use 
, ^oloCr&jWai;pfirrR9demly affectfed ,>u 


i i|ie imng paraoieu. ivir. conccH“«y 

Is so anxious that not a defects of - 

of these amblguilies shell, c^use > 0 ^ ' 

1- shdiiiki c^ ,aloly . 


i3th IMoyerribier 10 gns. 


Italian; In Don Giovanni he 
sura that every nuance carries a 
. ift entendre that he mislays what 
t surely, the; key to the plot, which 
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Shakespeare 


Play by Play 

STEPHEN U SHERWOOD 


What ib the plot of Troilus and Crcssida? 
Of Cymbcline'f Stephen \J sherwood, 
who is high in the BBC Educational 
Service, presents the plots ol the 
thirty-seven plays in a form equally 
useful for adults and juniors. 

Wirh j 20 glorious two-colour illustrations 
by. Raymond Piper, phoenix 352 


China in Turmoil 


Eve- Witness 1 924 - 1948 

G. H. GOMPERTZ 


An expert’s study of the formative 
period of modem China. With wry 
detachment Mr Gompenz writes of 
excursions to Centra] and Northern 
China, of the Hankow crisis, of the 
struggle between Chiang and die 
Communists, of expatriate life, and of 
wartime internment. With 8 pp. plates 
and 3 maps in text. 451 


The Russian 


Revolution 


ROBERT GOLDSTON 


A. skilfully presented narrative of the 
events which transformed Russia and 
MU affect the entire world. This title 
is the first of a series to deal with 
seminal contemporary international 
events. With 27 drawings, 2 maps, and 
19 photos in the text, phoenix 301 


Stay a Girl . . . 

JOAN FRASER 


cnl! tire in Ms detailed aspects which 
so marks English fiction i.s in itself 
an inherent source of fictional 
novelty. One thing that the novel 
in England lias variously explored is 
the way in which the identity of ils 
heroes is drawn from the contingent 
cireum stances through which they 
mote. By finding a purposeful, 
con science -ridden life for iheir char- 
acters in the area of social connexion. 
English novelists have often 

attended less to those areas of 
solitary life where crises of singst, 
identity and transcendent vision 
nbound. Now if we take up 

an anthology like Richard Kosle- 
hmetz's On Contemporary Literature 
(Avon Books), which is edited in the 
assumption that a realist attentiveness 
is “distinctly separate from the 
dominant tradition of modern narra- 
tive literature ”, we can readily be per- 
suaded into the fashionable position 
that geographical or cull ura I inquiry 
in fiction is a by-blow to what novels 
nre really about. And we can pine 
always in our reading for the support 
of a metaphysics, an overt philosophi- 
cal dilemma, a vision of some scale 
and scope. In fact the consistent untl 
meaningful exploration of culture 
and social conscience can give us a 
proper sense of totality and aesthetic 
pleasure. 

The view that the modern English 
novel has somehow “ betrayed *' 
modernism therefore seems to me to 
show 3 failure of critical imagina- 
tion. particularly if we go further 
into the wriiers who are so often 
pinned as social reporters and critics 
and see how complex their tone is. 
One significant example is the evo- 
lution of comedy, a staple line in the 
British novel, in recent writing. 
Kingsley Amis may be finally the 
Jane Austen type, the comedian 
working in favour of the day-to-day 
against any grand deliverances. But 
many current English writers are 
clearly in the vein of the mueh- 


111.1 limned Evelyn W.iugh. often 
thought of as .1 nou-lisi of class and 
snobbery, but in fact .1 major con- 
tributor to the vein, of llw modern 
comic surreal (compatible enough 
with the vision of Terry Southern 
for the two to link together on 
the screenplay of The Laved 
One). Angus Wilson's grotesques 
are line visions of social and 
psychic displacement, caught in 
the spirit of a bland high camp pre- 
sentation. Muriel Spark’s macabre 
conjunctions of an orderly and tin 
anarchic vision, through which she 
cuts away social stabilities bv invad- 
ing them with gratuitous violence and 
death, are part of the same line. So 
are Anthony Burgess. John Bowen 
{The hint, ■aye), and David Lodge 
(The British Museum is Falling 
Da will, while B. S. Johnson's more 
mannerist, Trislram-Shandyish ap- 
proach [Albert Angelo. Trawl) sug- 
gests that such comic modes are cap- 
able of extreme sophistication and 
elaboration. The development toward 
grotesque seems likely to continue as, 
more and more, social change be- 
comes disorienting, masv society 
more impersonal, and the future 
more productive of an instinct to- 
ward apocalypse. 

Again, if we persist in taking as 
a kind of working norm the “ social " 
nature of the English novel, we also 
need to recognize the degree to which 
it has been marked by an instinct 
toward mythic or romance writing. 
The conventional account of the Eng- 
lish novel of the 195Q& is that it 
was dominated by a group of social 
realists who saw things sufficiently 
differently from their predecessors to 
be Angry Young Men but not suffi- 
ciently differently to be literary revo- 
lutionaries. Thev took their force 
from an interest in chronicling the 
Welfare Slate mood and front an 
atmosphere of working cluss or lower 
middle class dissent front those who 


The author presents a scries of 
exercises, designed specifically for 
women and based on the ease and 
rhythm of the dance — yet many can be 


performed at the rink or while waiting 
tor a bus. They refresh the mlud and 
lane up the body, endowing everyday 


By Dr. P. G. Sian. wood 


movement with poise and grace. 

With 16 pp. photos and about 50 line 
drawings. 214 


An Ogden Nash 
Omnibook 


OGDfeN NASH 


Six notable Verse Tales addressed to 


.younger readers, ‘The Untold 
Adventute' of Santa Claus’, 

‘The, Christmas That Almost Wasn’t’, . ; 
“AjBoy Js e Boy’, 'A B6y and His ’Room*, 
The Adventures of Isabel’, and' 

'Girls are $11 ly*. Illustrated. 35 s 


The Hunter manuscript collection, now begins to be holy, and, being nunt- 
which is in the possession of the Dean bjred among the saints, he triumphs, 
and Chapter of Durham and in the llc complains that the Calendar is 
Cathedral Library, contains in volume [{j 11 ; l \ , * r 8 |n ' antl b, tek alike, and that 

27 » variety of materials, mainly K' s "“ fil'hJl Z, mT l 

,n retl - Uut sec, nc has round one: the 
unrelated, of the eai her seventeenth mosi auducious Copyist, blotting out 
century. The fourth section of this (Jermamis, has hud the temerity to sub- 
volume appears to be a fragment of siitute un Interloper. From this arises 
a journal or common-place book a hot contention, for the new arrival 
; whose compiler (or, compilers') re-, will not go away, the first comer will not 
corded a few letters and Some poems, budge, and they will not agree to share, 

What says the Holy Father to this 7 


NEW ‘PENNANTS* 8s6deach 

RICHARD ARMSTRONG Island Odyssey 
ALICE HINT Jeanette’s First Term 
LORNA WOOD The Hag Calls for Help 


Among the poems, which Include one Sf 1 ** 1 , say u- ll l e H ? y . Mer 10 .ft 1 * 7 

° ~ .P l, 9* ^? ane °f Paules . If b- quiet in your stable, like Simon mid 

the attribution is correct, then the Jude who share a day (i.c. October 28]. 
■ poem should bo fldded to the canon of If not, then lei Ignatius wail for Fcbru- 
John Donne’s work. ary 15 in every fourth yeur a ml huve ns 


This poem evidently refers to* the his own the cun llu led day. 
canonization' (the " apotheosis ’*) of 1 1 

St. Ignatius of Loyola which ocair- . Cer, “ m » 0,nls "= cJ “P 1 *™- 
red in 1622, not to the beatification ,,ub or comment. In line I saver 


1,1 sufct, iiui iu me ucnuiKitiiun ■ 

in 1609. It was in 1622 that the Feast an « mutmat refer respectively to 
of St. Ignatius was fixed on July 31, Loyola's beatification and canoniza- 

— X A .1 ... . 


NOW SELLING 


State Crimes 

v. ■ 

• The ‘Softer of^th^koiisi 91 ^ C&mirtorw 
writes ot eight firnidfia- Sifue Trial *]’ 1 1 ; 

Six are English, and twdiPrepeh;, ,354 


St. Germanuspf Auxerre beingdrop- ,tion. Line 3 contains a reminiscence 
rf ( lni t ° ge,b f r th * • of Juvenal. I 5-6, appropriate for 

*??.“«-' tone while of 
teems typical of him i 1 bne 7 « 1S W* technical liturgical word 

■ - 'for What Wat -to, be set out in the 
JgnatjJ Lbyqlae diipofasif. rubrics, that is, irt red letters. Lines 


M v Nephew ; \ 

Haimlehc. 


JgnatJj Lbyolae *ttpqI«oi 5 . rubrics, that is, id red letters. Lines 

QuI steer nnte-fuit, sanctua nuhe® 7 ^ tefer to the Roman use of 
incipli .esse ' Matthew to prove the powers of the 
Loyola & in divis annumerntys Papacy. . S tab nl inn (line II) might 
. ova/L :mtan.any' kind of humble dwelling 
Sed qtierilur plenis a.tergo & margine D P nne j* refci-rlna.. 


j. i joifN ^turincs : ; 

- }. Was King Claudius ait unredepmed, 
a'dujwroits. monster ? Jftftti Turing . 
believe^ hcn ahcl advandes his caac IoV , - : 
• : ihe form of the King’s Journal.' 

. 'pntertaining’ (Teachers VPafttft.: 254 . 


; >Sed qtierilur plenis a.tergo & margine % F, ^Hy Donne is referring, 

fastis,, D ‘ course, to the Leap Year in his. 
.v jii nainio; quo stet- non sujpsrasse Anal. ooUplet, bul according to the 
:;r V; • ^ : locum. . . Old S(yle, or Julian Calendar, which 


. ' vGofrhahoj baud]! veritii'sf siibsti- Gregorian .. Calendar', iboj - for we 

• 1 . f . \4 • ’• 1 ’• u. v L-. * 'j—ii milSI ndH tun riuve I n iJia 


.':V • tulsse Itoihum. niusi add ten days according to the 





. i poftraiti of ris^hdiyidiials, gbod and' ' 

- whotprtje nuthoir knew -welt and 
, qf> friends. . jo* y. . ' ( . 

; 'i- V ;; \i. ■ BOO ; XS£U:iias 

« i_ ‘ Jt, tj^hii 

:’\ IMfofd siAci, 

. ^ ■; < H.v * r * iT : T- : .; -V:.V.. 


■ . : n'ovus hotoe* shin. “ Jin ' or " m niwxll <*' the Leap Year 

'Mere pec primus, nee-stmiil esse d / ty 'rT his reftdin 8 naturally assumes 
, \ ■ voluntj - rhal Donne « using the classical Latin 

J0 : . SptyH et hunc noduoi dcxteritate , reH .on February If. He could, how.-. 
: " ; , novft, , ; . ■,. eVer v b * l . lsipg f e ° rm loosely as a 

‘^ato slniui dixiL metrical equivalent for 


:: 

Fobrua, cqnflatulja; pd4ddca(quc r ^ Q ,u^ r, fc ycar a ? d appropriate 
■’ I;,’ • diem’. ., ,h f 2 ? t h hiS'dWn day . 

'« v tv rin* . L. r> . . .. . 


of Ignatius his Conclave . . .), there 
is no actual echo of this work in the 
poem. The satiric tone is the same 
in both, however, with an irrever- 
ence and wittinexs that suit well with 
Donne's. Yet one wonders why this 
poem, if it is his, has been so long 
in ooniing to light. Must it not appear 
in other common-place books or 
contemporary records 7 Perhaps it 
occurs elsewhere with 11 different 
attribution, or with mine at all. Wc 
must Inquire into the identity of the 
person who wrote down the preseivl 
text if we arc to judge of the authority 
of the attribution. 

This section of Hunter 27 Is in 
three different hands, hut of Iwedly- 
four pages, twenty, which include the 
Donne poem, are in the same auto- 
graph. Certain of the letter* in this 
hand ore signed by their author, one 
Thomas Carre (or Carr). A com- 
parison of this handwriting with that 
in volume 31 of the Hunter manu- 
scripts, which is mostly comprised of 
an extended common-place book un- 
doubtedly by Carre, shows that the 
two are alike; and, indeed, several 
persona] items occur in both collec- 
tions. According to Venn’s Alumni 
CantaMgtenses, Carre, who was 
born in Yorkshire, went to Peter- 
house in 1607, received a B.A. in 
.: 1610/11, after which be was a Fellosv 
df Jesus College, Cambridge, until 
1618.. He' took : Orders in 
that . year, • • and r fyis . prefer- 
ments included a chaplaincy to 
. Lord Strafford, whom he attended 
on the scaffold (May II, 1641), the 
Rectory of Huggate, Yorks. (1621). 
a prebendal stall at Durham (1631), 
and the Vicarage of Aycliffe, , Co. 
Durham (1632), Caffe himself says 
:(ii) Hunter 31) that he gdt possession 
of .the “ Rectory e of Himsworlh [i.e. 

■ .Hermwortb, in the East. Riding] .. . . 
presented' by qiy L. Danvers ”, a liv- 
ing to which he appears to have been: 

" preferred in 1620. an event not re- 

■ obrded by Venn. This is perhaps the 
■same Danvers, who married ihe 
widow Magdalen -Herbert in 1608, 
•the mother of George and the close 
friend of Donne. ' - Carre, seems to' 

: have been dote' to the Count and to 
influential people there, for he also 
’ new,-; John- Cp$in, the Restoration 
,i$hop of DUrham, Whose high' ibn*- 
"npXionS'helhed ad tO his earlv fkiie 
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“ran lhmi!>". To m*i»ic extent this 
.it tempi to (iiui a new Nlaiulpoim 
fur exploring socictv tan he said to 
have failed ; for though often they 
depended on treating for their heroes 
a self -devised morality .11 odds with 
public nioraliix. the "now" set of 
values proved to he a version of pro- 
vincial middle-class indignations 
against London or of lowoi vvoiking- 
ciitss indignations about the “boss 
class". Hut ibis particular vein of 
exploration exhausted itself fairly 
quickly, ami in anv case most ul the 
writers who were associated with it 
were actually writers ul widet range. 

An obvious case is Ii is. Murdoch, 
whose lirst novel. Under the Net, Was 
.K once brought under the net (danger 
—when in fact it was the lirst of a 
series id' symbolist -philosophical 
novels (in my view of great import- 
ance) dealing with the social or sexual 
manifestations of root -forces of being 
like love, power and lotcmism. 
Equally Alan Sillitoe. whose lirst 
novel, Saturday Night ami Sunday 
Morning, is indeed a social novel, pro- 
duced in his long short story The 
Loneliness of the Long-Distaner Run- 
ner not u social-realist portrait of 
a Nottingham delinquent but llimtly a 
deeply abstracted myth about free- 
dom of spirit. And David Storey, 
whose novel This Sporting Life was 
a fairly effective example of the sort 
of north-country fiction about the 
brash, assertive hero we had come 
to ex piect after the appearance of lohn 
Braine's Room at the Top, founds his 
best book, Rodeiijje, on a totally 
different kind of perception. In Rad- 
clifje the northern selling has been 
transcribed into a mythicized land- 
scape with ils own energies and steri- 
lities, and the novel is an emotional or 
psychological allegory about the divi- 
sion of spirit and flesh. The effect is 
much that wc might have if Emily 
Bronte and (he psychologist R. D. 
Laing had conspired to write a novel 


together; a vast . 
which land^pc,^; c > 
pxyc uc forces strugnL ^ 
ward definition. Bfi 

fundamental as nianv 
■]*« claimed 

dllioil uhn„n,I 


October 


dit ion abounds in roEiSS^ 


5 "-?ss.“-SS 

;hkI more obliqu® 

h, V' s 1101 only because 
harder and harder for then/.’ 
modcrii soucty— even mod ffj 
lish society- to draw coandw 

r c r:i ab ^ iw,iai ^ i ^ 

1 ■ has to do with fe, 

l ency of the modem mind to^ 
meaning for life nut in the socidfr 
alone but in the recess*, of* 
psyche, in inward jeogJ 
Mtcre may be a 
id limitation in the minds of m* 
English writers which discoua- 
them trom finding through 
redeeming vision, that larfr« ( 
optimistic modernity thatjj^^ 
to a number of modern Amerui 
novels ; the feeling of dUphctm^i 
is there, but the culture that ffiJIpjj 
the new metaphysics is not. U‘f 
is surely such a culture ibjt fiu 
present will-lo-slyle lh»l dmniiulri 
English society today is mrUbi to- 
ward. and one can see \he pressures 
toward it at work in ife until 
English novel. Perhaps fait u 1 
meaningful comparison to be nu& 
between England now and Amai 
in the 1920s, when (he gap benm 
generations became accelerated it 
a flltic nee created styles and dip! 
bul no sure social purpose. Anj/I 
so one can only hope that fa:] 

.f .L- IIW A ...Ml l__ 1 


guying Antiques 
How old ? How good 
How much ? 


Poetry and Criticism 

QUATERNION ON QUATERNION 


The p r ^f' A fyj'!* Br ~ h l ree J \ , ^ dlte ^ by Jeannine Hensley. Foreword by Adrienne Rich. 320pp. The Belknap Press of Harvard University 


London : Oxford University Press. £2 8 s. 


' i wneikd gride to buying, with expert 

•fflSK 10 ufe,uify a, " iii, r\, fin? 

01ms described and priced. ILLUS- 
mTED 

jtV.COYSH & J. RING 45s 


MICE HORSES 

1 Ul imilut of Police hones and their 

St. ILLUSTRATED 

; jUDrTH CAMPBELL 30 s 


Penguins 


'nltlve study of these unusual \ 
ids. The complete story oj 


Among the publications of Harvard 
University Press the John Harvard 
Library is designed " to make avail- 
able to the general reader indeftnilive, 
reasonably priced editions, major 
book-length documents of American 
cultural history which have hitherto 
been available only in research 
libraries or have been reproduced 
in unsatisfactory editions ", The idea 
is to include novels, poems, social and 
political writings, music, and carto- 
graphy, from the beginning of setfile- 
nient in America to the present cen- 
tury. Recent lilies in the Library 
include Cotton Mather’s Bonifacins, 
Emerson's English Traits, and Hut- 
chins Hapgood’s The Spirit of the 
Ghetto. It was a good thought to 


she married Simon Bradstreel and 
two years later she set out in the 
ArheHa, with husband, father, and 
mother, for Massachusetts Buy. 
Dudley was to become the second 
Governor of the colony, and Brad- 
street served as Governor for ten 
years. A first collection of Anne's 
poems, The Tenth Muse, was pub- 
lished in London in 1650. A second, 
enlarged and corrected, appeared as 
Several Poems in Boston in 1678. 


vcsler's translation, The Divine 
IVeekes and Works, is clear in her first 
verses. That is not to say that her 
versified quaternions assimilated, in 
any fundamental sense, the diverse 
influences of Sylveste-r, Sidney, du 
Barlas, or even the historians, 
Raleigh and Camden, whom she read. 
Much of the influence is a matter of 
surface. “My dazzled sight of late 
reviewed thy lines ", she writes in a 
poem on du Bartas, but she was in>- 


This is the basis of the new edition, telligent enough to know that she did 


except for modern spelling and punc- 
tuation. 


not possess 
Bartas 1 pen’ 


an angel’s voice or 
The Tenth Muse re- 


“ These poems are but the fruit of niains, however, a tedious collection, 
some few hours, curtailed from her « «eryone knows. In hU Homage 


sleep and other refreshments ”, John 


pul Atmc Bradslrect's Works in this NYoodbridge wrote in the introduc- 


'Adr Hit old hlsiorv, rowing all species. 

■ HILLY ILLUSTRATED 

JOHN SPARKS & TONY SOPER 45s 


context. She is not entirely happy 
where the company is strictly literary. 

Anne Dudley was born in 1612, the 
daughter of Thomas Dudley, steward 
to the Earl of Lincoln. Ai sixteen 


tion to The Tenth Muse. But the 
poems are not as simple as that im- 
plies. “ A right du Bartas girl ", 
Nathaniel Ward called Anne Brad- 
street, and indeed the murk of Syi- 


to Mistress Brad street John Berry- 
man allows the poet a stanza of excul- 
pation: 

Versing, I shroud among the dynasties ; 
quaternion on quaternion, lire levs I 

phrase 

anything past, dead, far, 
sacred, for a barbarous place. 


LONDON’S 

INDUSTRIAL 

HERITAGE 


HOW NOT TO DO IT 


A tbtt -19 of 53 ni London's Indnstrfa 
ah. Otir 60 full page photographs. 
AUBREY WILSON 63s 


Michael Irwin : Henry Fielding: The Tentative Realist. 147pp. Clarendon Press : Oxford University Press. 25s. 


so one can umy nope iriai iuj 
of the 1960s will be as produsM 
period for fiction as the Antd 
1920s. 


1 he Somerset & 
Dorset Railway 


A DONNE DISCOVERY 


ikmytaf nory of Britain's best known 
at mi colourful cross-country Hite, 
ILLUSTRATED 

ROBIN ATTHILL 42 s 


in Paris where he was principal*^ 
lain to the Anglican RoyafekW 
while at Huggalc, wrote fanj 
Cosln at Durham, who 
Archdeacon of the East W| 
about his ambi lions, in MuA^ 
in a letter preserved faJJJJJ 
Library in Durham (Micswjjj 
Spcnrnuin Msv XL VI. 22M* 
ill Cosill's Cmr«pon*«y?F® 
Society, 1869], L2I0-UM. 
appears keen on improving^* 
lion and il is natural, lhaiw* 
have cultivated the .rccogW,. 
man like Cosin who mip 
fill to his advancement. ; • 1 
It is impossible lo k, n0W 
when Donne wrote this P 0 ^*, , 
Ctirrc copied it. T*j a, d* 
letters in Hunter 27 be* - ^ 
February 4 , 

1633. but. of course. m 
have been copied l°«« 
composed. The 
written after the cv^J^MS 
the canonization of 
n .,/i rm rp micnt 


WESTCOUNTRYMEN IN 
HUGE EDWARD’S ISLE 


Jb mum of Devon merchants In tht 
\fwmcobiiy In the half century after 
ILLUSTRATED 
fcOREENHrLL & 

PGIFPARD 50g 


rifflths’ Guide to 
Klron Trade of 


The first requirements of a work of 
scholarship or criticism is that it em- 
ploys texts of the highest possible 
authority. ’ Except for The Covent- 
Garden Journal, the author of Heilry 
Fielding : The Tentative Realist uses 
the Henley edition of Fielding 
throughout his study, even when 
referring to Joseph Andrews, Tom 
Jones, and Amelia. The only things 
to be said in favour of Henley are 
that il is more complete than any of 
tho other editions, and that it is gener- 
ally available in libraries throughout 
the English-speaking world. Textu- 
ally it has no authority. The main 
substance of Mr. Irwin's book was 
originally an Oxford B.Utt. thesis 
and why a scholar with ready access 
to the Bodleian Library and within 
easy reach of the British Museum 
should fail back upon Henley is not 
; easy to understand. The splendid 
first volume of the new Wesleyan edi- 
tion of Fielding may not have been 
published in time for Mr. Irwin to 
take advantage of it, but the Wes- 
leyan editor. Professor Martin Bnt- 


niodern critics he mentions Martin plained away as having been written 
BiUiestin and lan Watt most fre- “ about a century too soon ". Per- 
qucnlly, but he hardly glances at their haps Mr. Irwin's critical acuity and 
arguments and his interpretation of grammatical competence are best 
their studies of Fielding is hyperbolic. ■ demonstrated in this pa&age ; 

Of nearly all other critics who have Allworthy has to be shown as a charac- 


treated Fielding the moralist he makes t er capable of sermonizing, and his sister 


no mention at ail : Henry Knight Mil- as a woman capable of suppressed lust 
ler’s large and impressive study of die and domestic hatred. Bul whereas the 

n I t I- « V! .11 .... mn.Um .‘..-.I 


testin, hud nlrcucly produced, in 1961, 
an excellent text of Joseph Andrews. 


'MtaJb .Srt source book first 
Critical Introduction 


And il is an Irony scarcely to be en- 
dured that The Spectator Is cited 
from tho text of' tho 1907 Everyman 
edition. 

It Is nlso a requirement of Mr. 
Irwin’s work That it shouid tako rea- 
sonable and comprehensive note of 
other works bearing on the subject. 
An undergraduate may have to be en- 
couraged .to eschew 'dependence oh 
the critical judgments of others;. ah 


first volume of Fielding’s Miscellanies t 
(it is advertised on the dust jacket of L 
the book under review) receives no } 
remark at all; nor does William J 
Empson’s brilliant and controversial j 
essay on Tom Jones, published in ] 
The Kenyon Review in 1958. There ( 
is no mention either of Maynard j 
Mack’s important essay on Joseph 
Andrews, published nearly two 
decades ago, or of Andrew Wright's 
more recent Henry Fielding. Musk 
and Feast. 

Mr. Irwin gives little indication 
that he is engnged, let alone affec- 
tionately engaged, in the works under 
scrutiny. He is a determined diag- 
nostician of the ills of Henry Field- 
ing; "The form Fielding developed 
involved an uneasy compromise be- 
tween ... various pressures." So 
much is said in the introduction, and 
U 10 book contains what is intended lo 
he a revelation of what tho com- • 
promise involves. The author sets 
out to draw attention in Fielding " to 
the frequency .with .which he "miscal- 
culated, or fell into contradictions *'. ; 
To paw oYer the extraordinary chflp^ . 
ter/ '.called- " Fielding’s Moral Posi- : 
tlon ” (in which occurs the statement ” 


modern writer would feel constrained 
to root such striking tendencies deep in 
the characterization as a whole, Fielding 
is content simply to Leave the Alhvorthys 
weakly and generally defined— he 
[sic] as a Good Man and she [sic] as a 
Prude— and manipulate (hem in 
different ways for a variety of local 
purposes. 


This is as good a reason as any avail- 
able in Andover in 1631. After 
several years of the versifying hdbit, 
as a later stanza in the Homage says: 

The proportioned, spiritless poems 
accumulate. 

And they publish them 

nwny in brutish London, for a hollow 

crown. 

(“ Brutish ’*•; ns Mr. Berryman says, 
"her epithet for London in a kindly 
passage about the Great Fire .”) 

So the tenth muse, u lately sprung 
up in America ”, did not spring very 
high. Indeed, the only poems by 
Anne Bradstreet which the general 
reader will find worthwhile are six 
or seven short pieces which she 
wrote without benefit of du Bartas, 
Sylvester, or Sidney ; poems coming 
as directly as poems ever come from 
particular experiences, deaths, ill- 
nesses, fears. The best of them are 
" In Reference to Her Children ", 

■ " Upon the Burning of Our House ", 
“A Letter to her Husband ", and 
“ As Weary Pilgrim None of these 
is as vivid ns the best of Edward 
Taylor, not to extend comparison too 
far from her own Buy, but they are 
worth reading. 

On the whole, however, it is best to 
place Anne Brad street^ poems as 
chapters in her owu impressive and 
moving life, and that life, in turn, in 
the larger story of Massachusetl* 
Bay. The poems themselves huvq 
little or nothing to do with the Ameri- 
can tradition m poetry. There are 
obvious and cogent reasons why She 
Is not found in William' Carlos Wil- 
liams’s In the American Grain, for 
instance, or in any compilation which 
stresses the development of American 
literature as distinct from English 
literature. Mr. Berryman's homage 
is lavished upon Mistress Bradstreet, 
emigrant, pilgrim, wife, mother; the 
poetry is something of a distraction. 
That seems, after, all, about right. ' 


*F«/f of marvellous things* London magazinb 

Harold Nicolson 

DIARIES AND LETTERS 1939-1945 . 
‘This volume is even more readable than the 
first, more compulsive than a •novel* ttmis ed. sutp,. 


<A modern Pepys... there will never be a better 
orivate record of the war. years* evening stanmap . 


* BOOK 0F EPITAPHS cou raged to eschew 'dependence oh ter called " Fielding s Moral P os i- 

0 * }«) ; 1 " r , n ® the critical judgments of others ; ari tlon " (In which occurs the statement 

tttalH*' Including those of aulh or must be thoroughly at home that " Delsrp . . . was ncarJy forgut- 

t 1 ** in both primary and secondary ten by ihe middle of \ 0ui [eighteenth 

fare D?. ■ e P l,a P n - ILLUS- g0Qrces> £ ut H * Fielding : The century ’*) and a pedestrian account 
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Tentative Realist — which contains of the plays, the author gives a sum;, 
no bibliography— betrays a vitiating mary relation ot Jonathan Wild 
ignorance in (his respect. "One of (Which work receives a terminal 
the things I am trying to show in “e" in the chapter hue): and 
this book is that Fielding was a didac- of A Journey from . Tips H arid 
tic -writer, a /moralist , the author to the A fext. He then ■ >uros 
announces. He then proceeds to rpake to .• “ Tlie Influences Behind the 
Straw men of certain Fielding critics, Novels " and lo the three novels 
Who are said : lo be anaesthetized by jheritselvcs. Joseph Andrews is said 
-** a nostalgic euphoria that blurs critl- to be unoriginal, and the moral 
cal insight and .usually seeks expres- intention of the book ts partly gelded • 
sion 'iu metaphors about Old Wine by its manner . The plot of Tom 
and God's Fresh Air Of Fielding's Jones '* is more artificial and ihcrc- 
biographers he cites .Cross and fore more constricting, than that ot 
Dudden as equally authoritative; Of Joseph Andrews". Amelia is cx- 


EVGEHIA GMZBURC 

. ■ . ! INTO. WHIRLWEto ■ ' 

The other side of; the Svetlana stqry. c A mo- J 
, ving and very great record s the times c Evgenia 
. -Ginzburg -irise? oiii;.of her inferno as a hujrian 
'‘ -being of exceptional nobilitjv,\one.is aware of ' 1 
having toudied something 6f unique beauty^ ; 
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CHACHA ‘A delectable CT^'jon 

Sn'ssih. ‘ Getting, r naity’s lifpriime i postbgmoussly pu^.- v ; /-.iijhqiiMr.Mehta^n^tiires with deep affectioiv. 

brought into perman literature a new p qe ms follow the manuscript . 1 g punctured : dream 6 f empire* daily telegraph 18s 
characteristic blend. . ' LuJL.li u.. • r * * ■ *. 


private record of the war.^eays* evening standard. : 

f Admirable balance between p,ubUc and private,. 

;; matters . * . a fine Seriousness b'eufeath the scholarly 
; wit and the badinage * listener v ’ V illustrated 45s.. 


NIGEL BAICHIN 

•■ RINGS ‘OF INFINITE SPACE An up-to-the- 
,, minute new jciove) abpptth^ astronauts. : f Fasciha- : 
l i ' fihg'--one he?has wnfteji*; t i; ;; 

observer c Enormously • readable’ j ;: l 

UEDMEHTA^ ^ 

/ 1 DELINQUE^ d^CI^.tA^d^lectable creation . 
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■y.nbtes, . ; THE l^ONG PURSUIT An escape from Sumatra 1 . 
P r ^ a ;® ' ; ‘ ' in 1942 C A tough tale, tautly told* daily mail 21s I 
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THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT THURSDAY OCTOBER 


T he Spanish theatre of the 
seventeenth century is one of 
Europe's literary glories. The 
plays themselves are hard to t rant* late, 
so their merit is not apparent to those 
who cannot read Spanish. Adapta- 
tions, like Mr. John Osborne's A 


GOLDEN AGE DRAMA 


THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT THURSDAY OCTOBER 19 1967 


elves are hard to tram* late, 

it is not apparent to those haps influenced by the attacks of Alonso and J. M, Blccua included that only three pl.ivs hv I ope de- 
read Spanish. Adapts- nit-theatrical moralists, purged their ten poems from Tirso's plays in their serve to "he called works of an. ilui 
Mr. John Osborne's A subj_eol-mat ter and accepted a deeply anthology of traditional-type Spanish Calderon " neiaii pas hoiuieic 

■ifi-w./ .inu Hr 1 1** ^ f Clhri^lia n intern I'fft at inn nf hmmn Ivtu 1 * :iihI ihp nn^ninp c>f FI hdmmi> 11 


y«n!. linanecd hv a ■ 

V : ! s ! ni “'Siiratcd y in ijW'Ml 

e ; lrli «l Plays date * Lope 4 
1 s M 1». Is 1 adrid ihe n * ' rfiD1 & 

beeane'thetlS^ 

"fSpin. 

public theatres (com, 



) mme theatres It ornte 1 ^ 


literature — especially in their lyric 
poetry — so those who have tried to 
assess the merits of their plays have 


metres, the concern with love and Lope s supreme lyrical gifts or about 
honour, the existence of some coin- Calderdn's rhetoric. Does he think 
mon conventions, is largely an illu- that plays consist purely of psycho- 

Tlhp acImtSchino ft InrrV ^iMsuonti.s^e miAPn<il l.ime nawl 


Mr. Casa's lunik is more modest 
in scope. He lakes Ihe plays by 


The great difficulty lies in the 
enormous number of plays that sur- 
vive. Many were carelessly printed 


mari7.es some plays by Castro, Lope qui (ourncau tragique" and remarks ,, .h! vi' [I : ,‘ yU " S , 

de Vesa. A areAn. Tt™ VM™ ^ i n «\.. nn aau a maaL , *i JJinsl M‘'ieto and 


- - . . de Vega, A la iciin, Tirso, Vdlcz dc that perhaps Lope changed his mind some nMihTm •ni° U !f 1 »,‘! IK t .'ir'"] 

vive. Many were carelessly printed Guevara, Mendoza. Rojas, Moreto about it as he wrote it, we wonder ™ . , t \ , . u, f ' l H lll,s J nl 

or revised manuscript copies mvolv- and Caldcrdn ; he then discusses con- whether he noticed how the imagery p-assablc ones, l ie also 

Ing textual problems as great as those ven lions, roles, characterization, psy- of all the love-talk in that great , J good ease for the play do- 
provided by English early seven- chology, themes, order, love, honour tragedy t though bits of it are very J. . irom Ccrvantess novel U 
teenlh-centiiry plays. Attributions and poetic justice in 150 large pages, funny) consists of metaphors of iSVVii ‘ The (. lass l.ta*n- 

(A Bond Honoured is one) are often He delves into particular plays death and destruction. emtej. Morelo look [rum Cervantes 

doubtful. Caution is advisable before (though not as n rule very deeply) and Often enough we arc reminded of whal sui,ed bis dillcrcnl. drama- 
generalizations can be made. Lope he also generalizes. He refers to nuin- the interesting introductions that M ; I . c . plirpos ^. 0 » c ?* Si, y is ‘»l*n to cri- 

Adk \Paaa tisan a nlnvivriohl CTO US iMmcl arlh'lec hu Cmmicb a ..i ... >i..i . . lFCIsill. MofCtil S -I ill, i, -iiu .■ .m.l 


p ,.v isivu io nuin- uic micrcsung intraaucuons mat m. 

de Vega was a lively playwright erous learned articles by Spanish, Aubrun provided some veurs buck for 
and a very great poet ; the fT'jnch, German. American and Eng- his editions of two laic plays by Cal- 
arlistic subtlety of his best work hsh scholars. Throughout he assumes dertin. There are some nercenlive 

ii.iik rhu i-i iH i I w rtf nnl. (hat the merit lic« in "la . ■ . i. . ^ 


death and destruction . Mor V° l,K ' k lr,,m Cervantes 

Often enough we arc reminded of J!” i h f* d,l l urcnl * drum “’ 
the interesting introductions that M. P v,°r ^ ? s ‘ ,y # |s op J-‘ n 10 cn " 1 

Auhrun nr.wi.lert c.tm* wi.rc Knob f«r l! C ! N,P ' MofCtil S AlllnrhllS tllltl 


contrasts with the crudiLy of pot- 
boilers, in which — none the 
less — there are often brilliant Bashes 
of poetry and excellent single scenes, 
Cafderdn was a more consistent 


r. , - , — j uii nuviucu auuic yen is buck ior v „ . • ■ . , . . , , 

French, German. American and Eng- his editions of two laic plays by Cal- . ,/v “ lnd p L * d »n d *hlctJ lu Lope’s 
lish scholars. Throughout he assumes derdn. There are some nercenlive arw,ltfs! Ll nixii^n .sin nvi- 

that the merit lies in "la comddie remarks about particular plays or (Punishment without Re- 

espagnole dans son ensemble ”, and groups of plays, about their authors a, ?i 1,1 ,h ? Sa . mc lim « dilli:rs 

this is what he offers to the general or their psychology, or the conven- froni lf ' i *J.° 1 re,os P ,;l V- however, is 
[J ade # r : *f e hopes that we shall see lions used. Of many plays it is true ? ver . y pail,d afla,r compared with 

ha tiL he &par ? ,sh theatre “pose des that Lopes story of passionate, inces- 


Cafderdn was a more consistent “ a Eilr e ^P ar ?* sb theatre “ pose des ihi 
writer, but he often repealed him- P rt >p l6n i e s qui son t encore les ndtres , 
self, and others imitated his self-repe- et 11 SL, 6gere des solutions dont nous [ e 
titlons. Early plays were sometimes pouvons aujourd hui encore tirer L’s 


S rfi wife and 


■uuiw. cbiiji weis auiiisiimw nuri " . — ...i . . *- « ulcur mvesm none cnacun tie ses per- 

morally irresponsible and melo- ■ 1 t | ou i5h some may still banker sonnages dun caractfcre en fonction de 

dramatic ; the later dramatists, per- l ^ a . n P^ a y s * a p ' 6ce (non calqutfe sur le riel). 


dteUe.se livrent un cternel combat. u v ; f : h : r ,V: n , , auN ' ,UL !fV , ul 
auteur investit done chacun de ses per- ^ * alher ultimately responsible lor 

....... ... r _ . Ineir i nc(*cl i .1. 


Charles Vincknt Aubrlin: La 

Comidie espagunle 1/600-1680). 


, • — r'"/ M — « "M'MWVV JUI LW isct;, 

p«. , - .I 


their incest. Mr. Casa's book is 
honest and mostly to the point. He 
does justice to a wrongly maligned 
writer. 

In 1604 Lope de Vegn printed a list 
or the plays he had written before 


16Dpp.Parl3:Pres«es AnCun oft^ed s the poeti^ When hy ^ f"*? of , sceneAnd nf ^i^ope deVcgn printed a list 

defiance. 16fr. be quotes anv he shoves i?'tnin « of lhe same diama[,st lle wril «: f. f p,a ^ he had written before 

sia,- -ttisisnss 


S nn ‘ „ Lontlon: endings (Other hhmnhte .1 n V. ' da,,s l l his ‘°' re de la communaui^ nat- ' varded '- The play was presumed to 

°xford University Pritts. 12 vate thfs dSlnrahU C! S? ? 1U " dom on ddsespire, mais dans unc have disappeared, but Dr. Dixon 

Elsufrhnlenio premiado. Comedia ™ let hBdi cpl lori iblehi abi it.) He refers vrfritd humaine a-lemporelle ei univer- found one with the sumc title in a 

5“°^ * n . flfSTO 1° l h * d,ff f ren . 1 . s y stems selle - supposed second volume of the % 11 


ramosa, amouiaa en esta cdtcidn, to me aineiem systems of selte. supposed second volume nf ih.”.. ' “ 

£v“^ Here andelsewhere be gives us useful {SsSit 

por^rT "yr^'and '‘Sar^iv/nn^C A ere !°° ™ n J Ln ‘ h ? MooSn^s ' d«th 


by Oran! and Cutler. £2 13J5 pesetas). porary | yric a id narrRiiwn^^, » Nevertheless there are too many in the year of Montalb;in’s death 
N, D - Shergold. A History of the Sinn wJ ehhci FreS n? tSS'TS f ?“ ,!s .in tilts book. It is too ambi- after a long period of premature senj- 

Sr#™ snrsBiSr ^ SKWaJS-jsscs X! 

Elia'S! awsa 

ear ror tyriL poetry. Yet Ddniaso character of Calderdn; he asserts °ixon has edited this text of 1638 
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CALIFORNIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The Christian Century in 
Japan 1549-1650 

C. R. BOXER 


The Cemmunity Builders 


and assembled a formidable body of 
evidence to prove Ihul the play was 
originally Lope’s. The case is con- 
vincingly argued and well supported. 
The editor has inevitably spent more 
efforL in establishing authorship than 
in appreciating dramatic merits and 
poetical beauties. The play Itself — 
though not one of Lope’s most im- 


portant works— is a readable and 
lively example of his early style. 
During the last fifteen years Pro- 
fessor J. E. Vnroy and Dr. N. D. 
Shergold have spent much lime in 
searching out, imnscribing and pub- 
lishing documents about the Spanish 
scvenlecmh-eentury then Ira, Tlieii- 
tricnl leases, dales of payments to 
playwrights, legislation concerning 
dosing of the theatres in the 
1640s, plans of playhouses, contracts 
with actors and other documents are, 
thauks to this indefatigable parlnci 1 - 
shtp, available to scholars in accurate 
transcriptions. These documents mid 
the years spent in studying them, form 
the basis of the greater part of Dr. 
Shergold 's large and useful bouk. He 
has also added in such material ns 
survives from the Middle Ages. He 
ins with, the dramatic tropes of 
dl ' ® F a ? ,er and Christmas liturgies 
and, follows the history of stages and 
paging up to the end of the seven- 
■ u n Y\ centur y- His book, makes 
obsolete. many earlier investigations. 

The work 1 is thorough. The author 
does not confine , himself to public 
1 theatres : he studies also plays in 
... chqrches : and palaces, the influence 
of pybllp Shows. fccrepionial ban- 
' qu « ,s and public entries 1 of pVinces 
I and ^, at bob,es J on st «8e effects and 
' ; da £ orale IteUarihte theatricality 
or the Bile d Retiro palace-stage dur- 
Ing the reigns of Philip IV' and 
Charles IL Once we know the dale 
and nature of a given play, he enables 
us to guess more accurately how it 

■ !™f£. h ^ e been acted - i This kind of 
• belp Is obviously relevant to the task 

pf the literary critic. 

' . Tbe emergence of the Comedia, ori- 

;■ Sjfi^Uy _an Italian Importation, coin- 
•, c ided with the rise of ;the professional 
,a .c lo , f ' wbo perhaps was a descendant 

■ of the medieval juglar. During the 
/. ® Qp Ij/,.part .of the sixteenth century. 


EDWARD P. EICHLER 
and MARSHALL KAPLAN 


This book describes the first European arrival 
in Japan, the organization of the first Jesuit 
•missions, and the subsequent fate of missionaries 
and converts in the face of savage persecution'. 

88j. net 


New, large, totally- planned communities, bor- 
rowing on the concept of British new towns, 
arc being developed privately in America ns an 
answer to urbanization run wild. This studv 


Korea in World Politics 
1940-1950 


arc being developed privately in America ns an 
answer to urbanization run wild. This study 
examines the assumptions and philosophy of the 
community builders, and their methods and 
procedures; land acquisition, financing, sales 
tactics and political arrangements. 4 ^. net 


r ; An;Eyatoti(>n v of'Americari IJ® 

•_ tommunity 

V -.v . ; An Introduction and Guide 

anslysia of the United . . Edlted by NORMAN RENTON 
States ^l u r«-jn Kbtta, ,-the ; oply hqok on the ERNEST G. REIMER and HARRY A 
. wbiect td study in detail origins of tho . • WILMER • - ■ HARRY A ‘ 

• : Thirty-Eighth JPdml Jpl • V thb pUn ; ; fer .. Korean . r ! 

■' ;; •• TruB^^un, aqd thl» intcrnalideyfalopnients tlr^t; introductory account of new thcraDemin 
- • ' eventually led to ^.^caniwjit - net programmes .which : arc. how 23^ . 

Vi: A- V-fy v;;!| £ ' Aj: y. •. '.r; ^ccdonai- . institutions .in . Si&X jaS; 

V. Guilt and SUl Irt : ; I ■' fl ronow beingdevplope^ 

Traditiodar f!hina . o^. : 4 P ,4 


Traditional China 

WOLFRAM EtjERHARD 


GOLDSCHMIDT 


A detaU 




^tdrtHftTlmve^classeS in . bpth . -"add ^ 

J - otwitemporhi’y <^hinp.;; • 
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Philip IV in ml* ****** 
rose in importance, fn 
1 d »c century Caldertn Sfl? 
Miciumental alleaori« Hr* 1 ** 
> orsanild by "™‘ 
Rlnv ;.nd performed UVS 
l >mum.n to the three manifl, 
were the professional actors 

lists who wrote for all Of 
1 11 II lienees were extensive C 
Inv period 1580 to 1700 
nearly 4UU pa^. Here D ^ 
■f lds ^ authorities ire K 
Professor Varcy's researches-^ 
own extensive reading of ^ 
He makes good me of his 2 
U 11 fortunately, though there aresej- 
lovely, illustrations of settings £ 
jew plays performed at Coun.fel 
is virtually none for the pu b& tW 
tre ; but we can learn something f W3 
eighteen ill-century plans about itsfc 
position and the different win j 
which the audience saw the play. (Dr. 
.Shergold docs not use (heducrinim 
of the popular theatre ns Joseph Sir- 
jMU saw it in 1760.) Though ibtf- 
he stage was usually unkaCaf w- 
cinl scenic effects were usednoithqi 
the end of the sixteeotl centurj,- 
an upper stage could represent a M, 
the walls of a city or an upp«uq. 
Discoveries could be madeintw 
tained-off space below it Propeuki 
of some kind were used quite enlj, 
and various machines became iropoT.- 
nnt as the century advancei Augb 
could fly from one side of the 
to another, Euridice could a; 
through a trap-door as Orpha 
turned round, horses appeared id b 
pit, and — by a turning device- 
Daphne could be transfon^ 
instantly into a laurel bush. 

Amateur court-plays begin a 
flourish soon after Philip lVsKfr 
slon, though there were someeaicf 
ones. The professionals came in 
fow years later, with the arrival^ 
Cosine Lolli, engineer and slip 
architect, from Florence in I626af. 
(he inauguration of the Buen Rtf 
palace in 1633. Calderdn^ Louk 
Greatest Enchantment was addfl; 
the Rcliro lake at Midsumnter, Its. 
Galatea was drawn oyer.it in a bit 
phnl car by sirens, and at the a 
Circe’s island palace turned intot 
snowy wilderness from which** 
n volcano. Other exlrHordinarjqJ 
tacles were performed until — id * 
enrly 1640s— troubled times PJ 
cud to them. The arrival to V 

of Philip’s second vvife id, 

brought buck public and pp«i? 
fiirmuncos. The palace .plays t®. 
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f MODERNISMS 

w ill the slogans we arc used to 
aired in debates about the 
Estate of English letters, the 


about cut-ups or streams of con- 
sciousness and in general his refusal 
to be fashionably gloomy is bracing 
nnj useful. But ju^t as one doubts 
whether mini-skirts really do portend 
a major novel, so one feels distinctly 
guarded at the pro.xpect of a new 
mylhicisni that has Rathliffe as its 
crucial model ; even after marks have 
been awarded for allegorical vasl- 
ness there is still the elementary ques- 
tion of how well the book is written, 
line by line, and the frequent ten- 
dency of those who thirst for vatic 
/.oul is to grind such questions hugely 
underfoot. 


pared with those from larger pub- 
liners 7 Your revipvwr* fnr SnJon^ 


libers? Your reviewers, for instance, 
nave not turned their nttemion to our 
first three books, whereas (less rele- 
vantly! your educational sister has. Of 
course there are enough books pub- 
lished to overfill any review page a 
hundred times. Bui poetry is a high 
form of li tera lure. It Is one rhat has 
laden into neglect. Many people do 


try to help ii on its way, bu> the people 
who have the cower, and then-.frnv ih» 


more experimental writing 

Lqo be the one most able to throw S. M, 

.rrifs on to the defensive. It is . . 

Sve years since the great The long review in our last issue, of 
CHt upheaval reached Us cli- Stanley M orison s book on Fell types 
Kth the publication of Ulysses was the last thing read to him before 
M Waste Land, but these works he died last week This review, though 
? SI) looked back on guiltily, as j 101 last word at least gave some 
i “ var,f.,«d to learn: new impression of Monsons scholarly 


kons we've refused to learn ; new ""P™* 10 " « ^.orison s 
S, sm cnwtcd .o ex- 


who have the power, and therefore lhe 
responsibility, to do most in fact do not 
exceed themselves. The result is that, 
after tottering optimistically on the 
brink for perhaps some lime, the small 
press collapses. 

And thus, Mr. Gnnunc, poetry con- 
tinues to have a high price. It i* a 
sad situation — tor the reader, and for the 
poets who (with eccentric exception) 
would rather reach a wider audience 
even if it menns no increase in income. 
And yet poetry can sell if it is cheap: 
although we suffer from all lhe obstacles 
that present themselves 10 the small 
press, we have proved that fact 10 our 
satisfaction. 

CLIVE ALLISON and MARGARET 
GRIGSON. 

Allison and Busby Ltd., Publishers, 
II Fiizroy Square, London, W.l. 


to change my mind If Professor Fairley 
had noi added "There is nothing here 
to discuss". I can only reluctantly 
interpret this to mean that once he has 
told his readers whal he meant to say, 
they may not argue that whai he 
actually wrote seems lo mean something 
else. Even so. I don't suppose that in 
tils unwillingness l 0 discuss he would 
welcome lhe support of your reviewer, 
to whom any references lo what are 
normally, and un maliciously, accounted 
weaknesses in a poetic work — "vague- 
ness, inconsistency, perfunc tori ness 
and mconsequentialily ", to quote 
from his own list— are " not 
judgments but abdications of 
judgment ", and best disregarded as 
lhe fruit of my preconceived deter- 
mination to disparage Goethe. Aca- 


demic writing in Germany has suffered 
a long time -from the suspicion that all 
criticism smacks of Mephistophelcs, and 
when your reviewer not only calls me 
an lago, but reflects that I “ seemed to 
be tempting providence " by presuming 
lo find a shortcoming In Professor 


Fairley’s work, I fancy myself back in 
an old-time “ Doktorandensemlnnr 


“J '!* J— IO > 

I,«nnc „f inviip. Morison was personally responsible 


y the valuable lessons of Joyce, P™n.u y .espons.o.e 

w Woolf. &o., have not been of 0 , ab ° ll,l, k ,n 1 * ‘ b, j P™ e i“- ™ rcl : 
r. I .■* . in a n « fully, he abolished the TLS crossword 

r puzzle (and. mercilessly, .he final 

ibore they left off" is little short of solut,on>-bu ,t migh sahsfy hts 

S-ta. have been more to do P. ass, ,°" f or lnfon ™" on , l ^ al hls dea * 
.77 . . , • _ p _ should be unsenti men tally recorded 

.Afewhoonotmn o a dtshnct v . ^ co » 

“± . y ’ Stef’S dosvn, too. that his decision to 
abandon insularity, to notice books 


V A vast number of new volumes 
of verse come into this office for re- 
view. and we are obliged to do a certain 
amount of weeding out. The three 
books in question were, in fact, weeded 
out but not because they issued front 
a small publisher. 


DEEP WATERS 


- .J I L . i L„„ J_ unsjtuii tut iui.uLiuaLit.sii lliaL Ills ucaw 

uadi -bu have been more to do . , , , , . .. . , 

,77 . ■ should be unsenti men tally recorded 

.A^tornotmn o a dtshnct v . ^ co » 

“± . y ’ Stc^’S dosvn, too, that his decision to 
tlisjjwl c it P . _ „ f abandon insularity, to notice books 

modem body o^xperjence. Mere £ronl other ^ E „ B |i sh . S p raking 

nps^aton, he ktnd of exh I- oE , he world w b as , h 7 n , ai „“ 

tMfsmil novelty that one finds P . o£ an edit0 ' ria[ H tha , 

tea. ^ 0 , say, the American 0 p era , e3 today . ■■ The dissemination 
SM Maintain poets and their J ideas o irrespKtive 

^jm 1 lsters,can .nthusensebe o£ lan “ re=d or ’ coun ^ y o£ 

“7 lea d0 "f To?, 0 ' "fisin "may sound a more high-fain- 
tatatas,say,liheworkofPh.lip 6a ._ em p 0mp0us _ phrase than 

*7. . - L . , . . . “the medium is the message”: 

It pother words, a good deal nevcrlhcle5S |he e ia , 8 here 

Ma nke out a general cr.lB.4- wr| , larg{ . £or , hose who wish |0 


Sir,— Your generous treatment of 
Cape Editions in your issue of October 
12 prompts us to offer (wo clarifications. 

Your reviewer gives the impression 
that Cape Editions aims only at "re- 
issuing" books previously published 
In this country. In fact, of the first 
twelve titles announced, only the Ortega 


an old-time “ Doktorandensemlnar 
Goethe's name isn't half as sacrosanct 
as that in Germany today. 

I am sorry to have had to omit the 
source of the quotation from Professor 
Fairley’s Study of Goethe (the space 
available went almost entirely to giving 
sources of primary text*), though he 
shouldn’t seem lo reproach me for this 
when his own boolc contains no referen- 
ces at all. The context of my own re- 
marks will be found on pp. 256-7 of 
Got i he, A Critical Introduction. 

RONALD GRAY. 

Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 


ROYALS AND THEIR RULES 


has been published in this country and 
has long been out of print. While two 


WHAT PRICE POETRY? 


Sir, — Mr, A. H. Gomrae (October 5) 
asks why poetry books are always so 
expensive. The answer of course is that 
they are not always expensive: this firm 
was started this year with the specific 
aim of publishing original poetry books 
at five shillings each— or as cheaply as 
production ctwls allow — and there ate 


Hu maneos, me pmutc .r-j* 
tinned with renewed splertdoar ow- 
nft.ir Piibfoi-rin\ death in I68 I.S»j 


after Culderdn’s death In I6H.SJ 
plays wore performed also o 
Comdex, whose mechanical^ j 
scenic resources had to K|iw/j 

in nrdnr In CODC Wffl-I®® I 


expanded in order to c °P e .’?~2 
Dr. Shcrffokl’s account of ikJ** 


ur. .vicrgroKi s account « r 
Hhentrc and its rcpercussiomM. 
popular theatre is new aijdsww 

18 The book as a whole is P^J 
historical and descr'^: 
interesting chapter on j 'W'J 
and (heir Audlence-bJ^ 
the theatre as a 
We find, as we read Vm ii 
importance 

staging, in the use jj irf 


OlilgillQl III BMW . ■ 

in spectacular elabpranofl. 
of Calderdn ’s plays 

Hercules on a flying 

flying dragon above 


' the Hesperides. From^inie “ ^ 
. Dr. Shergold judges some 
a play that provides him L 


imiblors, can tathte sense be of ngvia8e . “ reed 0 r counhy of 

2! h ; Ve leSS t0 J° W '! h To??' origin - may sound a more high-falu- 
has, say. the work of Philip tia ._ even p 0mpous _p hrase than 

. .1 . # . . , “the medium is the message”: 

It .uo otter words, a good deai nevcrlhcle5S |he e js | 8 here 

hsKt to make out a general critical- wr| , , £or lhosc who wish |0 
woncaj case for the necessity of register it. 
iwovfllion (or, at least, for the neces- ' 

i? of complete freedom from pi e- 

SI4-I8 literary conventions) than it r j 7 -»j* 

it to speculate on what the necessary JLCttBVS tO trlB tLdttOT 
w techniques should look like ; 

wt "post-modernist ” experiment WHAT PRICE POETRY? 
has been, precisely, post- 

wdernkL Malcolm Bradbury, in Sir,— Mr. A. H. Gomrae (October 5) 

b article on uaae 983 is concerned nsks wh >‘ Poetry books are always so 
™ p 7 , “ c ° ncei n T t expensive. The answer of course is that 

Mgh very tentatively lo rebut they are not always expensive: this firm 
* t^v that English fiction has was started this year with the specific 
•P*«d into a kind of comatose con- aim of publishing original poetry books 
fatiffliaJily, that the realJv adven- 01 Uvc shillings each— or as cheaply as 
fcL JJ ? A JTu 1 ? u.. production costs allow— and there are 
. - 15 now being done by man y sm nll pubHsliers ns well as some 
, wncaps. He rightly blames Jat^o flmvs (mostly paperback houses 
[®f ’.PWwar bout oE no-nonsense doing reprints) who produce poetry quite 

F^tioism for what still seems to be cheaply. 

prevailirtn Enalisb nnnocltinn tft Thc rcH > qu« don is Infold: (n) Why 
13 V tim « 1 ^ Sft ° PP< i I 0n don’t thc inrge firms publish at a cheap 
L> r* 0 01 s «emn technical seJf- price?. (A) Why' should cheap bboks 
F 77 IQU 5 MSS but he sees hopeful from a small firm such as ours be Jess 
p 31 instances of sophisticated social readily available in shops and Jess 
(comolexilv olahornilon mtlionaHy discussed thnn ilia expensive 
^ gr 0les >,H. P f j ' volumes from larger Anns ? 

. sroiesqutrle having Invigoratcxl It js nol fDr U s to answer question 

*;rJ WC, iI t1en,s C. P. Snow and (n); the hardback publishers of expen- 
1, ^Cooper) and, most important, sivc books should defend themselves, 
1 un-kind of eTor'esslonistif mvthl- Tha usual reasons B>ven are that poetry 
?%» witiinaSo ! 0n V ,? u docs not sell in large quantities, and 
■^.willingness to explore the thus the inevitably small print numbers 
0 ! the psyche ”, raise the price of each book ; that poetry 

‘be dangers, of course, of adds to a publisher’s prestige, and may 

Coding that a work’s modernity therefore be attractively (and expen- 
^ 2 k modermly slvd ) produced; and lhat the prrere 

W L. d ’, not by ifs £ormaI does not affect the sales of poetry, be- 
it aim* ' , PUl die e xtent to which cause the audience, if small, Is devoted 
*7™ 11 a representative voicing of — “ we probably could publish the same 
^preoccupations of its eonoh is number a shilling or two cheaper on 
** a View^ can rather nasty piper, but I d6n’t think I 

tote alto»ih«- r Q ' *°S WS V Cut would make any difference to sales 
^■wgeiher. from. formft l o Qd (Diana Athill of Andrd Deutsch. In a 
W7? ^usjde rations and tend ' discussion “ Why Publish Poetry” in 
lo encourage a too slick Books and Bookmen. September, 1963). 
!■** on From our own may te 


has long been out of print. While two 
of the other lilies have been distributed, 
here In the American edition, Claude. 
LdvI-Strauss's The Scope of Anthropo- 
logy, lor example, has never been pub- 
lished in book form in any country in 
the world, not even In France. For the 
future, we propose also to look for 
original work, in English and in trans- 
lation. 

The second point arises out of your 
leader in the same issue, in which you 
mention our hope " to close the gap 
bblween foreign and home literature”. 
Our meaning here, which should, no 
doubt, have been made dearer, was 
primarily concerned with making avail- 
able to the English reader, much more 
quicldy than in the past, samples of the 
latest writing in foreign countries. In- 
discriminate " cultural colonization ” of 


Sir, — In your review of Hessian Tap- 
estry, Queen Victoria's view on hae- 
mophilia 1“ it is nol In our family ") is 
said to clearly refer to the Saxe-Co- 
burgs. But this is not so. She was refer- 
ring to the House of Hanover. In this 
she was quite correct, as there was no 
trace of thc disease on her father's side. 
Melbourne knew of tbo haemophillc 
strain in the Coburgs, and Prince 
Albert’s brother was tainted with it. 


I am penitent on the point of atuibut- 
ig Dorothy Stuart’s book to Dormer 


Creston in my "sources”, but must 
have had "The Mother of Victoria" 
and “The Regent and his Daughter” 
before me as I made the entry. In fair- 


ness I do correctly acknowledge Miss 
Stuart in my Bibliography, as she 
acknowledged me in hers. 

DAVID DUFF. 


Rookery Farm House, Weybread. 


ookery r; 
s, Norfolk. 


V Our reviewer writes : —Mr. Duff 
raises an interesting point. Lady Long- 
ford also interprets the Queen's remark 


our literature by others (and, perhaps 
more to the point, indiscriminate 


— “ it is not In our family as applying 

to her Hanoverian ancestors. But 1 


” acculturation " on our part to others) 
will find lUtle support anywhere. 

Is it not surely Loo academic, how- 
ever, lo introduce nationalistic criteria 
into the study of literature at this point 


PMtwar bout t>£ no-nonsenso 
'Pmstmlsin for what still seems to be 
j* pwajlirig English opposition to 
of solemn technical seJf- 
FWiousness but he sees hopeful 
pPi instances of sophisticated social 
r®®™! (complexity, elaboration 
grottsqutrle having invigorated 

!*& 1^ n ' r*__ . .. J 


in (he history of thc English language ? 
It Is difficult to see how a literature 


which takes up so defensive a position 
towards other literatures as you would 
have us believe ours docs can really be 
healthy. 

The interest which we, and a number 
of other publishers, find among our 
readership for American and European 
writing, as well as what British youth 
seems to be buying, reading, and writ- 
ing,' seems to Indicate the existence of 
a strong belief In our being all one 
man, all living in one house. Can you 
tell us, in fact, how a gap between 
literatures Is to be preserved in prac- 
tice? 

NATHANIEL TARN, 
Genera] Editor, Cape Editions. 

Jonathan Cape, Ltd., 30 Bedford 
Square, London, W.C-L 


to her Hanoverian ancestors. But I 
venture lo think otherwise, because I 
think the Queen Is using (he plural to 
mean the Saxe-Coburg family, i.fc.. the 
Prince Consort's family and Hers. (I do 
not believe lhat the royal plural was in 
her vocabulary except on stale occa- 
sions.) Although these are really Harley 
Street topics I should suppose lhal Lady 


Longford is perfectly correct in sug- 
gesting-ihai the possible cause of haemo- 
philia in the royal family was a spon- 
taneous mutation in the genes. I should 


also suppose that this chance (as disunct 
from any hereditary tendency) became 
more pronounced with Lhe. Hesse/ 
Baltenberg marriages. . 


RADIOPHON1Q ■ 
COMMUNICATIONS 


V The point we were trying to make 
about gaps between literatures is that 
these can be preserved very healthily 
by making more people aware lhat they 
exist. The real enemies are those smug, 
or lazy, enough to be certain that they 
don’t. 


a play that provides ni . . ^ j 

donee, but oriticism 's ^ Jr 
concern. For Ms book j 

refoya nee of specif ^ A j 

dranta, the- limitations, • 

, audllwhun, 

■ the theatre ifsWf-; cranial 
The history of iw ^ 

. and stagc^raft ^fore l? . ^ 


‘ 0n *-L _ - i, ■ .. . rrom our own experieiib-c wt mu? ^ 

■ a U‘*n^acing. able w artswer question th). First, 
V aJ? 5 c C ’ ^ n A noVe hy,of the, booksellers ate doubly suspicious when 
i •« Wl of spiritual exneriment* faced with a new publishing imprint a l 


ALMANACH DE GOETHE 


g . Sort of spiritual experiment-, faced with a hew publishing imprint at 
7 Mr, BradburV seems to arm ! tbe same time as with poetry, a com- 
* ° a ? mddlty they claim they cannot. sell (be. 


QCLU1I1C 1 1 (]il i-V 

sgi! work left foroihe^ m ^^ 

works’ like phJ*^ 

Aubrun's. prefaces w ft JSjJJ 

He In us to underslandwe 


-^aitisii iiisV mddlty they claim they cannot. sett iw- 

Atof.tallcx ^ ^ v - • daofi f f | Cause it is usually . priced put of the 

fomptation to market?).. Of the booksellers who do 
toton la hafreadirig for iKe,, buy books from small presses, there are 

J[W..of;.a -melaphysics an overt lwrt sort5: lhe oaB who lri « s BOd 
J%^icat dilSE* ' ‘ b reward irigly successful; and the one 

^ ? VlS,0n of l Whd hides the books from even the most 

l ill :^ pe but' there Is persistent browser; Secondly, the small 
ri- San W Which his- publishing firm bas trouble wiUi Itrrt- 


heJp us to 

the niasterpidces- 
need reliable 

—based on adequ* 1 * 1 gi .ikiB 


’fen: *U wmen ms pjonsniua ■■•*7 -y -- ... 

Stilt 7?^ % Such l&ftv nutriment presentation: it simply cannot afford 
^ Ml the ho’ttnm ■ a f • k- nu , rmi f n 1 even to visit enough bookshops. 
i M valuation: Thirdly, poetry books from small 


Sir,— I was interested to see Profes- 
sor Fairley’s letter (October 12), coming 
out of the blue several months after 
the publication of my book about 
Goethe ta complain that J had misread 
two sen tehees- from hls thvn book, and 
more Interested than before by youi* 
reviewed, who got off the mark extremely 
quickly to have a second go at me 
within 'the fortuight. I. should Uke to 
satisfy Professor Fairley. ' 

It was not Professor Fairley’s inten- 
tion. he nbw writes, to generalize about 


^ iniuauuii. Thirdly .■ poeiry auuixs 

^ ^ n£ r ^. as T/,8 , £&,,e, ^ ,e « °f publishers rarely recelVq, sufficient press 
fyrijffj*' Runner and attention. : Again we quote frorr the 
. an , Books and Bookmen d.scussiofa: 


Goethe, or to raise any questions of- 
success and failure, perfection and im- 
perfection in Gdelheis work as a whole, 
when he wrote twenty years Ago that 
Gbethe's belief in natural law 1 meant 
“ there coUld.be tjo loss of coherence or: 
of unity either in his work or in hls : 


Were either in the 

3bles or. in the. yards .pna 


to^ns and villages. Tra vel 
arijes werei'ar 


—based on r 

■ and bibllogr«pfiM | JE , &aC 
haps it may 

.■!&ss5ggife : 


. . KvHls praise here le f Books and, Bookmen discussion 
»ly, ahet™^ t ,s ' “Poetry relies 6n reviews more than 

0f ;5n&M?^ myth ^bou, any other form,” (Diana Athill) There 
L \ an . etnotlonal is only one thing that sells poetry and 


Sir,— The front page of your issue 
of October 5 carries a photograph with 
the cAption, “Marlene Dietrich speak- * 
ing to her smnll daughter in Berlin 
over, the newly-installed transatlantic 
telephone cable”. Surely this must be. 
wrong, for that cable did nol go into 
service until September 25, 1956, while 
Miss Dietrich Is shown holding an old- 
fashioned " desk set ”— a type of ‘phone 
not seen in. the ILS.A. since about 1935. 
As Ihe photo was taken from a book 
apparently dealing with the 1920s arid 
■1930s (Salomon’s Portrait of an Age), 1 
suspect Miss .Dietrich was .actually 
speaking over the transatlantic . radio- 
phone link, which began service In 1927. 

Incidentally, it is amusing to recall 
that there. was a certain amount of public 
opposition to replacement, of the old desk 
set by the naw-famillar "hand set". 
‘A conservative Boston newspaper even 
1 thimderetj . against adoption of " this 
tricky. French device with two ends and 
no handle”, and predated that many 1 
persdns would put the wrong- end to foe 
ear. However, the telephone company 
overcame all objections by a very simple 1 
ruse: Iheji iunde acceptance of the new 
instrument Optional, but charged. slightly' 
more for it, thus converting it Info a 
sliuus symbol.. M AC0N FRY 

1626 Mi: Eagle Place; Alexandria, Vn. 
22302. 1 ■ ' 
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P.G. 

Wodehouse 


Company for Henxy 


A new full -length novel, ns funny ai 
ever, concerning the purloining of a 
paperweight. 

Jacket designed by orbert Lancaster 
Herbert ienkins 21 s October 26 


EXPLORATIONS 

An Annual 
on [ewish Themes 

edited by Murray Mindlin ami 


Chaim Bcnmm 

A mirror of current Jewish concerns, 


problems and creativity. A unifying 
framework of five sections covers 


framework of five sections covers 
Ideas, Arts, Sciences. The Com- 
munity, Persons and Places, The 
Past Recaptured, and Fiction and 
Verse. 

Contributors ate: 


ALBERT OOLDMAN ' OAQRIRL PEARSON 
MURRAY ILOSTON • DAVID VITAL 
CYRIL -DOMB • EDOUARD RODIIT 
MARIE SYR KIN ■ CHAIM RERMANT 
JUNE ROSE * J. W. CARRIER 
CHRISTOPHER SYKES ■ .T. R. FYVEL 
DAVID PRYCE-JONES . 

LL5E LOTTE THEMAL - KURT LINDENBERO 
ISAAC BASI1EVIS SINGER 
RICHARD BARNETT • CYNTHIA OZfCK. 

NATHANIEL TARN ■ DENNIS SILK !|1 
DANNIE A BSE * WALTER KAUFMANN' 
BAR EUB & ROC KL IFF 3$S 


The Highland Clans 


Mottcrefffe of that Ilk and 
David Hicks 


This book traces tlie origins of the 
various clans, charts their history 
and lists and Illustrates the symbol^ 
of their Individuality: .war cries, 
mottoes, badges, etc. Superb colour 
plgtcs of the highlands of Scotland. 
Ovbr 200 llhuf rat Ions lu text 'plus 16 
pages colour plates, and a supplement 
In fldl colour shouting the dart tartans. 


, [jar rib & roc kl iff 63s October 26 


to Russia and 


Back 


Bernard Nowman ! 


This was Bernard Newman's third 
visit to the. Soviet Union, and hi 
examines its progress and ill 
probisms, frankly and fairly. 
HERBERT JENKINS 35? 


J^mesMunro 


The Mphey that | 
Mottey Can’t Buy 


.. A new ' John Crpig ■ assignment 
Or Munro's The Man Who Sold 
Death the. critics said,; "Kepi me 
awake until tfie small hours.” dilvs 
poweLl. " Breathlessly excli ing from 
beginning to end." f rancis iies, 
Guardian, and of Die Rich, Hie 


r HAMMOND HAMMOND , 21? 

j- 1 ; ■ ■ ; ' ■ / October 26 




Powderhorn 


rtbU he Vi « really ; Rood .review in Tjm 

■Wat ■ Sunday Tl'*'>. i Tte.Ob*™r. T£ 


/person V. .1 And that surprising, seeing 
that In the sentence before the ones 


; NIjAT ANTITHESES 

Sir.-r-Yqilr reviewer of my novel, The 



C?h apd ** Timer Literary i Supplement " (Brfca 
h irtilK a:: limitation ,. Marx of The ^and and fjlower Pressk 


lew' is. good 
sws, and so 
t prijpurtlon 
received ate' 
■wbenicom?. 


SS ^ra=i. .when- 


that in the sentence before the ones 
I quoted he made it clear foat lie was 
talking about Goethe’s “ poetic Writings,, 
and especially the poem of FtinXt , 
which sounds general enough— and what 
else than imperfection cap loss, Of coher- 
ence dr unity represent ?. . - 

.1 micht be - more- readily persuaded 


Mtirder 'df A ziz Khan (September 28), 
mentions an E-type Jaguar acquired by 
: one of. the characters. The car is in fact a 
Jaguar X.K.140. An attentive reading 
will show why the difference is an 
.important one. . ! •* 

. ZULFTKAR GHOSE. 

London. W.6 , 


. Thfc author of Tomorrow's Hidden 
■' Season writes superbly of the people 
of Ihe Ainericun Weal in u small 
qommunlLy between the Wi r;. Re- 
calls the early Steinbeck in its 
'' hpipQur and compassion. 

BARRIE A ROCKLIf F 2ll 

October 26 



The Barrie 
Group 

of Publishers 


,1 . ! 


Btee 
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THE HEART OF THE CONFEDERACY 


A TERRIBLE TANGLE 


Louis H. Manarin (Editor): Richmond ai I Van The Mimt'S of the Citj- Cwmil, 1S6I-IS65. 645pp. University of North Carolina Press o.f dl 

^-sLaasyr a bsuwjmu:! s-ksss" 

on or. to use a phrase still current Richmond was the capital of Virginia their own interests and to the min- iheLrii f bl. 1,,,. u:. ^ r[n ^ and one e *2. Wi 
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1 he history of the “ War between the 
Slates " or the ** War of the Rebel- 
lion " or, lo use a phrase still current 
in Richmond. Virginia, the " War of 
Northern Aggression ", has on (lie 
Southern or rebel side been too much 
treated in terms of the military glories 
and miseries of the Confederacy. The 
political history and the administra- 
tive history of the South during the 
war have only recently begun to be 
treated in any scholarly way. Of 
course, histories of slates often illu- 
minate thc internal history of 
the Confederacy. So do bio- 
graphies of such .Southern states- 
men as Governor Vance of North 
Carolina and Governor Brown of 
Georgia ; but on the whole the his- 
tory of the political and social institu- 
tions of Confedemev has still to be 
written. 

This book is consequently ex- 
tremely welcome, .since it is a record 
of an important political organiza- 
tion during the war and has been 
edited with the usual American 
thoroughness (all hough there arc 
more literals than one expects in pro- 
ductions of the Press of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina). 

Of course, in a sense the history of 
Richmond has been written. There 
Is Mr. Bill's book The Beleaguered 
City. There is A Rebel H'nr Clerk's 
Diary, There is some important In- 
formation in the Diary of Mrs. 
Chesnut. Bui the very baldness of 
the records of the Richmond City 
Council make them extremely valu- 
able for the social and economic his- 
tory of the South, and of the capital 
of the South during the war. g 

As the editor points out, the situa- s 
tion of Richmond was unique. Wash- P 
ington was only the capital of (he ti 
United States. All governmental 
powers were in the hands of the Fed- bi 
eral government, which was not in e: 
any way hampered by constitutional C 


theory and. much less under Lin- 
coln. by constitutional practice. But 
Richmond was the capital of Virginia 
as well ns the capital of the Confeder- 
ate Slates of Amcricn. Its political 
institutions were defined by the 
constitution of Virginia and by vari- 
ous Virginian statutes. Even if the 
Confederate government could have 
broken through its devotion to .slates' 
rights, it could not have exercised in 
Richmond the authority that the 
Union government exercised in 
Washington. 

The results of Ihis situation are 
visible in almost every page of the 
Minutes of the City Council. For 
one thing, the Confederate govern- 
ment was the chief purchaser of many 
of the services provided by the city 
of Richmond: for example, it was 
the chief purchaser of gas and the 
gas supply of Richmond became a 
problem of increasing difficulty the 
longer the war lasted. Jl was the 
council's duty to charge an econo- 
mic price for gas, if only because 
the citizens of Richmond believed, 
as people tend to believe in such 


various railroad lines that met in 
Richmond ; but with a devotion to 
their own interests and to the prin- 
ciples of private enterprise (hat would 
earn credit in Arizona, there was great 
opposition to a linking of railroad 
lines which interfered with the profits 
of the people who transported men 
and materials between one railway 
line Hnd (lie other, and. of course, 
it _ was nlso opposed by the owners 
ot saloons and other beneficiaries of 
the incoherence of the southern rail- 
road system. Nevertheless, the rights 
or the private citizen had to be over- 
ridden and the Richmond railway 
lines were linked, (hough not soon 
enough, nor well enough, to help the 
South to gain the curly effeciiveness 
oq which their success depended. 

In the early summer of 1861 these 
problems were not foreseen. The 
peace ethos was as strong in Rich- 
mond os it was in New York or in 
Chicago. Assuming that the war 
would be. short and would be vic- 
torious, many citizens of Richmond 
looked forward to a boom follow- 
ing on Richmond's becoming the 
capital of a new, growing, and 
increasingly wealthy South. Indeed. 


situations that the rise in prices has increasingly wealthy South "Indeed 
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street lights while complaining that 
the Confederate government wasted 
gas. Indeed, the zeal of the city for 
saving illumination would earn 
praise from the current President ol - 
the United Stales ! 


Then there were local interests to 


mond was, as Mr. Bill call’s it a 
beleaguered city. At no time was it 
safe from sudden attack, from rather 
incompetent cavalry generals like 
Judson Kilpatrick or. Inter, highly 
competent cavalry generals like 
Philip Sheridan. (The Dahlgrcn raid 
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Lt was one of the signs that 
the new capital was beleaguered.) 
The city had to organize its 





own servants into militia com- 
panies. It had to provide labour 
for the increasingly elaborate forti- 
fications. It had to deal with all 
the problems of being the capital 
of a revolutionary stale. There is 
enough evidence here that it was not 
only Yankee greed that was operat- 
ing. A good many people in Rich- 
mond made money out of the wnr, 
as did Rhclt Butler in Georgia. There 


n used for the political advantage of ihe 
u mayor. It would be unjust to assess 
i- the spirit of Richmond at this moment 
° by the often trivial discussions of the 
j city council, which devoted ils time 
I 10 tinkering with the outbuildings 
s when the roof was about to fall in. 

1 The social structure of Richmond 
f , W:ls affected in a great many ways. 

• I hus, il needed lo use Nearoes as a 
P labour force, both free Negroes and 
slaves, but, with a curiously iircle- 
; vant devotion to « tpartheid. one of 
| ' hc rulers of the city wanted to ban 
, * ree Negroes from selling news- 
papers. Whether he thought the 
. Negro vendors would read out Ihe 
optimistic accounts of the war ironic- 
1 ally or whether he thought they were 
mnking undue profits is not clear, but 
one of his collcauues. ut any rate 
objected to barring Negroes from 
this trade, since selling newspapers 
was degrading for white boys— a re- 
verse of the Horatio Alger legend by 
which newspaper boys rose rapidly 
Lo become heads of great businesses. 

More serious than these attempts 
to legislate for the minor results of 
slavery were social crises like the 
bread riots, which revealed how 
much the poor were suffering. Then 
there were clashes with the military 
authorities. The general command- 
ing set up the equivalent of an 
octroi and the dillicully of supplying 
Richmond was increased by the con- 
trol exercised by the army over thc 
fanners, coining in and out to the city 
markets. Thc “ hucksters ’’ were not 
Madison Avenue types, but enter- 
prising merchants who tried to break 
down Ihe monopoly of the official 
markets. There were quarrels about 
whether the aid given by the city of 
Richmond to Confederate soldiers to 
eke out the miserable supplies of food 
and clothing they got from I he Con- 
federate War Depart me nt should be 
available to non-residents. There 
were also quarrels about the fate of 
the fire brigade, for there were sonic 
good old Jacksonian types who pre- 
ferred an amateur (ire brigade to u 1 
professional fire brigade which I 
escaped service with the army. How- i 
ever, the great fire which destroyed | 
a great deal of Richmond was not < 
caused by any breakdown of services < 
during the wnr. but was part of the i 
policy of the Confederate armies i 
leaving the capital imitating the ' 
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mgn level, i s reinfn^ T*' 1 
book. There was n?? J? « 
Yankee deserters loos/w 
, ,‘?V n ’ T he citizens of Rk*r^ 
did not mind Irish 
there what they a bhS . 
centime Vrmt.. . ...l Wf{d *a 


genuine Yankees ^ 


^ ihe city 8 rewl 8 r« d » 
astonishment and thenVX 

menlof I he old inhabitant 

peupfc who poured into fcS 
tticred capital added to its vefrtn* 
dillicuHics F ue U*C^ 
The limited Southern diet b«S 
more limited WhotwSK 
f Mack, market grew and 
to the indignation of the poor and 
even of thc fairly prosperTS' 
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the city council, with raj u 
and courage, if not wSi uty grwl 


relevant competence, 
carry out its duties to ihe end. Then 
were quarrels over very trivhuhm 
there was a famous sondaUeii 
game of “ old sledge" playtd by w? ' 
employees while Sheridan, likiim 
Hannibal, was at the gates. Theiii; 
or wrongs of the conduct of C&pm 


James B. Pleasants, head of the Nja : 
Police, kept the council., busyTj 
months. (The exact nature oft 
game is not made clear to mi 
readers.) .. I 

There were, of course, more xtu 
results of the approach of die (lea 
armies rhnn the activities of &ju 
Pleasants. After what was fonra^ 
If not really the “high tldeofil 
Confederacy ", Chancellorsvillt, fc! 
body of Stonewall Jackson n 
brought to thc mourning city. Aja 
later thc body of "Jeb” Start u 
brought in. By that time the ho pil 
Fredericksburg and Ch&ncefM 
were vain indeed. It is not sums! 
that sometimes the city coudcilw* 
not provide a quorum. It bp 
prising that they continued to*! 
out their functions till the 
day when the Confederate 
muved out, setting lira to* 
city, and left Richmond to * 
Yankee and Negro<onq» 
Apart from Ihe official recordtG-L 
city council, the Richmond**, 
papers liHve been drawn oafl 
great skill and appouteness to® 
l rale what thc city council 
lug about. In another sense t«J® 
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were censorious discussions but there: pieties of Rostopdiin in Moscuw in 
wtts no effective-eontrol of the activi- ^12. This did the triumphant Union 
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lJ^ r uviivi- 

ties ot Ihcse entrepreneurs. The 
resultx were serious. So were the 
simple.' results of inflation. The city 
oIHcinls became increasingly im- 
poverished. The poor suffered n great 


no serious harm, but did the col Inns - 
South n great deal of hurm. 

The increasing shortage of war- 
making mutcrfnN of nil kinds is re- 


I o 1887, Henry Morlcv, thc pro- 
fessor of ' English Literature 
,, University College London, 
.ho had also contracted to edit, 

.Mircnilv all ^ b «‘- 

whole of that valuable series 

of shilling reprints which go by 
J.BMK of ” Morley s Universal 
iWx **• go I himself in a terrible 
Lj*, ihe consequences of which 
Ziiill be discerned in the pages 
ofiih august works of reference as 
Dhllomtiy of National liio- 
Jmftr and the Cambridge lliblio- 
JJliy. Briefly, the matter con- 
tent' No. 45 of this series, 
(milled Tales of Terror ami 
\tviider collected hy Matthew 
Cfffdrv Lewis, to which Morley. as 
wntt to have been his invariable 
practice, provided a four-page inrro- 
doetjon. This introduction informs 
ns (hat. in 1799, Lewis had published 
ji Kelso, in Scotland, a book called 
Mu of Terror, that he had followed 
this up in the succeeding year with 
mother called Titles of Wonder ; 
and that this last was republished in 
London in 1801 in “ two volumes 
royal octavo". Morley then reprints 
in full the verses comprising the 
Ida of Wonder as they appeared 
in ihe second London edition of 
1801, the one which followed the 
"two volumes royal octavo " that, in 
iciuil fact, was the first edition of 
this book (most copies of which are 
dated HOI, though it is possible that 
vsm few exist bearing the date of 
thi year before). Preceding these 
lew he also reprints those from Ihe 
Tdts of Terror which he took, nd- 
uu'iiedJy, from an imperfect copy 
' (none better being available), 90 that 
«k piece. "The Wolf-King: or 
i Lilile Red-riding-hood ", is omitted. 

[; The bona tides of M or ley’s little 
i book remained some seven years un- 
idialleoged ; but in October. 1894, 
[■George P. Johnston, in the Papers of 
[•J*. Edinburgh Bibliographical 
pointed out that the book 
fj* was printed, at the instance of 
Scott, in Kelso in 1799 was, 
ffl "ft ati entirely different one, 


entitled A 11 Apology for Tales- of 
'J error. Il consisted of three ballads 
by Scott, three by Lewis, two by 
Southey and one by John Aik in; it 
existed, moreover, only in an edition 
of twelve copies which Scott had 
caused James Ballaniyne lo strike off 
partly as an advertisement of the 
1 11 iter’s skill us a beginning printer 
and partly in an attempt to hurry up 
Lewis, to whose Talcs of Wonder 
(even at that date projected, though 
the title then selected had been Tales 
of Terror) Scot I himself had agreed 

10 contribute. 

The mailer was Further clarified by 
Elizabeth Church, writing in Modern 
Plrilohtgv (February. 1922) under the 
title ” A Bibliographical Myth’’. Her 
article demonstrated that Morley 
Titles of Terror was not only not ihe 
book printed at Kelso in 1799. but 
that it was not by Lewis at ail and 
had, in fact, only been published 
in 1801, after the appearance of his 
Tales of Wonder, of which it was 
simply a parody— a point that Morley 
ought certainly to have seen, since a 
footnote to the last piece in the Tales 
of Terror refers by name to thc Tales 
of Wonder. 

An article by Oliver Farrer Emer- 
son in Modern Language Notes for 
March, 1923, carries the confusion 
still further into the light of day ; 
and the whole sad story is retold with 
the utmost particularity in Professor 
Louis F. Peck's admirable Life of 
Matthew G. Lewis (Harvard, 1961). 

So far so good, though the mischief 
once done was not easily 10 be un- 
done. Poor Henry Morley bad not 
been the first to set this particular 
trap; already by 1839, Mrs. Baron- 
Wilson, in her Life and Correspon- 
dence of M. G. Lewis, had, in the 
handlist therein contained, attributed 
the Tales of Terror to Lewis after 
this fashion: "Tales of Terror; 2 
vols. 1 807 ”--‘ , an interesting descrip- 
tion ", as Professor Peck drily re- 
marks, “ in that, despite its brevity, 

11 contains three errors — the attribu- 
tion of the work to Lewis, the num- 
ber of volumes, and the dale ", Fur- 
thermore, even if we avert our eyes 


from the slough in which the Cam- 
bridge bibliographers and the author 
ol the D. N. B. article still wallow 
on account ut these considerations, 
we can scarcely refrain front noticing 
that, even so hue (925. the Halde- 
nian-Julius Little Blue Book series, 
printed at Girard, Kansas, was still 
blithely perpetuating, though on a 
smaller scale, the Morleyan bloomer. 

All this, though doubtless to be 
lamented, is a minor matter and one 
that in any case has been thoroughly 
well looked after by Professor Peck. 
But what no one scents to have 
looked after, or to have looked into, 
even, is the actual contents of these 
spurious Tales of 7 error themselves, 
though they are extraordinarily in* 
teresting. The book starts with an 
Introductory Dialogue in verse dated 
March I, 1801, and there seems no 
reason lo doubt that this provides, 
approximately, the date of its first 
appearance, the genuine Tales of 
(P wider having been befqre tile pub- 
lic since the preceding January, or 
perhaps December. Tales of Tenor 
seems only to have been reprinted 
once after this initial appearance, 
and that was in both London and 
Dublin in 1808. Thereafter it was 
not resuscitated until the time of 
Morley ’s reprint, and then, accord- 
ing to his introduction, the book was 
so source that (here was no copy of 
il in the British Museum Library. It 
would appear, however, according lo 
Professor Peck, that during Lewis’s 
lifetime the book was never attri- 
buted to him; the first person to do 
so was the aforesaid Mrs. Barort- 
Wilson, in her 1839 biography. 

What seems most singular, more- 
over. is that this volume of obvious 
parodies should have been sold by 
Lewis's own publisher. Joseph Bell of 
148, Oxford Street, who issued it in 
a size uniform with that of the second 
(single- volume) edition of the genuine 
Tales of Wonder, and advertised them 
together as companion-volumes. One 
begins to see thnt Professor Morley 
had some justification for his blun- 
der. even if he ought not to have tum- 
bled headlong into the Kelso pi l fall. 


But now comes the real question : 
gra n ted that T ales of T error is a 
parody of Tales of Wonder, who was 
responsible for it 7 It is beyond any 
doubt uncommonly able and uncom- 
monly funny, not at all the kind of 
thing to have been turned out by a 
bookseller’s hack. Space is lacking in 
which to enlarge on this aspect of it, 
but perhaps the first stanza of” Albert 
of Wcrdendorff, or the Midnight Em- 
brace " sufficiently makes the point : 
Lord Albert had titles, Lord Albert had 

power, 

Lord Albert In gold and in jewels was 

clad ; 

Fair Josephine bloomed like an opening 

flower. 

But beauty and virtue were all that she 

had. 


It is suggested that both come from 
the same hand. They are the first 
“ Introductory Dialogue " and ihe 
concluding piece, which is called 
“Smedley’s Ghost Smcdley heing 
the character who came to .01 un- 
savoury end in The Dnut ind. Neither, 
in iny view, quite possesses Ihe 
savage bile of Mathias, though the 
apparatus of notes that bedecks the 
last of them, with their hits ut Dr. 
Darwin and Payne Knight anil their 
parade of classical learning, is more 
than a little reminiscent of his man- 
ner. Here, for thc sake of compari- 
son, is a sample of the style: 


It must not, I think, be overlooked 
that Lewis was fully capable of paro- 
dying himself, witness the prepos- 
terous piece he included in The Monk 
and then thought well enough of to 
reprint in Tales of Wonder — “ Giles 
Joliup the Grave, and Brown Sally 
Green ” which as near as no matter 
makes mincemeat of his most famous 
ballad, “ Alonzo the Brave and Fair 
imogene ", 

It is remotely possible, then, that 
Morley was not as wildly out as has 
been supposed in attributing these 
things, or some of them, lo Lewis, 
though I do not think they are his— 
or all his. The first decade 
of the nineteenth century was, 
after all, a golden time for 
parodists: the Anti-Jacobin was 

just finished; Frere, .Canning, Ellis 
and Gifford were still at large; the 
Rejected Addresses were just around 
the corner; Thomas Dermody. the 
Irish poet, had, we know, already 
parodied Lewis, under the style of 
“Mauritius Moonshine"; and 
Mathias's celebrated attack on The 
Monk had been launched as early 
as 1 797, in the fourth dialogue of his 
Pursuits of Literature. 

Two of the pieces in Tales of Ter- 
ror are more serious than the other 
somewhat light-hearted items, and 
these are. linked together by a foot- 
note to the second of them in which 


Leap boldly in ! who best can dash 
Til wire-wove vellum dress; 

For .him Pactolus rolls in cash 
From Lane’s Minerva Press. 


A maze of milk-white margin wails 
Thy rivulet of text; 

Designs, vignetics, sub<ription.>, plates. 
Shall crown thy page ihe next. 


All, obviously, written with close 
reference to the two handsome 
“ volumes royal octavo 

My guess, for what it is worth, is 
that these Tales of Terror were a 
corporate effort, done by able men 
not wholly ill-disposed towards 
Lewis, and that possibly the book 
contains some of his own wiriting. 
The fact that Bell should have issued 
the volume in uniform style with the 
genuine book seems lo point this 
way ; and if il were a puff of this 
nature the ominous silence surround- 
ing its creators is very much more 
explicable: generally, when a man 
makes a real attack upon something 
or other, his own vanity leads even- 
tually to his admitting that he has 
made it. 

As for the true begetters of the 
twenty very amusing pieces vvhieh 
make up Tales of Terror, we may 
never know now who they were, 
-though their identification might 
seem a matter not utterly beyond the 
resources' of modern scholarship. It 
can do no harm to indicate this minor 
mystery as a field for investigation 
by the aspiring literary detectives of 
the future. 
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^Alexander; Thy People, My People. 224pp. Ctipc. 21s. 
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way Joseph, the gentle, mannerly 
London art student is re-da imed by 
his tribal heritage is welt conveyed, 
and the unhappy position of women 
in African society, whether educated 
or not is shown dramatically and 
sympathetically. 

Tliy People, My People falls short, 
however, because’ the writing is not 
good enough to enliven thc political 
and sociological themes. Susan, who 
tells her own story, talks in true 
women’s magazine style of her trous- 
seau "undies” and Joseph’s "phy- 
sical demands She may have felt 
wholeheartedly, like Ruth, that his 
people should be her people, but one- 
feels that her naivety borders on im- 
becility. The only satisfactory Euro- 

‘ penn character in the bpok is her 
mother's friend Gerry, with his per- 
fect trouser creases and eau-de-. 
coldgrie soaked handkerchiefs. _ At 
least he knows what he is doing. 
There need to be stronger contestants 
before the mixed irfurriage gamble 

• can be judged. 


Audrey Geli.en Maas : Wait till the Sun Shines Nellie. 212pp. Longmans. 
25s. 


Pearl S. Buck : The Time is Noon. 
383pp. Methuen. 30s. 


Nellie is another of these anguished, 
neurotic college-girl drop-outs from 
thc Great Society who are figuring, 
one way and another, more and more 
often in current American fiction. 
Loosed on by everyone from glnny 
old Momma onwards ; unwanted, un- 
appreciated in an ambitious world, 
she drifts boozily from man to man. 
eventually doing her own share of 
damage to those around her. She 
tries to earn her living singing out-of- 
date. nostalgic songs, upholding dated 
standards of humanity in an increas- 
ingly heartless world, until, finally, 
she kills herself. She talks and nets 
with a frenetic kookiness which no 
doubt prompted the publishers to 
liken her to Snlly Bowles, but she is 


n rather more thoroughly modern 
Nellie. 1 


As a rapid gallop through pretty 
well-worn , ureas— Hollywood ret- 

race. amusing Greenwich Village 
bohemia Ac.-rthe bdok is pretty dis- 
posable. What It significant- and dis- 
turbing is this absorption -with a . cer- 
tain kind of despairing excitement: 
a pent-up, breathless plunge into self- 
destruction which somehow says more 
about the society that can. produce 
such a novel than perhaps the nuthor 
intended. Although the story is told 
in turn by five of her lovers— on ex- 
cuse for the author to dispjay^ = no 
talent for virtudso writing— ilje style 
is always Nellie's. 


NEEDLES AND PINS 


Shirley Hazzard ‘. People in Glass Houses.' 152pp. MaCmillnn. 21s. 
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V The Greeks Have a Word for It. 224pp. Hutchinson. 
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KitAi-'S' ' wholly by nedy’s achievement of .(temporarj i 
' freelancing financial liquidity, and- the n'pvel 
r- language! conies to an unexpected conclusion. 

Sr J 0 11 A toens, • With an The Greeks Have, a Word for ft 

a forged set Vcirves out a genuine area of its own 
® need-: for ih a difficult genre. • “ 


Anyorte who has known an Inter- 
national Organisation at first hand 
will' derive a gbod jrfeal. of wicked 
satisfaction from this crisp collection 
of sketches of Organization hfe. 
Miss Hazzard wrote in the first 
instance for The New York er 
and like many of its writers 
1 she • specializes " in the laconic 
puncturing of pretension. The pins 
she uses a re mostly stylish and deadly. 
Just once or twice <he is merely flip, 
and once qr twice she goes in for 
some straightforward vilifying. 

Her United Nations building in 
New York, with its corridors, lift; 
banks and wrangling secretarial, ils 
sad spinsters, petty gullies, glum ex- 
patriates and. unappreciated stalwarts. 


illuminated. No doubt many of the'. 
neoDle who. work in ; such places do 


people' who. work in ; such places do 
spend a good deal of-their time under 
the impression that the Organization 
is self-motivating, selfrjuxtlfying, and 
has no relation to the world outside. 
One of the best stories shows the 
deadening effect of a visit to. the 
Organization building upon an affore- 
station mam But we cannot, afford 
to Forget that he has been working, 
iri however a botched-up way, for the 
benefit of humanity: and Miss Haz- 
zard does indeed allow the admini- 
si'rator who depresses him to' draw n 
small tree on his blotter. • 

• So, while appreciating the mockery 
and acknowledging the Force of the 
-attack bn cowardice and wrong- 
headed ness, we wquld be rash to tnko 
Miss Hazznrd's as the last word on 
the United Natipps t Orgppig^liop. ; 


Birth, copulation, death: these are 
staging posts in thc linear construc- 
tion of, the fictitious 'family chronicle 
guaignfeed to give us fascinated 
pabse; Jhey are fairly frequent in 
Miss Buck's, long novel about ihe 
.Heroic struggle ro womanhood of a . 
sm all-town minister’s daughter in 
America In the early 1920s. 

Joan is Jo of Little Women, but 
this is the arcane side of that earlier 
sentimental portrait. The mother dies 
and (he bigoted father follows not 
long after. The son leaves home, the 
sister, goes out to the missions in 
Ghinp, 1 • and .loan — having been 

awoken by thc ardent caresses of 
a middle-aged bachelor who admires 
her masculine build and facial resem- 
blance lo. > beautiful boy — lakes 
hasty refuge in marriage to ,a gigan- 
tic farmer's 1yd. The marriage is 
vigorous bul. loveless and. Joan directs ' 
her frustrated' passion, iu io adorntion 
of the child she bears. But she is not 
to. be: let off. xqj lightly. The child 
is retarded.' 'Her' sister in China is 
murdered, her brother killed flyiiig. ' . 
The epid, however, brings ilk nple of; ' 
hope. . Separated frqrir her clod of .. 
a, husband she gives herself to those' , ' 
Who heed her— her Sister's .orphaned 
children, her brother’s coloured ; 
bustard., her own retarded son. There- 
in she finds her sense of purpose. 

'.This novel was apparently written 
a- number of years ago but wiih- 
drawn by the author as "loo per- 
sonal for that stage of my career". 
Perhaps,: ns well, it was thought loo 
outspoken about ihe permutations of 
male ‘sexuality ; but nowadays it 
could offend nb one, and since sin- 
cerity is excellent insurance- against 
out-dating its publication now should’ 
give pleasure lo'nroslof Miss Buck V 
regular readers. ■ ., .J. V 
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The I .alee Dislrii-i has nerh !«ns h;id lc .-»C ... i .■ • .. 


Classics and the Ancient World 

LIVES IN LATIN 

T A. D° REY ( EtU,or ) : laihl Dio S rt, P ,, y- 209pp. Routlcdyc and Kogan Paul. 35s. 


The Beloved 
Little Admiral 

VIVIAN STUART 


Brill iunt biogi'fi|>hy ol Si r Henry Keppcf. 
' Illustrated 421- 
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The I .alee Dislrii-i has perhaps had 
11 L 01 ? wriitcn about it than any area 
of similar si/e in Great Brilain. Poets 
Jiu vc dealt with its landscape, and 
scientists and hi>torians with the in- 
fluence of man in shaping and chan- 
ging that landscape. Much of this 
latter work, however, has appeared 
only in specialized journals, largely 
Inaccessible to the lay reader, and 
Mr. William Rnllinsun's book is the 
first to attempt to coordinate recent 
research into a straightforward story 
of human habitation. In particular, 
he draws on the work curried out on 
the hike sediments of Windermere 
and the submerged peat beds off West 
Cumberland and North Lancashire 
to help to evoke the landscape of the 
post-glacial age, and also on archaeo- 
logical research on early inhabited 
sites at Walney and Eskniealx, on the 
stone axe " factory " in Great Lang- 
dale, and nn the Neolithic settlement 


ssSSSaSH HSss'st’ia fiRKnee* 

say, alio resla lion. And almost as ^ u.-u,.-' lwn .' hl > Ldm iJ i-i«BC with m the area. bin he caiinnt iL Mue Win P , plili 

since, more than any merely prolec- lovers with a sJchl imereM in The twenty- foil i pi:. to< in colour } he great merit 0 fM nl! *3?$ 
I'l ye measures, it is the active processes northern Africa - nr insi if ,i.c ( , r i f^erc are also three in half-toiicl and > s llicir cleiinness. evp'ro^i!?^ 
of cropping herding, pasturing, ditch- a * res " Swings in the in* «ut S 

...g and wall, ng which keep the dales lhc French edtion ofdiis iCklirs Hr ? ""i " ork l,f Nl - Harruel. ground, and by the 
ahveand in good health. ptibfiffi in ftilSr iS hiul-arlid. who meat of the birds trl IS ’ ** 

Al [Jus rs covered by the author title LesOixeaaxdn Ntndtle /' 4hiane IS f a ! . ,l J bcsl w,u ‘" HliiMraiiiig a htnik so many to be included 


voted to the identiiic.it ion (in two 


The twenty- foil i plate* in colour 
(there are also three in half-tone and 
a great many line duwings in the 


hat M. llarrucl would Min, 

heitin With light blue < iffjC* 
I’lit he cannot be cmmSu^* 1 
l,f Uti-’ cattle egret on SJ h 1 ^ 

u-i.l-i. : .. SICI on ineuiw.«u 


ihcrt are in this book eight chap- 

I" CI ...» ih. lr L -ihiiiil VriTI- 


Which is a raTe 
The great nieritoL 

,s ,lu ' ,r ^Teanness, every subjwJb! 

m # "»• hy itself on aSS 
ground, and hv ik. _i. .. J kt 


L Ky different authors about van- 
s' Indent and medieval blo- 
tters. The preliminary discussion 
i one needs to understand the 
ir complicated origins of Latin 


winning enthusiasm. One might per- ' Tha ° FnSfah * iv 

•»« <>4? £ oulir.^iS 
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10 help to evoke the landscape of the rini. For it is there in Kendal Fur- Sr ? , ™" llc± A ^ort 

post-glacial age, and also on archaco- ness and Wcsj Cumberland that the blb ! ll p8‘'aphy of the most important 
logical research on early inhabited traditional induSJ es ' Sf ,2?iiST ° ,n,th p^al works of the area con- 
8 ; ics at Walney and Esk.neals, on the weaving. nflnine and T n Ce 7 e f' e " en if r ^kied to honks, 
stone axe " factory " in Great Long- reached their fullest ^ ,eav,nfi 01,1 thc innumerable 

dale, and nn the Neolithic settlement lopmenl without altocether losinJ S ^ < ! rt P ll P eifi ' would have been 
81 fclicnside Turn near Bcckcrmet, to their near-mral^^^^ wdc ° me in its place, though 

p.eee together a more coherent pic- the periphe7a7!ciwnshaW nowte. nn 3 k eferenCe h « ivcn lo lwo *«b 
ture of Early Man in the Lakes than a new commuter relationship with the f* h p USllV0 compilations published 
r emc : ged ' at ,east in La kes. townsmen living in the coimtrv m h Fran « bul ***& U» see else- 
books intended for the general reader. an<l dalesmen working 8 in ihelowns- " here ; °PP°rti'i»ly h» been taken. 

. T h ®. of . Roman occupation a relationship which? io Uie future red . raw a few llf thc fnaps and 
is similarly illumined, and, while Inter may have an influence as irroat mc, . ude some extra records, but 
ages have provided fewer new sur- that of the tourist* M ^ ™ ? h 7"!|f e !S° lw ? cdilions are ' s « b - 
prises for the urchaeologist, Mr. Roll- But though the boundaries ci u v stanl ' al, V a, . lke - with one or two para- 
JJ2," nevertheless lakes what is Mr. Rolling n may seem rather^ arbF ? resumHbl V on Ae 

already known of man’s history and trary, his book slmniw n rm,:H 0 whim of thc translator, 

"I” 1 '. 5 ■■ 10 llM ! landscape so as lo ready answer to many Questions r„l“ lMl cditio , n of 612 P a 8ts very 
‘ vtal cnnlmual mlcraction be- about Lake District history aid a ''“ ls S P»« « taken up with prelimin- 

or ,t K E "“dr “r di “u«io„ 

agrarian policy of the medieval mona- 
slerles, the seventeenth-century min- 


clnvclt/ 10 be P 'dciitilicalinn and mil to pre- 
h. trsn™ ?? nl 11 P Ic: *' i,l y weilic picture with the 
nc long b 1K | s a . SCClin d ;u j consideration. With 
52JE? sonic mdabk* exceptions the colours 
xhort u re ,? lllle . ;,nd nothing in a 


bright side. When inaccurate this is 
more likely to he caused by the dilli- 
eulties met with in reproduction than 
jhc fault of the artist's brush. Green 
is especially apt to creep about 
where if was never intended (vide 
plate XXIV). Nor is it easy to believe 


1,101,1 »■ me birds portrayed mbit 
- ntuny to be 

M. F.lchdcnpar and M. Hik\b 

mok ,s m, MU monumeS 

and one which does its hard-wcrtS 

amhors great credit. Bolharek^ 

to be inveterate travellers anJS 

arc known for their helpful 
others who share their enlb^ 

for ornithological research. Tteb 
ish edition has been tej 
turned out by Oliver and Boat I 

,s unfortunate that the highSed 

put it beyond the reach of s BratT 
who would like lo have ii j a M 
libraries. 


^taphy. appears In the firstchap- 
«r contributed by Edna Jcnlunson. 

'tel though her references lo the 
extradition have to be, they arc 
^(gh to show that the statement 

•Of biography before the Christian Suctoniiiy's many cmhralling stories 
frtttercis little to be noted is one also invite furihcr study of thc eiul- 
af the Encyclopaedia Hrilnnnicits | cssjy di.spuled problem: how can a 
most serious over-compressions. wriIer abdUl lhe p;tsl be obiec|ivc ? 

Her main subject, however, is Apparently not by Suetonius's simple 

SSI’S Zm ^T'Z •*!» -i« ^‘hcr and 

litter depressingly concludes with P 1 !. 11 ^ do l J vl ] wh.il h« sources have 
ite faint praise that he “could well ,0 ld him, because then, although not 
? Ld more often in the O level c h arr '*! awa ^ ^ ^ of his own 
teok rola loday Nepos is now h . e . has U ? hL ‘ at lh e mercy of 
dreadfully oul of fashion everywhere, ,he,rs ‘ wh,ch b y no ni «ns always 
snd for (hat reason, as well as 


degree of uiHlcrsianding unusual for 
a classicist ab»>ut Einhard's Sueto- 
nian life uf Charlemagne. Admira- 
tion is justly expressed for ihc “ com- 
pression and concern ra I ion which 
make Suetonius permanently read- 
able and permanently vivid" — 
though some of thc vividness in 
modern irmislaiions, such as the ver- 
sion by Robert Graves, comes from 
inaccuracies. 


cancel out satisfactorily with one Thc next chapter deals with lhe 
another. "lives" of Dimslan and Wulfstan. 

A. R. Birlevs discussion of thc Their intrinsic interest is substantial, 
asperating, ’lunatic, fraudulent i imJ considering lhe limiting elements 
uoiiwtun u;.i»r.z m their author William of Malmes- 


pttliing down what his sources have 
(old him, because then, although not 
carries! away by any bias of his own. 
he has come lo he at the mercy of 
theirs, which by no means always 


exasperating, lunaiic, fraudulent 
Augustan History sums up the 
current slate of research efficiently, 
and whets our appetite for lhe major 
work on the subject which is said lo 
he maturing at an ancient scat of 
learning. Meanwhile. “ one may ques- 
tion whether * forgery ’ is the best 
description. It might be belter to 
describe thc work as a hoax, or even 
as a spoof." 

At its next stage, the book deserves 
much credit for bridging the gulf 
which usually yawns between classi- 
cal and medieval studies. T. A. Dorey, 
who is also lhe editor, describes the 
Cesta Gnillehni Dncis of William of 
Poitiers, quoting from it many pas- 
sages, some, but not all, translated. 


AFRICA 

The Portrait 
of Power 

DO A' TAYLOR 


bury's career— concludes D. H. 
Farmer — the “ Life of Wulfstan ” at 
least ranks relatively high in authen- 
ticity and judgment. 

The concluding chapter deals with 
the lives of St. Francis of Assisi, not- 
ably Thomas of Celano's first and 
(less human) second "biography”. 
Si. Bonavenlure’s " Legend of the 
Three Companions " and lhe writings 
based on Brother Leo's oral tradition 
and notebooks. Rosalind Brooke's 
account makes one reader at least 
want to turn to thc originals, in thc 
hope that these late offshoots of the 
Latin genre will do something lo ex- 
plain thc startling, ulmosi palpable 
atmosphere which still enfolds Assisi. 


The men al the lop and ihc leaders of 
. tomorrow. .(»/- 


NEW GUINEA 
VENTURE 


MICHAEL COURAGE 
& DERMOT W RIGHT 
Thrilling accoun i ofn year's Voluntary 
Service Overseas. 

illustrated 25j- 


READE 

Elephant Hunter 


P. D. ST RACE Y 
. Hair-raising adventures. 
illustrated 


. luo *«rq c cm ions are sub- 
stantially alike, with one or two para- 
graphs omitted presumably on the 
whim of thc translator, 

In this edition of 612 pages very 


WINGS DOWN UNDER 


timely reminder of how easily dis- S?»Il a lr r a ° d the u re ‘\ no discussi °n 
turbed is the balance between man the zoogeography of the area such 

and his environment. The value of Voous “ To^hnw J c,i * ,l,cd Pr . ofeSsior 
his book is increased bv a number „ , , done S,J ' VO|,ld ha ve 

of simple and informative maps and fi h is a1 ’ 


Abham Rutijers : Birds of Australia. Colour-plates from the lithograph 1 

3& e?ch vom™. IS ' 321PP ' 160 “h>“fPte- Mataj 


The two volumes now issued continue 
the publishers’ laudable plan of 


i> much darker than lit the origp,! ! 
facing p.17, the left leg of ihttej 
pode is too yellow, the right Icgb 


■ ,, min* ms dook is increased hv a nnmh.r v „ aV c uune sh would nave , . m mi ^ 

ing and woollen trades, the farming of simple and informative LTil niade !,IB book unwieldy: it is al- mkin S available to a wider public P° de IS too yellow, the right Iqli 

diagrams, and he iZ giveTT mos^ ^ady far too bulky (9}i n .^ 'by fiiin. by a selection of the famous paintings green ; facing p.53, the ** 3 fl. 

Ihe Lak L ea usefuI iisl o( references and paJsTen- ^ h { or , ia ^ Held and from John Gould's works. Two volu- Barr ! n fioose W - ^ 

__ helped Jo create the erous acknowledcmem in 5 . Vei ? b ? 31b. The authors have eiven mes from Gnu It IV ni,d. „t yellow not green, facing p.69, b 


tury and lhe discovery of the Lakes 
by (he tourists all helped to create the 
scene which muny people still think 
of as being entirely " natural 
The impact of ihe present pentury 


useful list of references and pays cen- ;„h« 7 ,, Lu 11 ®' 5 ,n lbe "eld and 
erous acknowledgment to 5 those fn ife 3 b j Tbe au,hors hav e given 
whose work he bas consulted— a ! -u^? y hal . l I he y intended- 

practice by no means always Fol- mnnh " ^ - glllde lo lhe area* 

lowed by topo^-phicl writes. Xh L’S? '.sJJ..?. . h “i! ««» 


LANCS 
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number of species in a huge area 
which will enable the birds to be iden- 
tified, and we must be content with, 
and grateful for that. There js a 
clear, full-pnge sketch-map of the reg- 
\ on Jr™ Mauretania and Moroc?o 
to lhe Red Sea and northern Sudan, 


mes from Gould's Birds of Europe 
were issued in 1966 and reviewed here 
on January 2ft, 1967. when the 
reviewer had cause to complain of 
the indifferent standard of reproduc- 
tion of the plates, h is a pleasure 
lo note a great improvement in 
tilts respect in the plates from 
Gould s Birds of Australia. The 
reproductions, more especially those 
in Volume I, can be described as 
almost very good except that there 


j >i rivi (>vwu | y>v'i • 

large pendant lobe under Ihe Imi 
mandible of the male musk dd 
should be black, not bottle gimi 
depicted, 

Cataloguers will take grave tut 
tion lo thc plates being un-nuoM 
to include them In the paging 
Ihe text is a method which, ia a an. 
important work, would cause emfl» 
confusion. Mr. Abram Ruigenti 
prepared the text lo accompli 
plates with care. It is no easy ©* 

vi'liiplln a luhul in inrluite ID fU 


oiliers, it is useful to have this re- 
issessinenl of him, If. however, any 
readers are hoping for a neglected, 
whitewashable genius they will be 
disappointed, since his “ main im- 
portance will be seen to lie rather 
in ihe influence he had on the bio- 
graphers who followed and in every 
cite surpassed him ". 

Yet at feast, as Miss Jenkinson 
points out, his biographies of illus- 
trious men did try to entertain. Cer- 
tainly he went in for moral uplift 
a Heft Almost every ancient bio- 
grapher, even the most inventive and 
scurrilous, would have felt obliged 
to say, with John Stow, that he was 
aborting people to "colours of wis- 
dom, invilements to virtue, and 
loathing of naughty facts ", Curtius 
Rufus, in his ten-book account of 
the already legendary Alexander the 
Great, carried this moralizing tend- 


GREEK FOR EAR-STUDENTS 


W. B. Stanford : The Sound of Greek. Studies In the Greek Theory and Practice of Euphony. 
University of California Press. London : Cambridge University Press. £3 10s. 3d. 


177pp. 


REfU VENATION 
The History of 
an Idea 

ERIC J. TRIMMER 
Scholarly and exciting work on a 
fascinating theme. 

Illustratca 25]- 


Any idea that a knowledge of ancient 
Greek automatically confers intellec- 
tual sweetness and light, that from 
within each Hellenist's head, however 
un-Ze List ike in appearance, a fully- 
fledged Goddess oF Wisdom is strug- 
gling to emerge, would soon be dis- 
pelled by a glance at the prejudice. 


basic colouring of all ancient 
Greek : minimal perhaps in a tribute- 
list, but a vital ingredient in the 
work of every poet and prose- 
writer. To read, say, Dionysius’s 
analysis of a Homeric passage is to 
realize- that our normal study of a 
“dead " language is at best the study 


chauvinism, inertia, or sheer ignor- .of a black-and-white print of an oil 


I * • • and a nother map of the Canary Is- VbfiEe T ^on. Mr. Abran. 

| , ■ Portrait of Lancashire. 239pp. Robert Hate. 30a. JSSSSStai 
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Chester, Liverpool and the Manchester “ composers. Dun « dc noticed ; facing p.9. the female kiwi times that me promised. * '• 


Hnophobia. And while at first, says 
IE. McQueen from first-hand per- 
experience, the reader is in- 
ctnsd to admire his cleverness, he 


.crierey -‘whiciT she hav ^a^^ven nSSKl} f? 0 , w j" lo f-> ' 
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r .VixItbr of town hulls, old churches^ leci' ttS?' narac *» customs, din 
markets and by-xtredts. a^eal tnlker n^’ bE? ^ 

au«l listener arid ii.eeler of oldest SS, ™ ?S y 1, “ le ‘ ab V l,t ‘ ht 
inhabitants. Yet. though she can nuJ£>rn*7^ : eto »omic problems ol 
?njuy the stir and energy of a city tent varieJ^nH^ ° r J * s - pcrsis ’ 
,if bc s?cmx to be rather Tft at ease ?i fural he^ ThTreS 
the twentieth century. Her hnnfc nrhi*.k f,V ii'-. nc . resul1 » book 

■teolK- S.V.UL pS/e, to'-Edw^ ■<*««> in fanmili«. 


tngs, place names, customs, din- 
ted, local anecdotes uiid suv- 
ings. but very little • about the 
social and economic problems of 
modern Unciish ire or of Its persis- 
tent, varied and immensely vital cu|- 
res ‘ ul1 if > » book 


1 h-X: .'.'.vtijalect Viter; but noiicTo the LW sna P sbo ^ rather him. an, 
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cencca, &e., of him. 

r ,, _ Niim Hopnncr. 

L ?hm ry n Pro ra ,cs ! “ L c «brin. Bng^ 
shot Road, Worplesdun. Surrey. 

Slr ,. G ?£? Cower: Bnrrhier, lord of 
(he Treasury under Fox and Norlli. 

me P lber °f . [ he Privy Council In 
™ 7 r., /“ ron 5 a * , wi about him. and 
Marfy about any work done an 

nlS In m7 Ve r rnmem ft,r lhc Co!<) ' 
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INFORMATION, PLEASE 

’ ,,Ul rP ? W 'T WMhun llmn-U. horn 1X57, went lo George MacDonald |IS«-WWl HJJ 
a, Hcppncr. r l1 ?. 1 ! 111 IF 5 ' .. ,N - lllc .r 1 ' 'M*lUm concerning his I**!* - 


William Harrell, horn |*57, wi*nl to 
ftuuili Africa in .ihnut 1X75. Is then* 
any member of the Murrell family 
who nan information about him 7 
Also uny Information about Allan 
JKihoii, who wns In partnership with 
HurrelJ while gold mining in ilm 
Irensvitul. For a family history. 

Mia. A. Hurrcll. 

... P :P; 37, Gweln, Rhodesju. 

Washington Irving (1783-1X59), Ameri- 
can essayist and biographer. In for* 
(nation about letters from and Iu him, 
and about other relevant manuscript 
materials. 

Professor Ralph M. Aderman. 

DennHmani nf rltwliuk r n.« 


filX Hiivnnn Avenue, Long-WP 1 
C'ulEforniu. : ’ 

Mrrehisum Papers : 
lo the Nnpier .family. 
about their present ; 

details about u certain ■ 
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Icr, Doctor of Mediciw 
cal adept, who 
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exhorting people to " colours of wis- ance onl Y too often found m academic 
dam, iavilements to virtue, and attitudes to the subject of this book, 
loathing of naughty facts ” Curtius 11 ,s to tb,s unedlf Y in e chaos that Pro- 
Rufus, in his ten-book account of f^or Stanford directed attention m 
the already legendary Alexander the ,hc Sat 1 her ‘^^res for 1966: and he 
Great, carried this moralizing tend- . not ° n, y enlivens hw discourse with 
t«y lo extraordinary lengths, al- e , arnm ?* w . ,t , an . d enth usiasni, but 

xenophobia ' And while at first sa'vs record, enables the reader to bear for 

^ 5r,r e ^ v r adi8n,alk sound of ,he 

S'lfad^o his' cleverness, he . Th,« quesiions are po S «J How 
wawarks of his conslanl eipo- ,nl P5 irlon ! .f or . , lh = Gr “ ks ri WM 
«« lo such maxims, - and once he ™P hon y >" >** sense 7 Do we 
to rched sauirali™ point his ad- k "ow enough about the pronuneja- 

ferr s£^ b r: s? sVT^ G r.i°r« 
sfSSpLrsi heBr il cor - 

flmf^r^eTvidS^VS^ 

. texts from Homer lo Nonnus, and 

Ijfc kul? r,5 l n ®* In a h 00 ^ Dbout of thc theorists from Ltisus of Her- 
tbintw come u P on a mionc with his asigmatic odes 

bn* „„ n . thc ® reck nulhor Plu- through Pinto, Theophrastus, Dlony- 
Mrt he n Ver ^ mucb formed a s } U s to Quintilian, shows beyond a 
Sb8kKhPt.lt Roman as w °f* as the shadow of doubt that to the Greeks 
hk haV*!?*? scen L c ’ and I' Gos- sound was of the utmost importance. 
EtmnJw usefull y- As not every one knows, Julius Cao- 

Kroetiiait? 1 ? »■ larch will be sar is the earliest named silent reader 
to limp * Covered from time j n Europe, and then only of a letter, 
bi, inR„.L5 n ® as books last. For i n classical times reading aloud was 

1- for *is intrinsic the ‘ rule eveh In a private study: in 
not certainly. . the fourth century Augustine can still 

ejctfenr ® a *l, 8 . stl l essed «n the wonder why Ambrose does not 
H»i«h ikp« na - Sls ^ Suetonius, follow the standard practice. In brief 
of no mention the Greeks were “ear-readers" 

Ckattal" nf ik° an< l* "Translator whereas later civilizations became 
tanSV Ihe «arly. ; seventeenth “eye-readers” 
ft 0 ]l ' ...... Today we tend to rend countless 

■ ■ 'translations doth •' so fill pages of- print faster and faster, so 


miialiori turns to disgust Gurtius’s 
gallon was conducted by a 
nKtood-wbich oscillates between his- 
toty and biography. The unsolved 

Sr» °f bis date and identity 
'^sain unsolved, 


J. is surprising, in a book about 
2 bl0 &raphy, to come upon a 


- -o— iu vwmc uuuii a 

SP « thc Greek author Plu- 
Mrtf u I he ver y much formed a 
S’. 01 the Roman as well as the 
^epearian scene, and A. J. Gos* 
pitas written about, him usefully. 
raKraon said that Plutarch will be 


y«s;-for his int 
*^Wnoe, not certainly. , 
-toflueoce k aIso stressed ii 


is .also stressed in the 
HuXl flnal Y s U of Suetonius, 


awi»iT.L. OI ^eionius, 

of cre seems Jo be no mention 
cLSte 10 ” Holland, “ Translator 


wmory: <he <ap *y- /seventeenth 

with translations doth so fill 
Hsaiithniu. Li " .¥* ■ 


painting. Curiously enough science 
has now come to lhe rescue: for 
with gramophone records, tapes and 
broadcasting we are daily encour- 
aged to become “ear-students" 
again, while Poetry International 
1967 is in this respect a laudable re- 
turn to ancient practice. 

For the achievement of these 
" sound-effects ” the Greek language 
offered variations of pitch, tempo, 
tone-colour, intensity and rhythm: 
and this colouring could be used 
to rouse specific feelings, to give 
audial pleasure and to reinforce 
conceptual meaning either by patterns 
and repetitions, or by special tricks 
such as onomatopoeia, puns, or deli- 
berate cacophony and ambiguity. It 
is worth noting, too, that besides 
speech and song a third category was 
defined. “ the intermedia le voice- 
movement, the one in which we make 
our readings of poetry", From all 
this emerged " a language rich in 
vowels, largely free from awkward 
consonantal clusters and offensive 
sibilance. and capable of clear arti- 
culation together with a flowing con- 
tinuity". 

To -answer the second question 
Professor Stanford summarizes the 
evidence, and claims we have “ a 
fairly good approximate notion of 
the ancient Greek sound system"; 
and, in reference to the third, be 
points to die preposterous way in 
which not only do four rival pro- 
nunciations of Greek claim alle- 
giance, but a student may be re- 


by him to teachers at school and 
university levels asking why they 
used lhe pronunciation they did, eli- 
cited replies which justify the open- 
ing paragraph of this review. 

To the original six lectures has 
been added one on the speaking 
voice, from which it seems the Greeks 
preferred a clear, light, delicate, 
high and distinctly articulated 
voice ( ligitros ) : they would 

have rated Ihe sound of the 
cicada above the husky tones 
favoured by some modern artists. 
There is an appendix, on the pitch- 
accent, and notes for each chapter. 
Throughout, much curious know- 
ledge may be gained: biops one 
might guess to be “ Ihe fall of water 
in the water-clock", but kux ? The 
answer is “ the sound of the votiDg* 
pebble dropping into the urn". 

So expensive a volume will hardly 
fall into the hands of all who learn 
Greek ; but it should be available for 
all who teach it. The author 
may be right in his belief that 
today beginners, who are natural 
“ear-students", will be much 
encouraged if they are shown that 
11 Greek is richly endowed with living 
sounds for their enjoyment”. That 
is the challenge presented in this 
timely and very interesting book. 
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Sing All a Green Willow 

Ronald Mason ■ ! 

'VThe truq ■ test of any book surely is to feel 'A faint 


sense of loss , when you finish Ir and put It down. 
It happened' to me with this, book, which Is why I 
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It happened' to me with this, book, which Is why I 
recommend It wholeheartedly." 

Reviewed by Ian Wooldridge In the British Forces 

Broadcasting Service. 
,a Mr Mason Is at his. best • when recollecting the 
feats of the great ■ players he •, watched for thirty 
years ..." The Yorkshire Post 
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This moving story of an Englishwoman's compassion 
and faith tells how she brought an ' Incredibly 
crippled African boy to Ehgibhd at' her own expense 
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• relating to,. 


+' Into ; the ' region history, which is naturally ratlier ^ 
Ttaliain -. influence : bitty. There are some monuments, j QCa i c 


ing, (hey remembered that . -They 
tyete . ’.‘colonies for, as long 
as - it was , relevant, . . and -';lhis 
alqne . caused . them - to pse 
Latin on their coins. For the 
most pkrl they -.sank . into Ihe 
local culture; but Miss Levickpolats 


native village only to, be .rejected as an Impostor, 
ahc£li]£ desire to become ft surgeon himself so that 
there: should be no more grasshopper boys In 
Africa, Imakes, Inspiring reading- ' r 2ls net 


of the some series. of coins and; occasional out [bat they were always a source 
.veterans from references in history (they produced Q f recrultnient,- and lhat.qnce- In the 
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, , Je£- a . substantial . larly on the key point of how far and j n imported' religion. Curiously. 

fR9,ord, . There werf half how . long the Latin-speaking tradt- enough, when Christianity became 
ocmim JW^anallRr-and most tion lasted. : Longer than ope migbt official. Antioch never built on its - 
Off the Wav • exnect so far os ,tbc . evidence goes : apostolic tradition or became a place , 

Iheir Jdunda- prolong lhe use of dw m'oro Levick , ^nde*,; which ,.en* ralhcr 
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Delight Upon Delight 
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Onb of the greatest joys of Miss Snowden’s life has 
.been books. Now she pays tribute to her beloved 
books In-fyll as she. draws from her treasure house, 


selections of prose and poetry that have meant so 
much to her. 3Ss net 
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n l*»46, Rjfph FHison, in an e;s uy 
reprinted in Shadow and Act, 
described how the Negro stereo- 
type in America has functioned as 
protective myth, the “easily domi- 
nated minority " becoming a conso- 
latory image of inaiional forces. But 
the myth crushes the Negro. Once 


Harlem rent parly and stride piano 
styles under the hands of James P, 
Johnson. Smith's great friend whom 
he met in 1914, Fats Waller. Smith 
himself and others. The rhythm was 
emphatic, the melodic variations 
Europeanized. 


UNDER THE FTHER I 
a day keeps the black 


Smith’s own compo- 

. - - w „«; *it ions are refined and complex ; his 

a Negro art which consoled the white ■P J “y ,n ll briHiani but coarse. Like 
American, jazz in its newest forms r c ^ Minton, his memories 

have been mulched and encouraged 
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- newest forms 

resists the stereotype as much as Mal- 
colm X lesisted it. The aesthetics of 
jazz is the politics of the Third World 
and cannot be avoided. 

In America, at least, jazz Is essen- 
tially the music of ** blackness " 
and all (lie backlog of the feared 
inaiional life and its joyful opposi- 
tion in dancing and sex. To most 
Americans it is still something per- 
formed by “ darky "entertainers and 
their white imitators and derivers, 
and to some Negro Americans some 
Negro jazzmen are white, and to 
others they ate a black hindrance to 
becoming " while " or integrated, a 
lea red area of art which supports a 
subculture within a national un- 
inte grated multiracial society. 

White people listening fo Negro 
jazzmen in the clubs is one of Hie 
situations symbolic of what Ralph 
Ellison calls " the while American's 
Manichean fascination ”. But a con- 
cert today in the Village Theatre 
given by, say, Marion Brown, Albert 
Ayler and Ornette Coleman and their 
groups, might well sound like a be- 
trayal to the musically conservative 
Negro who ha* ventured down from 
Harlem to hear his music; and lo 
the vvhite buff, for whom jazz ended 


until he believes his contribution to 
jazz, history heftier than it actually 
was. 


Most of the story of William Henry 
Joseph Bonaparte Bertholoff Smith is 
contained in a highly entertaining 
book written in collaboration with 
George Hoefer, Music on my Mind. 
Of Mohawk. French, Jewish 
Spanish and Negro ancestry. Smith 
emerges with the exuberance of a 
splendid raconteur whose style is as 
professionally eclectic as his music. 

i learned to move the piano with 
niy left ”, he says. “ so I could handle 
the drinks with my right hand with- 
out missing n note.” He first heard 
the blues sung iii the brickyards of 
Hawiraw. New York, and oil the 
Hudson .river, as a boy. His grand- 
mother was a veteran of the Primrose 
and West Minstrels of the 1890s. The 
war and peace in a symphony first 
ea me to h im, he says, through 
hearing, with excitement, pigs 
bemg slaughtered and cleaned. 
He remembers (he signs in a New 


FROM 
brandy 
uway." 

In the 1950s this large-scale, 
dazzling pianist played in (lie Fancy 
Five at the Central Plaza ivilh Max 
Kaminsky, a post-Armstrong 1920s 
trumpet player who has generally 
been associated with Eddie Condon's 
white Chicago bands, although lie 
did play elsewhere • with, for 
instance, Bud Freeman's Summa 
Cum Laudc Orchestra, along with 
Pee Wee Russell and Dave Bowman. 
Born of poor Russian immigrant 
parents, 11 by the lime 1 was four- 
teen ", Kaminsky says, " I had 
become known around Boston as a 
hot trumpet player." The first part 
of My Life in Jazz covers the same 
material as Condon's We Culled It 
Music — the Chicago world of Arm- 
strong, Beiderbecke, the Depression 
setbacks, work with (lie big bands of 
Shaw and Tommy Dorsey. After 
(he war once again competition for 
popularity is the crisis: lie found 
himself saddled with a .style between 
Minion's bop and revivalist New 
Orleans and therefore unwanted. He 
puts the position clearly; 

ft was really funny when you think 
about it. For years these people hud 
j J? ailmg Pee Wec '*» d Bud Freeman 
and Dnve Tough and me as great jazz- 
men, and now when we had really been 


widely. His liist composition. 
“ Hi’Moii Blues " (" .Sip ice/ c Me "j 
derived from Johnson's '* 'J'iiscin.i- 
tion ", ami so did hi 
piece, " Wilde.il Bln 
over from Willie the I ion Smith at 
Leroy'i, cut his first piano roll for 
QRS— ” (lot to l_ uni mv Doggie 
Now " --.md attracted the’ attention 
of the pianist and promoter ( laieiicc 
Williams. In 1922 Wallet iccorded for 
Okcli (which made its first Negio 
“ r ‘>vv " record in |*>20i. I liese were 
the first mature and popular years of 
jazz, and technology hacked it with 
piano lolls, discs and broadcasts 
I Waller made his first in 192.1). 

Most of the second half of Ain't 
Misbehavin' is ; 
famil 
for 

from much of (lie misery of l lie jazz 
life, largely due lo his ability to create 
a wide range of entertainment, fiom 
the music for llhichhirds to the more 
classical jazz number. I he selected 
discography itself records the extra- 
ordinary popularity of this “ natural ” 
whose .style hardly developed at all. 
He suited all tastes, but became trap- 
ped in his own flamboyant need for 
praise. He put on an act which was 
undeniably lively but pitifully thin. 
He is at hi.s best when the mask is 
used to satirize the words and musical 
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and semi -skills 


and semi-skilled workers anw 
makf 
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‘heir racial 


MisMiuvin is a record of the rich, it ployed in skilled labour thSS f 
fanuhar. ja/z eontCM of Waller's per- stations beam ihcir b| u « S'# 
forma lives , a story apparently free Hals Their music is « ^ 


of their 10.1T5A WS 


men 


--undiiioned by iht reai T.| 
kmnvn blues singers " and ^ 


.1 , | ... ; "HU * »*»il I J VwWtl ■ j i - * — umoiwill 

through the mill all these years with the ™iom of the jazz circus he muved in 

m. l IhS,.i f„ y „ dccided we dWll * t P 11 * Waller seems to have been a shrewd 


York saloon reading " Don't Spit At 
Em, Spit In 'Em \ He remembers 


the jazzmen of the 1920s and 1930s 
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“ . IIW IS. U swell OT„j 

. £ u<w performs with eminent Negro - ,on . his c Pnduct was 

t| V- ; ja*zmcn today, it is the quality of his 5 3 ¥J Hcn * in battle showing nerve, 
J&V: ' R w, t ? n and seeming to articu- lnt . Ultloa ”• Someone said, 

-*« • late the. agonies and. joys of modem y °i l a - 10 ?, w,th that Sun “ 
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with Dixieland or Duke ElffinVon at J5-?^* war K and ^ evv Vork, the piohi- 
vthe Cotton Club or Benny Good- “|‘ ,on underworld where showman- 
mnn’s trios, it would sound renul- Sh ' P w ® s ii e ' rer y th ing. He became a 
lively like “modern art". It is a n t ia i n °l nu . ,Slc business". His 


if 


complex fate being an American jazz FnlS/nS l !^ influenco of 
musician. Jazz is rooted in historic E ,,bie Kitchen Tom, One Arm 
slavery and in modem protest for fh° ni p y ' /, ack I. ,e BeHl ’ Labba, 
black power— die like of S t an , B f ile d Wa,,er * Edward 

Duke Ellington. His 
papers read; “Sergeant 


MinvR puwer — me 4Ute of Stin rr j 
Getz, Gerry Mulligan, Benny Good- di«?fi Cdy 
man and so on. notwithstanding. - is ^ har * e 


authentic jazz. 

The fact is that Kaminsky was never 
a great player and while bands rarelv 
if ever invented the articulations of 
jazz which developed in the 1930s 
and 1940s. By 1950 it was clear that 
jazz innovation arose from an Afro- 
American cultural and political con- 
dition. During malarial fever 
Kaminsky had what can only be 
called an accurate dream: " I'd inevit- 
ably dream I was choking and that 
l had to keep pulling wads of black- 
cotton and black cloth out of mv 
mouth.' 1 1 


musical comedian caged by an irre- 
sistibly commanding public] A master 
of 1920s Harlem piano styles— rag- 
time. revival meeting, and Gershwin 
blended with Irony and honesty, he 
never could relinquish the shnw-biz 
environmental diminution of his skill. 


with immediate urgent livEfJ 
parncuLir phee. The blues L, 
forded here work within i mS 
tradition: new blues are cnatnf m 
an age of electric tedwfak y 
stemming from an ngrarian or tirfuu 
depressed existence. The ^ a 
transference may be salutary, i w 
u n a translation into th« sopki- 
cation of a hip audience used ta 
records and concert performim 
Lead belly, Broonzy and Mutt 
waters survived this kind of sdccch 
transporting the blues of daily n 
pericncc into largely white audio# 
P«yiug good money. But many r 
mam unknown,, mainiaining A 
tradition. 
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and this is typical of the whole book. 
John Colt rune is introduced through 
his rhythm and blues work but the 
effect of his 1947-48 experience is 
not nttempted. This is a sympathe- 
tic chapter on the great jazzman but 


a5 the old union phrase had it . 
warnmon condition is neatly 
?nS by Paul Chevigny in 
Blues : A Rough Old Coun- 
3\ 0 article in a recent 

f.' . >‘To folksong collectors the _ 

rvlJ'is synonymous with the blues, the greatness is not located. 

dril rights workers it is synony- On the vital mailer of rhythm sec- 
oppression." This pro- tlons the point about drums and 
?Tj intact with the core of basses is missed. Free form in the 

New Music, as in so much atonal 
music, is counterpoint which the 
Linalert ear cannot hear as melody 
and gestures of tonal colour but 

. simply fuses into chords. Drums and 

0 f jazz for people with tin. basses have been finally released 
“g, people who have not heard it, from beat-makers and have become 
L Bke to read all about it. melody-makers. F.lvin Jones is 

accurately placed here, but Milford 


tlon the Jazz Composers' Guild was 
founded in 1964, “ the October Revo- 
lution in jazz"; but, sadly, this 
musicians’ cooperative, which in- 
cluded Sun Ra, Shepp, Taylor and 
the Bleys, died from " scabbing ", 
vaciaj divisions, money-grubbing and 
conflicting nuisicaJ interests. 


bum , I 

i American morality and cul- 
Whitne, Bailie., in 
l Dim'""* in the Morning. He 
plates jazz into urbanity for New 
Sr readers. He tries lo describe 

I!'" . m • I n.lll. I n 


When a fine pla’ye r"i ike ^RoswS §^ i i h ^ I ) l . lhrou 8h Jhe war with the 


Fats Waller's story, Ain’t Mis- 

w t 'i a ? orme1 ' manager, 
W. T. Ed. Kirkeby, is backed by en- 

dftO rirtrt firm ...L 1 I. . la ■ * 


Amerier in the context of Ncaro and J |oni caliy; as tho book ^ ar ‘ a S s na Pshgts which tell only too 

n^rielln. ... . sav&: ' Th(» I nr. 1. 1 . OhVIOIlSIV tula .... . 


extoriation and tSe*bl7es"tradilSn Ki : .h io . n t0 ?^ hi "s nerve^and J bvi °n sl y ^ tale of an extraverted 

- Which: enables him to hold his own .where h« intuition, told him lo j at entertainer — Fats wagging on the 


\ .. ■■ , . iu iiuki nis own . n j ■ - - min tu j. . inc 

l! - ‘ !l d ^ rl ,b«te ! to the New Music. Li™ k lcdlalC!y ^ enl back ‘ho dwk , France; Fute in the 

Jji': .KA*' fteSS •.•Up? 


Meanwhile, during the 1920s and 
1930s, America awoke to the need to 
rescue and record its national cul- 
tural resources, noL only to make uu 
index of American design, but also to 
record folk music and words. 
Newinun J. While’s American 
Negro Folk Songs is a welcome 
reprint of the 1928 Harvard edition 
of a Inrge collection of words, 
notes and variants, sources und refer- 
ences, the apparatus of ti devoted 
scholar but an academic and amateur 
one. ft hus at least one great value; 
the current over-stress of blues, 
prison work -songs and .spirituals Is 


The vocal tradition, which mala 
the blues singers such good bltei 
for Mr. Oliver, lakes its origin i 
a life of endurance— “In short, I jd 
is proud of my life, ’cause I «a 
through with my skin on Thefts 
is fundamentally a talking m. 
Harmonica, guitar, fiddle and piv 
fill out the structure of the words ud 
give them n particular range of M- 
ing. As Mr. Oliver observes, "counfij- 
blues" and “city blues ” have 
lively little distinction as lermstodtf 
for the blurred frontiers of ft*, 
under the influence of mass rorf \ 
and in any case were never isdsF®' 


cut as the textbooks insisted, ^ 


m Eke .to . , 

j v description of Hawkins s 
L in the 1 920s and 1930s 
out of not inaccurate 
M self-indulgent prose and dis- 
torted judgment (and what he meaus 
h Armstrong’s weak ensemble play- 
jw is anybody’s guess). Mr. Bnllietl 
lid bas the New Yorker's middle- 
ud nostalgia for swing, so he finds 
Shard lo like either dixieland or bop. 
But hi risks playing down Ella Filz- 
gtriid, Paul Gonsalves and Johnny 
Hodps and estimating highly Ornette 
Caban and more recent figures. 

* * • 

Mr. BaUieli's usefulness is restric- 
ts to his attempt to articulate his 
[pponSes lo jazz on the immediate 
occasion ; he is a reporter, but Cecil 
Taylorcan give the essence of Elling- 
ton in t*o clear sentences that make 
BiUitltese seem like rococo waffle. 
Writing about sounds and styles is 
dilhcult and it cannot be said that 
Barry McRae is gifted in this direc- 
tion. The Jazz Cataclysm is a pion- 
eering and painstaking introduction, 
short insights and too defensive 
Hies fir comes to abstract jazz. “A 
saHfn convulsion " is pure sensh- 
lioiulism, although " steady con- 
tinuity "would be equally inept. The 
■fiwjazz " sound is there in the final 
iborustt of New Orleans groups and 
Armstrong's bands of the 1950s. 
i Poker's melbods lead into Ornette 
IXowMn's, and if V a rise has been 
®wrdon the wav, that too is part of 
w modern fusion of all kinds of 
ww. Webern's “Five Pieces for 
Orcbeur^ and Ornette Coleman's 
Beauty is R Rare Thing » both 

£ ^ heard beat 10 the 
K J ere niusical space is 

TT" 8 of rhythm. 

P eri p ds »n jazz tend 
ft maintained as fashions and 
JrJJ*®. ?®a r iy everything in 
^Wnty-odd years of its exls- 


?ession. 


Newport "T ,°. r lllc nrst «V«- ‘“° s ^rousers which are vast all six overlapping divisions Most 

E sl,? H a ^ d ^ He ,i: eco i dcd for d °y; n; Fuls rollin 8 his of this muteriS vi Stcd fn 

. • Nenror^rdti 0rdSl ^ flrat rU " S 1 L T, ‘ Hornc; Fals ^ways 1915-16 and already $e slight J 

„ company, started by siml [!?8 a nd Inumphunl. But this is patronizing tone is dated t« i w 

' But. the blues remains ihc roots iy PaC€ nnd W. C, Hundy. • ^ Fals , P^pij of James P. John- ^st. At fts worst U inhibits itewep? 
and the great joke .about “the inno- ot 8l !!S} rc ? OT i o( Avcdecadcs 'jS a,rea ^y ^ J!“. A tr °- American matrix. 


only blues topography is the Mi 
sippi from the Gulf to the fW 
Lakes, nil hourglass of Aiptfia 
land, squeezed in at Mejpphu.* 
extension governed by ta&Mf 
Negroes, professional sUiaert’ a** 1 
incuts, and the density of blptso* 


mi>re heroic than for the iwa; ti*> 

- - - veiling in the hourglass is in 

. oence of evU and Lha avI) V UI ont l tJrance in ' the jazz world' his place in the history of jazz as although While was far too in* ; l painful experience 

»nce^ in the Mues ,s nIrSt in h°f ^ V!ilor b ^ng paid S ai !, d C0, 1 ! , P QSer of ^ “ stand- volyed in his material to simplify » n « Negroes of both ^ . !; V 

^ A What s J1 tbe drinks you could take ^ as » as „ Honeysuckle Rose", raciaUy or omit through misunder- 

aI.V®!;. * . yp[va{ .Anvftcan form • tunc Smiuh was. At one stage « ISf'PLS ? e ? ,n f Vm Fa,lin B and standing of the inetmi ng of " Negro ", 

W . Ain ^ Mkh-ho „ lwll „ He died in B u ru“ Jackson’s foreword suggests 

two in the the necessary qualifications of White’s 

i Ufnrlr . « 


Graves is only mentioned, without 
substantial placing. The material on 
Ornette Coleman is unfortun- 
ately dated (“plays mainly on alto 
and uses a plastic model ") but 
decently defined, ah hough the infor- 
mation on his own sleeve-notes is 
neglected. The importance is the 
creative responsibility of leading 
jazzmen and their especially 19b0s 
sounds of violence and sadness in 
broken forms held together in care- 
ful structures which have to have 
their own definition and virtue. 
“ Free Jazz " is not simply “ joyfiil 
and often confused anarchy ", It is 
related to a tradition of group 
improvisation and based on much 
more recent experiments with formal 
bases. Coleman’s problem was the 
lack of unity between the styles of 
his players. 

Mr. McRae concludes his account 
with Roland Kirk, Eric Dolphy, 
Charles Lloyd and Yusef Lateef and 
a final chapter on “ Free Form " and 
the work of Archie Shepp, Don 
Cherry and Jimmy Giuffre, and the 
Sun Ra ESP performances. Cecil 
Taylor is rightly the central figure 
here, although his status is not fully 
defined, and nor are Albert Ayler 
and Roswell Rudd. This section 
should have been the detailed climax 
of the book but it is sketchy and 
hurried. 


— uk Sens , 

ISSf It has 
music. 
"jLBiade 


V f. V forens aud i! J a mlnoj'-rple),;. .He' had the: p?*! - *? e 5 h ' 1 ! awkil18 

I' hardJV. 'cfimrtarA ‘ first musician '* in nnLiwA • ••!?■ 9 U MW tonight a 


. __ DJ.s and colleoters 

e Chief he Work, besides including pleasant controlling power; ; the. 
is blizzafel an f9^dtes his character, but the row the blues to pop hiipunjfMJ 

, , . , t ins is sure^ value of the book remains, a Lribu to . and the collcc tors prefer 

St rfiusician" in net tfro, toaight god dted to ^dedicated man whose main field innovation, Tlie hve . 

s UPpr^prlatC 1 fine : “ I’d 1 rather] 1 h0ufs J^ ,er ‘he train slopped was Shelley. Writing down the words the range as wide as 

of hop th'qtf full of lead ^ Air™? 1188 ? a , ty '. Irl a sidia g.' a. train : (he collected some of the songs him- dition In St. Louk'and;Q» /. 

«« ■ and Houston: it il part 

the Negro does not^ iirtitnte 
American. Mr. Oliver : JPj-j ‘ 
mtm that the field . reeprAr . 

f a* .ki • . t— -•••• fbat .Was born in Harlem (bis Lt ™ 4 coftl « « 'Hceman an’ grabbed me machine, both 

Per hCdt fa *her was determined -his ' T * ft ir „ by de awn. were frequently jmportJJ 51 


"*ir~ i i ■.swing,’ a. tram _ w .. 0- 

Bechet pressing ■ T; n !^? u - S was ^ srff) presented a problcm ; this Jcind 

1 -■■■ * • 8 JOfi BP through. . Thomas, Fats of *«W is a result : 


A. B. .Spellman's Four Lives In the 
Bebop Business is, on the other hand, 
an essentia! book, a future classic in 
the line of Hear Me Talkin’ To Ya 
although it has n different and a more 
particular purpose. A. B. Spellman 
is a poet, historian and jazz-writer 
who knows the jazz life From the 
Inside ; a man who knows the greaL 
modern jnzzmen as friends and fel- 
j— v* *, ”~ r vi id cAia- low Negro artists. His compilation 

raiwr " BRrd ! ive todn y a °d, of taped interviews, qualitative 
wuki^' 0n record ' n ® s w hich per- analyses of music and working con- 
E.-: ,.“ nse °f its simultaneous ditions, and insights inLo American 

culture, is a document of American 
social history in the 1960s. 

Mr. Spellman's book examines the 
lives of four bluck American musi- 
cians in detail : Cecil Taylor, 
Ornette Colemu’n, Herbie Nichols, 
irt. Ti ■»' a minority and Jackie - , McLean. (The late John 
iv dev elopment is part of Coltrane was omitted m his own 

and rioting in request, although Mr. Spellman has 
Nortf?? ^ their reflections la the written a first-rate article on hini in 
ot v c fe 9 r of the place Evergreen Review No. 45). Cecil 
UfU '^ Movement of the 1960s Taylor and Ornette Coleman appear 
i -I.." . • v yk* hiiitt «' w.»J "J 1 -““^misses ton miu'h t 4 it as further cases of American artistic 

chaos fmilate American tIms of the,r own su . ffe l rm ®‘ ! aad . lhe 
jj**- , recording companies .malicious 

jgSJJHof the jazz of the I95(k and Sanies. The most important part of 
Bh W WniiSff .2 M?,. Sic book concerns Cecil Tuyfor and 


put front local radio stations. “ ‘ne t; 

women the blues life was, of form in a minority 


never been a truly 
Only its dilutions 
nj oney with large un- 
aud L i ® nccs or those who 
“^afford to hire a “ Negro dance 
Jazz in the 1950s i$ a search 


Mr. Oliver’s inlttxfpctory^ 


f 


r- ■muu.su Nichplfis. in ; -Waif-- 

on de cona h didn’t n^n 


to have teen more dlsi Ornette Cdleman. 

PMng abouLit. Gradually the On the strength of “ Unit Struc- 




^vunqnq®; to . use it- but bne a y®* r - He neeas a niimn . 1U[ 
lha t Ibe refection-rate ol y ears roh ^ 3rsal 
^the l 9?0s‘ was siBC ® ^ frequently uu ph 

«*. revaluation .of .bis i» 




group 
implies a radi- 
performers' 

attitudes, and styles, jazz being a 
personal -art. Like Ornette 


Jk.atjd©^- j.Cdleman, C^cil .Taylor received die. 

bbstilliy ffom. other' 



Cecil Taylor's music synthesizes 
" the tradition that came from a black 
subculture " with European systems 
like that of Stockhausen's “ Zyklus". 

If he strums on the piano's inside 
it does not sound like Mauricio Kagcl 
or John Cage, or Duke Ellington, 
Taylor|s colour and structure-master. 

It is his own sound. The new jazz 
swings, he says, because it is rooted 
in " the traditional colouring of the 
energy that moves the music. It is 
the physicality of the musician, and 
the physicality of the musician is 
determined by the particular tradi- 
tion he comes out of— by the blues." 
Cecil Taylor composes for the group 
and " the composition is begun when 
the musicians are chosen 

For all this serious professionalism 
Cecil Taylor, like the rest of Negro 
jazzmen, receives no grants to con- 
tinue. A brilliant innovator like 
Sonny Murray does not even own his 
own drums. The modern jazzman has 
no security but his own integrity and 
genius. 

Where Cecil Taylor emerged from 
the black bourgeoisie and East Coast 
music schools, behind Ornette Cole- 
man's superb Golden Circle compo- 
sitions lies Texas poverty. Deep 
South oppression, oppression by fel- 
low jazzmen, and gradual emergence 
into avant-garde notoriety—*’ a band 
of acolytes who played only toy in- 
struments " — and another kind of 
poverty in 1959 at the Five Spot. 
Ornette Coleman opened up John 
Coltrane and Sonny Rollins to new 
rhythms and melody possibilities and 
yet, from his rhythm and blues band 
days as " the teenage honker and 
contortionist of the saxophone", he 
retains " a gut bucket essence in his 
music''. A. B. Spellman carefully 
traces the development of his 
music through the bebop period, 
his 1948 investigations into music 
without “ straight guide lines as far 
as changes or chords are concerned ’’. 
But again, he was hampered by the 
white and black control of dubs, and 
at one point was beaten up and his 
horn smashed for the way his music 
sounded. Ironically, Ornette Cole- 
man believes he reaches his audience 
through “ social love ", but bis lot 
was Desolation Row in Watts. He 
joins the Jehovah’s Witnesses, allows 
the Young Communists to find him 
jobs in Los Angeles, is turned off the 
platform by Dexter Gordon, prac- 
tises with Don Cherry and Billy Hig- 
gins in a garage, and then his first 
.group is born and Something Else I 
is issued with Nat Henloff’s 'percep- 
tive sleeve-notes. 

In 1958 the music sounded awk- 
ward and'derivutive still. The alea- 
tory rhythms. already present, had to 
be clarified into, countexpointed in- 
dependent lints apd changes.- before 
his concept of organization by " the 
range of the jdea " became substan- 
tiated; .Financially his records did 
surprisingly well, but ” in this busi- 
ness you don't own' your own pro- 
duct " and "lit jazz the Negro Is 
the product A nd Orpette Cole- 
man adds these crucial words: “The 
insanity, of jiving- in, America is that 
ownership is really' strength. It's 
who owns who's strongest in 
America. It's strategic living. ■ That’s 
vthy it’s so hard to tend your, music 
to that kind of existence." Like Cecil 
Taylor * he ' ha s great ■ economic diffi- 
culty jrii training and maintaining 
a group) and his crisis - is. only too 
typical 1 : "Ofnette had lost* confi- 
dence ip.. the jazz scene, in. the 
possibilities of j making a ; living: 
at- an equitable .Wage: in 

jazz,’’ 7 -' ^During’ 1 . ’his two-year- 
retirement he studied ttiimptjF and- 
violin and - taplp^‘..iftJW datnposi- 
tiona! possibilities* ■: After irfcappenr? 
lug -In 1965 -at (he Village Vanguard 
he left, with the nieagre; funds, for. 
Eijrbpe, Is this stare -to repeat itsei; -• 
for ever^-the fearful public and its 


music and who has no records in the 
current catalogue, may be said not 
to have lived at all ”, 

In an aggressively possessive and 
competitive society, " innovation 
breeds adversity ". Jackie McLean 
compares his first contract with a 
i ecording company lo ” being under a 
Nazi regime and not knowing it ", He 
also had the misfortune of losing his 
cabaret card (virtually u police 
licence) after a heroin charge, and 
being under New York police control 
for his sporadic work between 1957 
and 1966. In 1966 he worked for the 
HARYOU-ACT programme, until 
internal confusions destroyed its pro- 
jects, and pcrbAps the answer lies 
there, in government tor possibly 
foundation) subsidy for jazz. But 
the neglect of the jazz musician is part 
of the playing-down of Afro-Ameri- 
can culture by the white establish- 
ment. The explosive intelligence of a 
Coleman or a Taylor and their loving 
care for new forms of human expres- 
sion is part of what Is suppressed. 
.Some white jazz critics have deplored 
"politics" entering into jazz — a 
feeble misunderstanding of the pre- 
sence of an art in a culture, since art 
is always political and the total en- 
vironment of media is a function of 
society. The jazz of Coleman, Tay- 
lor and Coltrane is great propaganda 
not aesthetic games for the connois- 
seur, and if it is to be part of black 
power propaganda, at least its inte*- 
grity and beauty is clear. (Speaking 
recently at Pittsburgh University 
Stokeley Carmichael replied to a 
white student “That music is what 
I mean by black -power 1 "j In his 
Weary Blues Langston Hughes sang 
of a dream deferred. Last Decem- 
ber, Archie Shepp wrote in Down- 
beat: 


Reprints 


Elizabethan Rogues 
and Vagabonds 

Frank Aydetotte 


No lover of the Elizabethan age can 
fall to appreciate the wealth of 
fascinating detail this book contains 
about the lives of the sixteenth 
century scoundrels. . 

New impression 

Profusely illustrated 45s 


The Sources 
of Hamlet 

With an essay on the legend 


SirlsraeiGoltancz 


This very detailed study of the 
sources of Hamlet has already 
proved Instrumental In shedding 
new light on the background of the 
play Itself. For students of English 
literature, the reappearance of this 
work will lead to new interpreta- 
tions and a deeper understanding of 
the play In general. 

New Impression 55s 


My aesthetic answer in. your lies about 
me is a simple one: you cun na longer 
defer my dream. . . . And if need be. 
I'll steal it from this very earth: . . . 
Some of you are becoming a little 
frightened that we — niggers — ain't 

keepin’ this thing simple enough. “ The 
Sound of Surprise” ? Man, you don't 
want no surprises from me. 

And he concludes: 


The English Novel 
In France 1830-1870 

H, G. Devonshire 


I am an anti-fasciu arli&i. My music is 


functional. I play about the death of 
]. I exult in the life of me 


me by you. 
in spite of you. I give some of that life 
to you whenever you listen to me, 
which right now is never. My music 
is for the people. If you are a bour- 
geois, then you must listen lo It on 
my terms. I will not let you miscon- 
strue me. That era is over. If my 
music doesn't suffice, I will write you 
a poem, a play. I will sav to you in 
every instance. " Strike the Ghetto. Let 
my people go 

One remembers Cecil Taylor say- 
ing, "hostility’s a genuine emotion. 
Why shouldn't jazz have hostility ? 
Most people in the United States 
shield their hostility with smiles. Jazz 
musicians, don't bother." This is a 
long way from Fats Waller and the 
Harlem of the 1920s, . The tpask qf 
the Negro entertainer, is 1 vanishing. 
P/asriquer le bourgeois may be the 
message of those early saxophpnc 
bombs of Ornette Coleman, Writing 
:jn Dowifbeat of a concert at the 
Village. Gate . Iast' November,. Mr. : 
Spellman' has .analysed- y .John 
CdHraneV aim in -these words: 

" an . j ever-evolving groqitelswell 
of energy lhat will make the 
musical : environment , so dangerous 
that he- and; the others will have to ; 
improvise new weapons constantly 1 
tp beat back , all Bfontosaurs As 
the philosopher observed.: : " When: 
the mode of the music 1 changes.. the: 
walls of the city shake,": 


'Miss Devonshire has compiled a 
piece of sober literary history, 
severely defined In Its object and 
epoch, and carried out with solid' 
Industry and perseverance.' 

—The Times Literary Supplement 
New Impression 90s 


English Literary 
Periodicals 

Waiter Graham 

New Impression 


90s 


A History of Early 1 
American Magazines 
1741-1789 

■ lyoq N. Richardson - 

New Impression'. : 1 90s 


The Social Mode of 
Restoration Comedy 


i^einlls of recent books, on jazz 
in this; article are -as 


.Kathleen. M. Lynch 
New Impression 


65s 


Ml M stirifog items; Cefcil Taylpr’s poverty 
irrelevant 1 as result o( alienation from both black 
^e -ralevaht is and white conirtlunltlts - } the bar and 
ntolqn of the ' club mkfia is: oYlly the Totteh centre 
ers.aad. of the jsiiue. Mr. Spellmata phtk the 


- avant-garde problem , concisely : 

- Tw? actual "How to maintain those Toots within; 
- iM»n'‘ v l'k« /•nmm'hn i Mi llhat' f ruCtl f V- and jUS" 1 


'Man^THe community ;foat fructify apd; jus-' 
Mtlf ir ‘ osic{ -VrTryJ n B for? so 1 " - ! 


njeni oi-uui 

sad cotiolusiuu •: .** *■»—,** 

everybody, espeylallyi the coloured 
musicians, ‘just py understanding |h$ir 
own problems, Would seek each othej- 
but, they. might work- something but ' 
But they don’t, arid that’s really aad.^ 
A. B. Spellman’s comrneni oh He;bie 
Nichols has 'anauthentlc^ouch of j 
hbitor i “ ? jn^musipran whp seldom 


mentioned 
follows;— i 'j: ■ 

WtLLieTHF. L|on Smith with G forge 
Hoefer:. -'.Music., on my Mind. 
318pp. " MacGjbbpn und Kee. 30s. 
Max ^Minsky.: My .Life hi Jazz. 

242. AndrC Doulsch,: 21a. , 

•W. T. . Ed. Kirkfbv ^ Ain’t Misbe- 
, hayin’.' The Story of Fats Waller, 
In CpIlaboraiioni WUh Duncaii P. 
Schied 1 arid Sinclair Trriill. 248pp. 
Peter Davjes. 35s. 

. Nbwman-L Whj m tjAntericad Negro 
Folk-Songs. -501pp. Halboro*. 
Pcnnsyivaniri To fk fore Assocjp les . 
.■••$10. =’ r ; 1 
P A ui. : OLi vb^ : Conycrsaii On with the 
; Biifes ^ ; l^u^trited by the A u thor. 

; 2l7pp; ; : CgSiseH. -.:'.3oir. - i .. 
WBfft^ BA^LiErr ^Pin&sfliirs in the 
i Moriiifig" 2%4 pp. PhoCni x House. 

;; ; : -15Sr‘ 

BarPV’McRXe : The' Jtizi Cqtaclysmi 
- J84ppi' | , Dent . ,30s,/ ? " 

i tfatir Kives lit the 

. ■ Bebop ‘ Business. 241 pp, M acG ib-[ : 
; bon and Kee, 30s. .' 
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Science and Medicine 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT THURSDAY OCTOBER 19 1967 


ASTROLABE AND EQUATORIUM 


0giM 


A. E. OUN 1 .™ : Early S,i f „ce in Otford. Vo l. XV : Robert T. Gunther. 520pp. Oxford University Press. £5 5, 

Translated by R. E. \V. Maddison nnd Frnncls R. Maddlson. 208pp. ,04 piste, n .rrlc ,„4 . , 

» . E. Kwm-us Middleton : A History of, he Then. * Use in 24, pp. Johns Hopidns Press. London : OxfI.rd 

lklWeen forty and fifty years ago it mo lean " for his creation, on the r, n. m .. _ . ' 3 PrCMl £4 - 


THE CREDAL GAP 


Faber & Faber 


Check list for 


Sylvester Smith : The London Heretics J 870- 1 91 4. 3 19pp. Constable. £2 5s. 


October 26 


Between forty and fifty years ago it 
was widely believed in Oxford that 
feieniillc inslrumcnlx— if not the 
sciences them selves- -we re sent by the 
gods to plague us. The impression was 
created, above all. by the activities of 
R. I. Gunther. Gunther was in his 
fifties, and had already played his 
part in the protracted and intensely 
pain fuJ birth of good science teaching 
in Jwentieih-cenliii j Oxford. He had 
written a number of books, and a 
ralhea greater number of provoca- 
tive letters to 7 he Times, blit in Ox- 
ford he was to be remembered not for 
these, nor for the turbulent relation- 
ship between him and most of the 
other members of the Magdalen Com- 
mon Room. Gunther in Oxford is 
rather the man who fuiccd on a re- 
. iuclunt university a museum which 
would become as good as anything of 
its kind in the world. What is more, he 
was to appropriate the name “Ash- 


’’ for . his creation, on the cellors surprisingly gave a measure 

clear which was thought the grealei * ' 6 tflL mstrumcn,s lo wealthy 

crime. Foreign collectors, who would stand 

A. E. Gunther's biography of his i ". lh ^ Wa> ? . D ‘ Ho » ar,h ' Kcopcr 
father, which h candid to a fault. L’ he Ashmolcnn '. and Arthu, ‘ 
helps us 10 see why the Oxford of " vaas WK lwo ol Gunl,u -*r'» bil,cr * 
the 1920s fell so strongly about the eSt ° PP0ncnls ' bo,h filing to 

attempt to found a museum of scien- somewh ? 1 d ? vious tactics. But the 
title instruments. The scientists, per- "T 1 pa,pab,e °. bMacle was staled in 
haps remembering that their ’ own a ,cl1 ® 1 ' rrt, m Vice-Chancellor Louis 
voices hud not long before been cry- f? I rneN ,l ' Gunther, a [etter as vital 
ing in a classical wilderness, tended ,oda > aS ^ it was written in 1921 ; 
to support historical studies in their ' ' ' lhc n , 1 Univcrsil >' in the world 

own province. (iHow times h-iw c * nn °L »n»l was no! n,llt,c lo. support 

box?d Cd r , 1 °i ,0ld ““P- S»te.n'i U S h^'uiom- Invent 

boards disturbed during (he War. had maintain and expand ; the same is true of 
yielded a remarkable assortment ot the Bodleian : and it will soon he true of 
old instruments, and Lewis Evans 'he Pill-Rivers. We arc i!ie only Uni- 
(brother of Arthur Evans of Knos- J rc|,s ' , y in the world having such price- 
sos fame! seemed to be quite happy css Cl,|,cc h° ns - Wtf cannoi spend am- 


lliiii the nation should „vnie tu our 
assistance io m.iiniain these. 


cnuiic instruments of ihe n™ 
:m important ; ,n r„J. 


uWs hunger for God is insatiable. 
SI in reason rejects the possi- 
S „f a divine creator, unreason 


Gunther had a minimum or tact, chi U» Nupicr\ Frorn ^ 
and a .seemingly irrcMMible urge to marine elfm.i ! r es '/ TOnisca l*fij 
pruvoke annoyance: he w.is opposed globe to £rom terresti^ 

, h > »< rf!.r K uS.,7 it 

I "’"' in l he mu. I raa.-lion t ii , .-an ,|„ 

> in l.uroiv ; even w b.-n i .>r 8 out cause an iihm, 


i Caesar, Stalin or Mao Tse- 
Steargodhood. The religious 
S cannot be suppressed ; it can 


lions in the mos| reactiou.o v univer- 
sity in L.urope ; even when linn! 
success seemed near lie thought lit 
to try to keep the Kigaud l.ihraiv 
together, thus antiigoni/im> ycl 
another faction. (Shades of the 
rccem dissolution ,.f j| lt . Cic-i r:.ns 
Library.) The wonder is th it lie more 
or less achieved his ambit ion. |*ok.-n- 


. . ihe richest University in the world d d fmm i.r Bl \ an, ™H , n. Polcn- able select 
tnnot. and was not nmde tu. support Il'm ?.! "it i “ ,,IVirrHII > museums collections. 


■ osmiisu iu ul- uune naPDV „ .l . 1 , „ ” ,,,w 

to settle his equally fine collection on oi rv"i r C 7 V «e should be ferealer pari of a very fine collection 

Lh= univerxicy. vi.e-.-han- in ~'S »»««•» 

geincr b\ Henri Michel of Brussels. 
0 hHS bwn acquired by the museum 


... iiiu^min 

will not be iiliinc in wanting [n know 
liovv,. nor will lltey be dis ippoin’.cif by 
A. I;. Gunther's tie tailed hut cnitr- 
tiiinmg ■ icco i ml of his lather's public 
It re. 

Since Gunther's death in I‘i40 lhc 
grealer pari of a very line collection 
ol scientific instruments, brought lo- 


of interest— and of pricel TlSf 
l0l,t translation 

vympaihy with ihe text «f a! ^ 
lluuiwasth atofti^y 
whivh, unlike this, was immodSj 

aWc^ llM(lfb00k | aB|i * 


Russia from 


the INSIDE 










sputnik 

THE BEST FROM RUSSIA'S 
PRESS, RADIO, MAGAZINES 
AND BOOKS TRANSLATED 
INTO ENGLISH 


Gunther founded. Michel, like Gun- 
ther, was an enthusiastic pioneer of 
the study of these instruments at a 
time when most early examples were 
in forgotten cellars, or, even worse, 
ill ecihinets ul "philosophical eurio- 

r-iJiT ' . Mk : I, V I ,s ««H know n as a 
umI and mining engineer who has, 

Jf ' , ‘ s:,n, 1 c wriiicn the standard 
uork on the astrolabe. Two years ago 
he hrst published, in l-'rench, a guide 
to the principal types of mathematical 
anci scicnttlic insirumenis surviving 
From, mainly, the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth centuries. The present Eng- 

S* f? ,i ; iO , ll ' . ,,k0 ,be ,,ri 8 |n, i | . * s richly 
llusliatcd m a ,| tul| . | iav j ni| mwr J 

than a hundred full plates - support- 

mg ihe author's thesis that in the sei- 


Coniprehciisive as Michel's k.\ 
K ' vhon denli »e with malhemti 
aiul astronomical instruments, ia 
survey of the then rapidly expand.^ 
physical sciences is. as migbi h 
expected, half-hearted. One ptu^ 
half a page of explanation, and lii 
same woodcut as Is chostn hr Dm 
jacket of VV. E. Knowja 
lon s study are as much at h* can 
alTord for the ihermome*. Ufen 
is a case to be made for tseafaj 
the account to book length, Hub 
M iddleton has made it. Some laden 
will wish that he had included a 
equally detailed history of ihe cm 
cept of temperature, bur his title ii 
self-explanatory. Where the boots 
weak— as on nineleendKentu^tj 
thermometry and ihe Kelvin Uktok 
dynamic scale— the explanation i 
that meteorologists have no inters 
in the matter. The converse is b> 
lunaiely not true, and for the 
Iccnlh and nineteenth centuries tfsen 
is nothing better. Among the n»'l 
quiet virtues of the book are its oic- 
all design and its many unusual Ii? 
ilrhislrnliuns. 


Evaryona knows that Russia is one or the two super powers 

ihlni IS <Dd t 87, Y ? ? utsld0 Russ ' fl 811 tD0 Nttle is known 
J Vi ■ H try and the p0oplfl - What makafi SPUTNIK so 
absorbing is that it tails you. authentically, of Russia from 

SUS b b ; for SPUTNIK is a digest of th. best from 
from! 8 * pr8SS, _ rad !°- msoazines end hooks. It is cullad 
rom what the Russians read thamsalves. From it you can 

ftff! d ? bates '! Russlfl • • ■ thB its people 
Ime and find their fun . . , how they dress . . , what thBy 

EL; .««- «» 'w 


SPECIAL TREATMENT 

I9nn n, | t T S : R °y<ri Hospital. A Bicentenary HfsWf 


Nlsta R (jn i-,RT<i : cheadle Royal Hospital. A Blcentenn 
189pp. John Shcmifl. 30s. 

Wilij Frisciiauer : The Clinic. 200pp. Leslie Frewln. 25s 


aa ...where thay shop. SPUTNIK crosses the language i n rm , , r w , ■ ' . fi . 

barrier to bring you close-ups of contemporarv Rusainn 7 ' 11 y lUlp .° r Mancliexier ciu- nn almost unique example of fc* 

parsonalities. youth and greet pioneering communities ' R l Bl to consi<lcr funding u bus- the care of the physically and®* 

Hera is the whnln un«i ™ unhramn m! aaa pi la I for the hniif.iii ,,r n., h? in 


rai -r* . ind 

EleTwiiS! kn0W ' * WSV """ V0 “ l,,v “ ™ ver b ™" 


Mhmmmi 


pilal for the bcnclil <»f the insane 
which would M provide for these mis* 
einhle objects being cHiefully atten- 
ded and tenderly treated Behind 
this proposal was obviously a great 
deal of sympathy for these unfortu- 
nate persons and a wish to give them 


MIV ■III V Ui til V |#ny.n»i»«M; 

billy sick was undertaken by )* 3 
separate bodies so closely linked iM 1 
they could almost be regarded « 
one. The gen end adoption of ^ 
practice would have resulted ■ 1 
greatly improved service for thank 0 ' 

7 .. ... J ■ ihle rlflSI 


— , Kv.w.n uhu u wish to give mcm tally ill. It was sad Ihal'lhb 
a more humane and intelligent treat- link was broken when the 
mcnl than was usually their fate. The Health Service came into.op^, , 
furtherance of this nrunusal was. in 1948. The Maitcheskr JWJ 


2 be side-tracked. During the 
iflihcenLury in Britain, the reli- 
Spulsewas in full flood but 

& channels had become dog- 

U Christ said, “ Thou shall love the 
I Li Ay God with all thy heart, with 
■gift soul, with all thy strength and 
nibilllhy mind". (Our italics.) 

Tb« agony of the nineteenth-cen- 
agnostics, alheisis, secularists 
*1 humanists sprang from the fact 
L (hey were almost without ex- 
wliou deeply religious people, 
yoBjbl up in a simple fundamen- 
ts creed which they could not rc- 
(auile with the discoveries of archac- 
[Iflff, evolution and the Higher 
Mikism. 

When Dr. Pusey, outraged by the 
bdiop of Victorian scholars and 
fckntHts, called on his friend New- 
tmlo effect the sort of reconciliation 
tlikh the Bishop of Woolwich has 
tried sod failed to do, Newman 
iMweied that the findings of science 
itro so tentative that such a recon- 
citiaiton would be soon obsolete, 
Hannan was right; but so was Dr. 
Pusey. For the faithful the truths of 
Christianity were constant. For those 
who lined Cod with their minds, who 
sought Christ as the Truth, rather than 
lie Way and the Life, the prime func- 
tion of Victorian man was to discard 
tie maqQgQjiy. of. the .first- century 
Ift and reinterpret Christianity in 
witflnporary terms, 

Tkt London Heretics 1870-1914 
Wswilh the courageous figures who 
Wed lo fill this credal gap. Herbert 
Speocer applied to society and morals 
w principles ' suggested by Darwin 
nomas Huxley to explain bio- 
«rr* ev olution. It was an analogy 
*Mcn trained scientists shrank from ; 
KUwasseiKd on by a u tod id acts 
WbuOliveSchr^joer and Havelock 
who, lacking the disciplines 
not science or of theology, nevor- 
jT s spired to a Renaissance grasp 
:!SS J knowled 8e and existence. 
J j *d a useful short out. In the 
tb ® New Man and the 
woman would evolve the New 
In a New Spirit. Conse- 
, , ? vast accumulation of 
or ^ kad no longer to be 
22i“ « .treasure house. It 
rtjiSj an Augean Stables, which, 
Wwnjed °t filthy superstition, 
tiAt f n . d ^JUdlce could be 

ijto a desirable residence 

ttkiieil w ^^ en bof n Free nnd 
tbeir chains. Mr. Wa r- 


the non-Christians and ihe "new 
Christians'’. This division indicates 
lhc flaw inherent in ihe book. The 
period 1870-1914 was one of violent 
dialogue between all serious think- 
ing people, who recognized that 
scientific discoveries and/or theories 
were at variance with theories 
hitherto regarded as absolute, self- 
evident and confirmed by Holy Writ. 
The Fundamentalists felt threatened, 
rather than challenged, by these new 
ideas. An enthusiast like Father 
Ignatius took refuge in medievalism, 
combining the revival of the Benedic- 
tine Order with the preaching of Hell- 
fire. But Father Ignatius never ad- 
vanced beyond the di a con ate, until 
that preposterous prelate, Joseph 
Rend Vi latte, self-styled M Mar Timo- 
thcos I Archbishop and Metropolitan 
for the Old Catholics of America" 
raised him to the priesthood. Father 
Ignatius denounced Bishop Gore as 
a heretic, because Gore accepted the 
value of textual criticism of the 
Bible; Mr. Smith mentions Gore 
among his " new Christians " ; but the 
Anglican Church did not regard lu'm 
as a heretic. 


Lord. The sentence is worthy of your 
creed ”. Foote thought that by vul- 
garity he would appeal to the work- 
ing man. In fact, the masses were 
as shocked as the father of secularism, 
George Holyouke. Bradlaugh was the 
man for them, with his combination 
of earnest propaganda and popular 
education. One of those who protes- 
ted against the savagery of Foote's 
sentence, however, was the Rev. 
Stcwuri Head lam. He condemned the 
blasphemy of The Freethinker 

not because it uses ridicule, but because 
it shows an ignorance of the true char- 
acter uf Christian revelation. 

But he was equally vigorous against 
those more subtle blasphemers who 
perverted ihe creed ihey claimed lo 
support : 

From the bottom of our hearts we con- 
denin the blasphemy of those clergymen 
and religious teachers, who have dark- 
ened and blotted the character of God, 


and have represented him to the people 
as a cruel, partial tyrant, jealous of their 
joy, and preparing for them an eternity 
of torment. 

Sixteen years before the Fabian 
Society had evolved from the 
Fellowship of the New Life, Headlam 
had started the Christian Socialist 
Guild, which, in spite of its compara- 
tively small membership, enlisted a 
high proportion of the clergy. For 
years Headlam was frowned on by 
his bishop (for his association with 
Bradlaugh in his science classes and 
his standing surety for Wilde at his 
trial, among other things); but he; 
like F. D. Maurice and Charles Kings- 
ley, was never expelled from the 
church as a heretic. Hie Anglican 
Communion was lalitudinarian 
enough to contain its radicals. 

The non-Christi&ns, however, were 
In continuous conflict with one 
nnother. This was due partly to 
dashes in leadership, partly to an in- 
ability to agree on anything except 
anti-Christianity. It was all very well 
to write off the experience ol God 
as illusion, the conviction of God as 

f irimitive fear, the>need for God as 
afantile weakness. But Reason had a 
cold light and the religion which the 
London Positivists took over from 
Comte was so wintry that in 1888 one 
of them complained : 

Forty years have already passed since 
Comte disclosed our religion, and gave 
us the most powerful and harmonious 
philosophy, and we remain a small num- 
ber, almost unknown to the world around 
us, engaged in factional feuds which only 
tend to increase the general prejudice 
against religion. 

A religion without God makes few 
converts — it caters for those who han- 
ker to believe despite their inability. 
Vegetarians of the time served nut 


Father Ignatius had far more re- 
gard for Charles Bradlaugh, the 
apostle of atheism, with whom he 
debated in the Hall of Science. The 
two men, though at opposite poles 
in the field of belief, were tempera- 
mentally similar, single-minded, self- 
taught, black-and-white thinkers. The 
god whom Bradlaugh attacked with 
ju£ii£&_wa«.A-diabo]icBi creation of 
Christian fanaticism, a god of wrath 
threatening disobedience with eternal 
torment. It was a mission that many 
Christians today would cpnsider 
divinely in^ired. It certainly engaged 
Bradlaugh inn selfless devotion, such 
as is found in the service of God. 


however, helped by the fuel that some Infirmary was designated Br- 
eeds In the newly opened Royal lu- hospital work mg under ltsom 
urinary were filled by of ■ Governors while 

.refractory persons „f. unsound mind, Roy *\ 

, who required the exclusive care or one 11 .cunimlUee under t t wp setffwd 

- of the aitendanLs : ami ,h..ir Ditnl Board. Doubtless 
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Tnpqafaflq - stamps 

‘P. >. .Portrait ,iif a GeharatTon. A pajl'af Savtai youth, 

v- 'tNlf thoughts,' ambitions,' aiitsriarnnioiHs.qHil I 
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of how necessary s • ? J r 

' lT . v 'f. s socn decided .that a separate -between the menial ana rr ... 
, building .would be necessary for these sides of the service.-' •: '■ . ' 
msane people. A subscription list for Miss Roberts pblnls out . 

• ■. this purpose was opened and enough hns ihree f» ncl|M '.. 


pointing 

«L¥ Mr ' smith 5 
•SffciS 1 *- ^ bat tlbe millions 
&0m £e&'“ God 8re survJv °rs 
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Charles Dickens in Bleak House 
(1851) attacked both Puseyites and 
evangelists for their concern with the 
vapid trivia of conformities, the sal- 
vation of souls overseas, instead of 
the cure of bodies at home. But his 
moral criteria were those of Christ 
himself; he denounced Christians as 
un-Christian and his solution for 
domestic ills whs true Christian 
charity. The late nineteenth century 
saw the rejection of Christ (as too 
hopelessly disgraced by the churches 
founded in his name) and the solu- 
tion of domestic ills by reform or 
revolution. In so far as there was 
any unity in the non-Christians, it 
was their non-Christianity. Some 
found joy in non-belief, released 
from the terror of HeH which 
had been for .Ihem the most 
powerful element of Christian 
dogma. George Eliot, on . the 
other hand, Wept as, in obedience 
to her love of truth, she translated 
, Strauss’s Life of Christ and could 
only persist by gazing at a crucifix. 
" It’s a pity, there isn’t any God ", 
Mrs. Annie Besant remarked, when 
her husband the Rev. Frank Besant 
gained custody of their daughter, M it 
would do one so much good to 
hate him **. 

• G. W. Foote, editor of The Free- 
thinker , was able, one suspects, to 
combine hatred of God with atheism. 
He reprinted from Taxil’s notorious 
La Bible anw saute illustrations 
enlisting anti-Semitism in the service 


church, combining the wisdom of the 
ages, the direction of ihe Tibetan mas- 
ters, ihe elevation of woman and the 
freedom of the subcontinent of India. 
She even started her own university, 
which conferred on her a doctorate 
which she hud not been allowed to 
study for in London. Dr. Besant 
was the happiest of heretics. 
A beauty in a progressive world where 
most of the women were plain, a 
superb .speaker, a natural leader, a 
writer with a pen facile if not feli- 
citous. a thinker whose earnestness 
was never undermined by humour, 
she found in heterodoxy a deploy- 
ment of her talents denied by the 
Rev. Frank Besant who even 
pocketed her meagre literary earn- 
ings. Yet, ns Mr. Smith observes, 
"she was, at the end, farther from 
the substance and spirit of Charles 
Bradlaugh than she was from the 
orthodoxy of the Sibsey parish which 
she lied ", Father Martindale, writ- 
ing in Studies in Comparative Reli- 
gion, gave Mrs. Besnnt and Theo- 
sophy a good pasting. But it is likely 
that when the ecumenical movement 
has advanced sufficiently to be seen 
in perspective Annie Besant will 
emerge not as a heretic but as a fore- 
runner. 


The Quicksand War: 
prelude to Vietnam 
LUCIEN BODARD 
Translated with an introduction 
by Putrfck O' Brian 
With maps. 45/- 


Words and Music for 
a Mechanical Man 

OLIVER STEWART 25 J- 


History by 
the Highway 

M. D. ANDERSON 


With 16 pages of philcs 
and a map. 30/- 


The Colonel’s 
Photograph 

EUGENE IONESCO 


Of the two halves of this book the 
first is the belter. Mr. Smith is more 
at home with the Holyoakes, Brad- 
laugh, Frederic Harrison, Thomas 
Davidson and Moncure D. Conway 
than he is with "The New Chris- 
tians". The interrelationis of course 
are so complex that it is impossible 
to study them IndeLail. His method 
is to pick out certain key figures, to 
examine them and their circle, and, by 
juxtaposition with the others, to give 
an impression of Ihe total scene. It 
was an age of minor prophets, subur- 
ban sages, journeymen lay-prcaahers, 
sinister figures such as James Hinton 
whose philosophy consisted in eleva- 
ting his sexual desires into general 
principles. Their temporary success 
lay in the denunciation of the .doc- 
trine of original ,sin and the procla- 
mation of a New Order; their ulti- 
mate failure lay in their inability to 
explain evil. 

Dr. Edward Aveling (the original 
of Dubcdat in The Doctor's 
Dilemma ), a progressive of the pro- 
gressives, posed the problem which 
so many of them wisbed to avoid. 
Friedrich Engels wrote of him in 
1884, “This young man is very 
good But in the same year Have- 
lock Ellis, seeing Aveling with 
Eleanor Marx, confessed to Olive 
Schreiner: 


Short stories translated by 
Jean Stewart, with one translated 
by John Russell. 25/- 


Best Spy Stories 
Edited and introduced by 
JOHN WELCOME 21/- 


High Meadows 
ALISON UTTLEY 
A re-issue. 25/- 


Sheila Macqueen's 
Encyclopaedia of 
Flower Arranging 
SHEILA MACQUEEN 
With 36 pnges of plates, 12 in 
colour, ninny photographs lit the 
. text and drawings by 
Yvonne Skargon. 70/- 


Discovering Chess 
RAYMOND BOTT & 
STANLEY MORRISON* 28/- 


Duplicate Bridge 


, EDGAR KAPLAN 
Edited by Victor Mollo. 25/- 


vegetarjans oi me tune servea nui 
cutlets to satisfy the lingering craving 
for meat ; but true vegetarians like 


them as nuts,. not ersatz-cutlets, The 
religion - of Positivism . gave way, 
among non-believers in G6d, to vague 
persona! communions Wlfh the Other, 


I am beginning to have such a horror 
of Dr. A. oiherself [sic] To say I ’dis- 
like him doesn’t express it at all ; T have 
a fear and a horror of Hint when 'I am 
, hear. Every lime I see khn ;lliis shrink- 
log grows stronger.: ■ : - 


Havelock Ellis's .anion of the Self with 
the Not-Self, Shaw’s contact with the 


AVellng was a crook y^hd stole mbjiey. 
and a vlllnin who drpve,pleanor Marx 


Life-Force. , 1 

The most colourful of Mf, 
Smith's heretics Is Mrs, Annie 
Besant. Mrs. Besant ranged the 
spectrum .of Victorian belief. 
Leaving her. husband's church, she 
became successively an agnostic, 
an atheist, a eugenist, a labour organ- 
izer, a socialist Marxist and Fabian 


to suicjde; and yet' he was an able 
socialist and £ staunch atheist. . It 
was a paradox for those who believed 
good and evil were obsolete concepts, 
ousted by right and wrong. Aveling 
may have been right; but he was evil : 
just as piany people vyho are good 
may! :be wronp. 


.Improving Your Squash 
R. B. HAWKEY, 
i W^ti iS photographs and 8 : , 
two-colbur drawings. . ) 6/-* ; • 

Your Book 6f; Woo d work. 
GUY R, WILLIAMS & . . 
A. V. GIBSON i 

With diagrams by Guy R. Williamp, 
and photographs. T2/6 • 


...nuc^upie, A su ascription list for Miss Roberts points w-c- 

■ ' 'Snfv rp ° Se W -, ? pe *ed and enough aood hospita ,i has Ihree 

I.:; :.:S2T , "W? d 10 make • **» %, 

v. a- Whhit -.s nuc ” s nn ? ?° cto ? ash. •» » 


s months’ im^hohineht for 
iy; he said "Thank.you, my 


Madame Blavatsky and her oppor- 
tune death, the head of : her own 


r. : 'W k i A- fnrt kii*- ' J ■- nurses nnd doctors any . | 

s.*sejas®V 

J 0 b * ‘ , i har *» 0,1 the c oni- Porta/* the H ^ *s 
-:'K W er T‘ ,f th ^>’ wre-atiH to intelligently 
i" .ihe rnaititaiped, under^lhe Podr Law- R ,s to be hoped di 

the only, possible. -alternative) example wifi no^ ^entalW^ 
'■ 4 .the chances of reenv^rv. followed in other -nieni .. . fntf 
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laytheo- .wilbamerely notional account of allogefeer unfa teipn able trust jin the 
^^^^ Wl tdisay thaf v it. He gives proper emphasis to the ' 

^ M1 Uheol(5ftian,' On the respective spheres of spripture and Innbeent :hpgf 0 ls|ic isophtsficatfM*. 

‘‘-SSSbn 5d his treatoent of the . Blit tfiete are poSl^e . merite, .for. 

?fof«8ional, with^hS - biblical account t>f God’s dealings thCr ? tin(int°or imn's bSidSfl °to 
Concepts o£ high with men is rriarked by an awarenqs. ward *2^^. 
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FIFTY-YEAR RULE 

6.1 /.!/.«„/ Art rmm *»/ awrn> -o/, O t /„/, t r /#, /*/- The 

James piece was written hy Virginia Woolf ; the Thomas by Walter de la Mare. 


C OMMEN TARy 


The Middle: Years. 

By Henry James. 

... Ihe main fuels about that 
London, as all witnesses agree 
in testifying, were its smallness 
compared with our city, the 
limited number of distractions 
and amusements available, and 
the consequent tendency of all people 
worth knowing to know each other 
and lo lorm a very accessible and, ut 
the same time highly enviable society. 
Whatever the quality that gained you 
admittance, whether it was that you 
had dune something or showed your- 
self capable of doing something 
worthy of respect, the compliment 
was not an empty sine. A young man 
coming up in London might in a few 
months claim to have met Tennyson, 
Browning, Matthew Arnold, Carlyle, 
Fronde, George Eliot, Herbert Spen- 
cer, Huxley ami Mill. He had met 
them ; he had nut merely brushed 
against them in a crowd. He had 
heard them talk ; he had even offered 
something of his own, 

The conditions of those days 
allowed a kind of conversation which, 
so the survivors always maintain, is 
an art unknown in what they aro 
pleased to call our chaos. What with 
recurring dinner parties and Sunday 
calls, and country visits lusting far 
. beyond the week-ends qf our genera- 
tion, the fabric of friendship was 
solidly built up and carefully pre- 
served. The tendency perhaps was 
rather to a good fellowship in which 
the talk was wide- sweeping, extremely 
well informed, and impersonal than 
to the less formal, perhaps more in- 
tense and indiscriminate intimacies 
of today. We read of little societies of 
the sixties, the Cosmopolitan and the 
Century meeting on Wednesday 
and on Sunday evenings to 
discuss the serious questions of 
the times, and we have the feeling 
that they could claim a more repre- 
sentative character -than anything of 
the sort we can show now. We aro 
left with ihe impression that what- 
ever .went forward in those days, 
either among the statesmen or among 
the men of letters— and there was a 
closer Connexion than there is now — 
was promoted or inspired by the 
members of- this group. 

Undoubtedly the resources ‘of tbe 
day— and how magnificent they 
were l— were better organized; and 
it must occur to every reader of their, 
memoirs that a reason Is to be found 
in the simplicity which accepted tire 
greatness of certain names and Im- 


posed something like order in their 
immediate neighbourhood. Having 
crowned their king they worshipped 
him with the most wholehearted 
loyally. Groups of people would 
come together at Freshwater, in that 
old garden where the houses of Mel- 
bury Rond now stand, or in various 
London centres, and live ns it seems 
to us ft* r months at a lime, sonic of 
them indeed for the duration of their 
rives, in the inood of the presiding 
genius. Watts and Burne-Jones in 
one quarter of the town, Carlyle in 
another, George Eliot in a third, al- 
most as much as Tennyson in his 
island, imposed their laws upon a 
cucle which had spirit and beauty 
to recommend it as well as an 
uncritical devotion. 

Henry James, of course, was not 
a person to accept laws or to make 
one of any circle in a sense which 
implies the blunting of the critical 
powers. Happily for us. he came 
over not only with the hoarded curio- 
sity of years, but also with 
the detachment of the stranger and 
the critical sense of the artist. He 
was immensely Appreciative, but he 
was also immensely observant. Thus 
it comes about that his fragment 
revives, indeed stamps afresh, the 
great figures of the epoch, and, what 
is no less important. Illumines the 
lesser figures by whom they were sur- 
rounded. ... 

The English world of thal day was 
very dear to him; it had a fineness 
and a distinction which he professed 


out 


h.ilf humorously not to find in 
" vast monotonous mob ". h had 
given him friendship and opportunity 
and much else, no doubt, that it had 
no consciousness of giving. Such a 
gift he of all people could never for- 
get ; and this book of memories 
sounds to us like a superb 
act of thanksgiving. What 
could he do to make up for il 
all, he seems to have asked himself. 
And then with all the creative power 
at his command he summons back 
the past and makes us a present of 
that. If we could have had the choice, 
that is what we should have chosen, 
not entirely for what it gives us of 
the dead, but also for what il gives us 
of him, Mirny will hem - his voice 
again in these pages; they will per- 
ceive once more that solicitude for 
others, that immense desire to help 
which had its origin, one might guess, 
in the aloofness and loneliness of the 
artist's life. It seemed as if he were 
grateful for the chance of taking part 
in the ordinary affairs of the world, 
of assuring himself that, in spile of 
his absorption with the fine and re- 
mote things of the imagination, he 
had not lost touch with human in- 
terests. To acknowledge any claim 
that was in the least connected with 
the friends or memories of the past 
gave him, for this reason, a peculiar 
joy; and we can believe that if he 
could have chosen, his last words 
would have been like these, words of 
recollection and of love. 

(VIRGINIA WOOLF) 


T. S. Finn's Taih.uk tin, I Other 
Ohservuliniis was also puhli>ln-il lif'.v 
years ago. and nut (esiouei. a mem- 
ber of the / 1..\ editon.il stall, then 
wrote: 

Mr. Efim's notion of poetry he v .ill\ 
the - oh>ei\atioii> " po.-uts ,eem, to he 
a purely an.dwk-.il ireaiiu.-nt, verging 
sometimes on the catalogue, of personal 
relationships and environ menu nil in- 
spired In ally glimpse bejond them and 
untouched hy any genuine rudi of feel- 
ing. A>, even on this basis, he remains 
frequently iiuniciilate. hi, '* pucm . " 
will hardly he read by many with en- 
joyment . . . Among oilier iemiimeenee« 
which pass through the ihapsodist'* 
mind and u hk.Ii lie thinks the public 
should know about, are *' dust in 
crevices, smell, of chestnuts in the 
streets, and leninle smells in shuttered 
rooms, and cigarettes in corridors, ami 
cocktail smells in bars”. The tact that 
these things occurred lo the mind of Mr. 
Eliot is surely of the very smallest 
importance to anyone - even to himself. 
They certainly have no relation lo 
“ poetry ”, 

It is as well perhaps that there are 
few books which are good enough to 
merit such a huge mistake. 
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** ^ how human njht 


Poems. By Edward Thomas. 

. . . Thomas had been criticizing 
other men's poetry for twenty years, 
and all these years had been steadily 
storing up his own. Il is u poetry that 
not only breaks away from poetic con- 
vention. into n verse in which the 
rhymes are the faintest of echoes, 
the meire.it time:; scarcely distinguish- 
es, and the form as insubsl&n-tial as 
a ghost’s, but much of it is “ about ” 
what most poets leave unremarked, 
or, at any rale, unrecorded. We listen 
to a kind of monologue, jike that of 
one of his own nightingales softly 
practising over its song, as though in 
utmost secrecy we were overhearing 
a man talking quietly on to himself, 
or to some friend strangely silent and 
understanding, potirjng , out . his 
reveries, ruminations, remembrances. 
Yet these are 'not remembrances only 
of what has happened in the past, but 


of what is almost insupport ably real 
and near and present, taking the 
aspect of the past on the eve of a 
long farewell : — 

The past is the only dead tiling that 
, , . smells sweet. 

The only sweet thing that is not also 

. , fleet, 

i m bound away for ever. 

Away somewhere, away for ever: 
on a journey " that tempts me on to 
something sweeter thun love is." In no 
oilier poetry, unless perhaps in 
Vaughan's of Clare’s, is there so pro- 
found a solitude; and. in spite of 
melancholy, of a grief for beauty 
more intense than delight, in spile of 
a sorrowful dwelling oh the fleeting, 
vivid, salience of. r things which .one 
may never see again, there is a well- 
spring of happiness. ... 

(WALTER DL LA MARE) 


A familiar spectacle in literary 
salons is the writer of immense talent 
and seriousness who has yet again 
been horribly betrayed by the 
mercantile vulgarity of his paper- 
back publisher, his chaste study 
of suburban mannerisms having 
been decked out with a cover- 
photograph . of two huge lesbians 
drinking from each other's tea- 
cups. Most writers, of course, prefer 
to be published by vulgar merchants 
—for every complaint about vulgar- 
ization there arc four or five, much 
louder and more heartfelt, about 
feeble distribution, tiny ads and 
botched royalty statements— but few 
are sophisticated enough to go with- 
out at least one bout of cosy disen- 
chantment when their latest quiet 
masterpiece appears, blonde-sput- 
tered, lurid, and not what they meant 
at all. One writer who seems to have 
niore. right than most to grumble 
is Michael Frayn. He objected to 
his paperback publisher’s plan to 
spread a half-nude girl across the 
cover of The Tin Men ; his plea was 
that his only female characters were 
middle-aged and fully clothed 
throughout. The publishers were, it 
is said, incredulous ; surely someone, 
at some point in the novel, gets un- 
dressed— It’s only human I Frayn's 
suggestion that his publisher might 
try reading the book was greeted 
with the scpra.it. -deserved. The 
Russian Interpreter was no more 
fortunate ; (his time another paper- 
back publishing house came up with 
a cover which announced n “Jong 


I t j 

b > die publbhjri froIlT tSJwOSE. Arch. The Early Birds. 

7 novel JE2 2s. 

.'he letter tho roulSHl^ 
it ; > contrived to 
Liiilc wonder that FravnW 
regard Tor his painstaking? 4 ' 5 
publisher, whose .ink 1 hwib -1 
^ .rathe,’ c 

=rfssa33i 

ahout half-naked girfs. ni0,; ' 

• * * 

As if encouraged by Tin rv j 

— -Jfi; 

cJilor lu, un<lersom a 

“1 "™ him i„m, 

appm-ialc the 

Thomas, il M currin! issue of y, 

adverusos an- Ambit Compai: 

Drugs and the Writer” ApiisJ 
£25 is being donated byJ.G.Biy 
(Mie science fiction writer wtanV 
line nee now hangs 'heavy over afrr&i 
every page of Ambit and cbcouob 
small, questionable dicta like -fr. 
lion is a branch of neur<%- g, 
scenarios of nerve and blwdiewd 
are the written mjlMgift of 
memory and desire ”) and it mil m 
to the author of " (he best 
work, both prose and poetry, wtioeii 
under the influence of drags". Th 
final judging will be done b )"uj 
distinguished authors, bolhofvrtiw 
have written under the inflaence d 
drugs The entrant will be asld 
to name the drug under which h 
wrote his contribution and j 
provide any relevant 4i 
about his physical svmd 
ings and period of compositn 
Aspirin, beer and fags prestu# 
don’t count, but one wonders hovb 
distinguished judges will be atilt t 
sniff out or breathalyse entrants A 
have not been authentically u» 
tized - this will probably turnout! 
be the one interesting aspect oil 
otherwise thoroughly dubious-total 
venture ; literary competitions b 
quenily have a somewhat suic$l* 
nbout them, but this one seems* 
usually anxious to invite the btau 
and the dud. 


El to be accomplished goes back 
SjtoOrst pilots lo those who, 
Keif theori cs and their gliders 
models, contributed to the study 
Jiwodynamics before there was an 
mine suitable for sustained flight, 
h describes the work of the real 
Leas like Ihe Wrights and Santos 
Lfflit and continues (he laic of 
Sup to the First World War. 
iiarillen in popular terms and 
jjiealya limited scientific and tech- 
sal interest. 

AAoaomy 

tor. E rnest Aoar. Astronomy Old 
cud New. J98pp, G. Bell. 25s. 
Ur, Beet, a former President of the 
[Jniish Agronomical Association, has 
|j tide experience of educational 
iputra, particularly in the teaching 
Id astronomy. His book The Sky 
Jisl its Mysteries has run through 
^verat editions since it was published 
pen years ago, and now appears in 
J mw and thoroughly revised form 
Seder a new title. The new plates 
jsd tbe additional material covering 
|s«it progress' make this, like its pre- 
IfettHir, a very useful general review 
If the subject. Although Mr. Beet 
!;«ndj bis book for sixth forms, stu- 
inli and amateur astronomers, it is 
fliircly suitable for a much wider 
!{ind even younger) circle of readers. 

Botany 

Mure, Lorus and Margery. Living 
Plena o/ /Ac World. 326pp. Nel- 
son M 4s. 

Living Plants of the World is superbly 
[totaled, both Jn colour an<| 

.bd-Yrime, - byr ■photographers from 
m pads of the world. The text 
wpiu with an outline of the evolu- 
of the plant kingdom and the 
ks then present an account of 
■# groups of flowering plants 
§ J® Mnifere which clothe the earth 
V- This makes easy nnd' most 

» . r ” din S because the plnnts 

giHMtl l with references to history, 
l?¥™ cme ' culinary uses, as 
the production of spices 
Examples have been selected 
ej sjvWe range of locations and 
80 v>at the render is almost 
to nave memories stirred, whether 
to® colourful glade in Britain or 
'top«or of wider travel where, per- 
rW^Wasof AustraUa, Nikau 
Zealand, Proteas of 

from his junior membership.** m <& 

Literature Panel because of to*> iWci have left 
cinlion with IT. This might venture a TrhlE 

Tom McCirath, once sSch cuUtanding quamy 

been awarded a bursnryo 8 If » tiftl the 


I The inclusion of a 

Dogs oj the World is an international 
affair, being published simultaneously 
In Great Britain, the United States 
and seven European countries, in 
their own languages. 

Joseph Schwa bacher and Thelma 
Gray. The Alsatian. 232pp. 
Popular Dogs. 30s. 

This book brings right up lo date 
the standard work on the breed, The 
Popular Alsatian, written by Joseph 
Schwiibachcr many years ago and 
which ran through eight editions. 
Mrs. Thelma Gray, who hns herself 
bred, shown and judged Alsatians 
since 1928, is undoubtedly the right 
person to undertake this task. 
Beautifully illustrated by photo- 
graphs of the earliest specimens and 
with many useful diagrams, it is an 
indispensable book for the Alsatian 
lover. 

History 

Austin, K. A. The Lights of Cobb 
and Co. 228pp. Angus and Robert- 
son. 30s. 

“ A hundred miles shall see tonight 
the lights of Cobb and Co.’*, wrote 
Henry Lawson. From 1854 to 1924 
the coaches of Cobb and Co. conr 
tinued to run in various parts of 
Australia. The "coaching age" 
seems in retrospect irretrievably 
romantic ; but in spite of the pub- 
lisher’s blurb f * crisp as a whipcrack 
and loaded with colourful incidents ") 
this cheerful little book has more to 
offer than mere romance. Tho 
author is particularly good on the 
construction of Cobb and Co.’s 
coaches, and on the rise and fall of 
the Arm itself. Very agreeable rcad- 
i ng: and the photogra p hs^are sp lefl- 
-dW 

Duckham, Baron F. The Yorkshire 
Ouse. 226pp. Newton Abbot: 
DaVld and Charles. £2 10s, 

This account of the Yorkshire river 
Is in the category of industrial history 
rather than topography. It is a study 
of the uses to which the Ouse has 
been put in the service of transport, 
industry and commerce from early 
times down to the present century. 
The story includes the rise of the 
river ports of Selby and Goole, 
illustrated in a number of the photo- 
graphs. 


book in this list does not preclude its subsequent rev/etv] 

primarily 
f turf m« 


nical subjects. This is primarily a 
manual for professional turf men, 
but it is invaluable for any lawn 
owner who takes his lawns seriously. 
It should be compulsory reading for 
all members of Sports Clubs Com- 
mittees, as the information it con- 
tains would help towards a more 
sympathetic understanding of the 
groundsman's problems. Also, it 
would enable the committee member 
to recognize the groundsman’s short- 
comings, if any. 

Humour 

Ryan, Patrick, How l became a 
Y orkshirenmn. 98pp. Frederick 
Muller. 16s. 

This short guide for southerners 
parades the archetypal tikes. The 
reader encounters them at their native 
activities, such as cricket and neigh- 
bourliness. There Is a gradely piece, 
too, on the Yorkshire terrier. It is all 
broad caricnture done with affection. 
The book is based on a series of 
articles published in Yorkshire Life. 

Thelwell. Thelwell's Conipleat 
Tangier. I28pp. Methuen. 18s. 
Thelwell’s inquiry into the strange 
rituals of angling has resulted in a 
series of comic drawings that will 


days it was by no means confined 
to one class. " Earls, barons, bishops 
and knights", he says, "poached 
indefat igably the king’s, and one 
another's deer.” Of the other ganio 
wolf and bear were already scarce 
by the end of the fourteenth century ; 
only hare was hunted "seriously” 
with hounds. Rabbits, which were 
not introduced into England until the 
thirteenth century, were valued 
merely for their skins. Foxes, badgers 
and other smaller .beasts were re- 
garded as vermin to be destroyed 
because they might be harmful to 
the deer— indeed, Mr. Chencvix- 

Trench thinks that medieval hounds r .. r _. 

were not fast enough to hunt foxes ■ Cohen, Harry A. A Basic Jewish 


ritual ; and It is a remarkable com- 
ment on Jewish religious conserva- 
tism that the same matters of ritual 
are still being discussed. The Syna- 
gogue and its Rabbi were chosen 
some years ago for a television pro- 
gramme to expound and illustrate 
Jewish practices. The Synagogue 
has a tradition of fostering good rela- 
tions with the neighbour churches, 
and of giving to Jews and Christians 
an understanding of the common 
source nnd different elements of 
their worship. 

Mi. Apple has a historian's gift of 
extracting a lively stoiy from musty 
mi mite-books and newspaper files. 


in the open. 

The book reviews with great detail 
the Forest Laws of the twelfth nnd 
thirteenth centuries, the decline of the 
woodland at tbe end of the Middle 
Ages, the growing popularity of fox- 
hunting and angling in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
the emergence of the traditional 
figure of the poacher of Victorian 
times and his more commercially 
minded counterpart of today. The 
author has an immense enthusiasm 
for his subject and enlivens his pages 


Encyclopaedia. 205pp. Connecti- 
cut: Hartmorc House, Hartford, 
London; Wyndham and Stacey. 
37s. 6d. 

This is a concise encyclopedia, not 
about Jews but about Judaism. The 
learned American Rabbi who com- 
posed it is concerned to give the stud- 
ent an account and un interpretation 
of Jewish (cachings and practices in 
the order of their significance. It ia 
written in popular style as a guide 
to conduct for English-speaking Jews, 
a handbook for teachers, and au ex- 


HfUnht ..a.” . ... — — v.™t W b a Da no do ok tor icacncrs, ana au ex- 

de light not only those who regard with many anecdotes and accounts position of Judaism for non- Jew*. 

H Sf Ia ^ and country characters, Basing his work on a thorough cx- 
tnose who are attracted to it by its thouch a more nreci^ mpn in itnn nminolinn nF 1 AO t.utU.iALr a. 


It is pleasant to record Ifeti 
Arts Council seems to have f«a 
its attitude lo Intertmthed 
Last year Bocry Miles .was raw 
i his junior membership 


FRANKFURT BOOK FAIR 


tRiWa. . uul5 ‘anamg quality, 

oven awuruuu » *»- 1 

the Arts Council's ScoUbM** J*** fc Sjgtait Wally 

2* ft 8 5?™ been depleted on 
different, scalw on the 
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It the Frankfurt Book Fair did senverein des Deuiscbcn Bitch- 
not exist, it is difficult to suggest handels, and embedded in the inter- 
who Would put themselves to the national jamboree tjiere is sllll an ele- 

H " .and expense of inventing it nieni of domestic gel-togcther be- 
and bringing it into being lo tvveen German publishers and book- 
tjie exienvof packing the international sellers for the buying. and selling, or 
.MJPfc tafde Into a hoN/fcigger \ve are l ea& l the ordering, of : books. The 
told (ban the piiz2;a of St. Mark foreign contingents, whg now out- 

5 - number , the Germans by something 
>i fitoe. two ia one;. see things differently. 
. • . • : ‘ — r - — -.v.es Their offerings, in the shape of up to 

Pftd minions, and of providing lor a quarter of a million books, mostly 
henr . space and facilities -to display - hew, are there, of course; silently 
Itte books they bring .with them, , . streaming their heads off, and some 
'But (be Frankfurt. Book F*ir does. 9 r ^ erSf °i 'hem dre taken from book- 
exist and nothing can stop it, hot even seUers .; .but - foreign - publishers who 
K.bqld . ipirhs apipna British pub- SV Wo'usfy imeresled in selling (heir 
hshers. who sidy away for a season or ^ ook ^' * n their- original language in 
theh return, yuabashed, for Europe have Other Ways 'of . reaching 
British . publishers , do not easily the European bqokselleJ-, and thev 
abash, indeed with eclat, but <?pme to Frankfurt primanly to meet 
; alSo vvith pbvious relief : to. .be ° ne another and to buy and sell not 
Jhe . burden, of feeling ri «ht* in books and ideas 

b? something. fp»* bqoks, and to organize- (he simu|-- 

The. Fan ii the creation, of tho B&r- ^neous publication of the simp book 
'•> 1 jn a ^number of language^, ft is fl(5 if 

i ^triikHAsvrm 1 mmvin Ew * h * nop ^ !, “ ,r -• 

jROKKORA : . Tlie Hindu Secrets of Lore 
ITyansLafed from. Ihe oHfioal SanskrliL. bv 
LL.a, b.i., 

"• .i I A'*” b ltlA complete and autheott^ 

iTifi & uT?’ ■”* 

I^AWA SHJIiPA : . A, Study of Indian 


From a Special Correspondent 

and a diplomatist of a high order, but 
should remain a bibliophll and a bib- 
ucniane, a bdokman in the curious ' 
English sense, of the Word which im- 
plies more than an amateur love of 
utetfature, and involved a combina- 
tion of ink in the veins, a sense of the 
marker place, nnd an ability to do 
to Herr Taubert and : 
me Bttrsenverem, backed by the city 
p U r?t. r J £ ^» Praokfurt, the 

B -n° k ^ a r does exist 

and, foi* all its 

wi IV^h!*. °i hard « busines ^ exists, 
w«h spirit and even flambdVarice. The 

9^. tbe ^strict 50 aoubt offer 




which is certainly to be respected. 

h Wj yj r s Fr ^ nk f ur< »s more im- 
pressive than oyer, better arranged, 

.HjJfS wU B,S P ihereSre 

t; ui k,r ^ m pCFSoriaIit y- By a 

^ eat archil eciurp and. 

orgahizahon most df the booths 0 r 


• i,-- : -Janeralization, like afi geiieral- 
I^tipils about th e bpok trade, or ih- : 

5. raokful{ - which'; fnithi' 

fully mirrors the nhrndr<v» D 



hr jlterature, 
n^K,?S b e ®h brought under 

^oSemseW^ nd ,0 ^ Fppf ’ Th ® 


done their homework, stride down tho 
aisles with that air of brisk purpose- 
fulness wltich publishers fn!| into on 
these occasions. The dasunl visitor 
who plunges in without mup nnd 
compass may be found, sajid- blind 
and wandering, Ignorant thnt the par- 
ticular -literary water-hole he seeks 
is not ten yards away but around the 
next corner. 

But again this aspect of Frankfurt 
reflects well the International pub- 
llshmg sdene. As long as books are 
( shU written by single individuals— 
and many still are— and consumed in 
pr { Yate, tbe re may be r jess merit in 

,. 8pe?s ' n ^9 organizations 
which. diSbern and cherish and riour- 
tsh and proclaim the talent. literary 
or intellectual, which gets embodied 
in books. At Frankfurt even the giant 
publishers are seen ns. no more .than 
sprats .In a sep of. minnows, and the 
books themselves, or their jackets, 
? a jP .1 ec , r ' n 8 ' ls separateness and 
radmdualdy with all the bare and 
.skill which editor and production 
ilttan and designer' can give them, 
.merge Iq the unprofessional eye, Into . 
an, undifferentiated wall of paper,, 

• T^e British contingent, has , always 
;dpne well at Frankfurt and this yepr 
it -.has done better. The 1 new 
-arrangements suit 4. -.The British 

c - ass ‘ fie ^ cxhibit is, as ujibald 
Sensiblb and workmanlike. Jf less 
striking visually than some of the 
Otter napoqal. exhibits at least it' has 
into sterility. Here, 

'• !+: i -i - • i-* r =• •' - . ■ ■ . - ' !■ ' 


as in many of the Sf 

stands throughout the w. 
possible to remember “ 
books that matter. 

Ushers have sometimes^®^^ 

that British governments ^ 

slow to recognize ^ I 
known in more 
that books are both 

articles of commeree^®^ 

important medium of ^^jS 
tion. In an era of 
they have a political 
British at Frankfurt. cogL 


^chemist. Edited 

l on t ] picuous for 

aur P ris ®^« 

!«iiW of Si? ^, d ? ath ; to flnd n « w 

** f following 

itnsfrS® ei Sh(eeD months’, in- 
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Finderg, H. P. R., and Skipp, 
V. H. T. Local History : Objec- 
tive and Pursuit. 132pp. Newton 
Abbot: David and Charles. 21s. 
Dairen, Robert, Local History and 
the Teacher. 2 1 4pp. Routlcdge 
and Kegan Paul. 2 lit. (Paperback. 
12s. fid.) 

The Innumerable local history socie- 
ties which now, exist witness to the. 
attraction of this field of study for 
many people today, Professor Fln- 
berg, who hus done as much as any- 
one to give amateurs a new and mere 
disciplined outlook on the subject, 
can .be sure of finding interested 
rcadbrs for this collection of some of 
.the best of his lectures. There is still 
a place for the amateur in local his- 
tory, “ the last refuge, of the non- 
specialist”; but not for the kind of 
compilation produced by the ama- 
teurs of the past, whose faults and 
failings are wittily exposed in the 

f iaper entitled "How not to wri'e 
oqal history . Professor Flnberg 
explains the scope and significance of 
loCai history in the other papers— 
two in die inaugural lectures de-. 
Uvered at Leicester— and . the con- 
cluding chapters contributed by Mr, 
Skipp disotiss the value of team-work 
In local studies and the treatment of 
the subject in schools, 

J.ocaI history as a School subject 
is treated at fuller length in the sec- 
bud book , Mr. poqch dwells. off * the 
Vanity or sources .to be explored, 
such as place-names. artihaepjQgical 
remains, ‘ ‘archives, Rnd' wororoi- • 
mouth tradidont He .also Ip.oka at. 
the problems which arise in school, 
and college, and concludes ^with a i 
section in which practising teachers ■ 
describe work’ actually undertaken, • 

Horticulture •. 

CAVB. LEwrs W. Cave's Guide to 

Turf Culture. 188pp. Pelham 
; ; Books. ! |2 10s. 1 . 

The alphabet^ sncyclopaedlo tr^t- ■. 

meht of a specialized horiicultiiral 

siibjecj, ,if udl unique, *t .W.f 
highly ■ unusual. - Jn 4he*.c&s$-r<H'. ..uiia* 
book It has worked extremely, well. 
The, Information, : concise 
adeauatc; is. easily found— and WIW"-. 


those who are attracted to it by its 
uncertainties. Coarse fishing, game 
fishing and sea fishing are dealt with 
In turn, and such technical terms as 
“ miller’s thumb ", “ surf casting ”, 
and “ a slipping clutch " receive the 
full Thelweli treatment. 

Language 

Madrigal, Margarita, and Meyer, 
Ursula. . . Madrigals Magic Key 
to German. 474pp. New York: 
Doubleday. Distributed by tbe 
Oldbourne Press. £2 2s. 

The jacket of Madrigal's Magic Key 
to Gentian is covered with German 
words like Doktor. and Pessimist that 
look like English words, and it is on 
this encouraging similarity that the 
authors base their assurance that 
“you can forget everything you’ve 
always believed about how difficult 
It is to learn a foreign language ”, 
There is a pronunciation key (“ A Is 
pronounced " AH ” as in “ Ah, sweet 
Mystery”), and there are frequent 
exercises to test progress. The em- 
phasis is on conversation, nnd the 
approach is strictly non-grammatical 
and unlikely to be popular with 
schoolteachers, but it might well be 
the answer for someone who is not 
interested in linguistics and wants to 
learn alone. 

Music 

Jalovgc, Karel. German and Aus- 
trian Violin Makers. 439pp. Paul 
Hnmlyn. £3 3s. 

German and Austrian Violin Makers 
is a companion to the same 
author's Italian Violin Makers. It 
contains some '4,000 brief bio- 
graphies, in which such miscel- 
laneous information as that the 
subject was an organist or specialized 
in ma king double-bass bows ay mar- 
ried the daughter of a member of a 
Guild of violin makers, is balanced 
with an assessment of the quality of 
their work. A great many of their : 
labels are reproduced, a feature of 
value to dealers and experts, in addi- 
tion to some 400 illustrations of the 
instruments themselves. A; ; short 
introduction .de&ribes the various 
centres of the, industry in the Tyrol 
or Bavaria. A vast amount of re- 
search has gone into the text, which, 
was translated into English by Gedrge 
Theiner. . .The massive volume was 
printed in Czechoslovakia, which ’ 
perhaps accounts for its very reason- 
able price, 

Natural History 

Brock,. _ 
trheii id. 

I^emo is' a pfit.pum 

the author and this is his second yeti*, 
tiire into' pfjpt on her ■ beffalf;. Those 

nnj, anlmi*/l J tllitl 


though a more precise doou meuta tion 
of bis sources would have made his 
book more valuable. 

Religion 

Apple, Raymond. The Hampstead 

Synagogue 1892-1 967. 1 20pp. 

Valientine Mitchell. 18s, 

Mr. Apple’s book was published to 
mark the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the opening of die Hampstead 
Synagogue, and ' it written by tbe 
present Rabbi. It might seem 
extravagant to issue - a monograph 
on so limited a subject, but the 
Hampstead Synagogue has always 
had a special character; and its 
history reflects the religious and 
social changes in the Anglo-Jewish 
community during three-quarters of 
a century. It came into being as the 
expression of a movement for the 
reform of certain aspects of (he 


amination of 100 textbooks on Jewish 
religion. Rabbi Cohen, has reduced the 
1,600 principles and practices pre- 
scribed in them to 150 which are 
found In at least eight books. 

The first " term " in importance Is 
God ; the second is Toran, which is 
often wrongly translated as Law, but 
means teaching, and is the entire 
body of tradition from Bible times 
and extending to our day. In the 
Introduction Rabbi Cohen sets out 
the 150 Hebrew terms transliterated 
and translated; and he appends to 
the text, for more advanced students, 
a Hebrew Index and references to the 
Talmud and rabbinical literature from 
which the principles and practices are 
derived. 

C, I, Ktinlgsberg’g Advanced passages 
for Translation into German, reviewed 
in our Issue of October 12 fp, 969), was 
withdrawn from publication in June. 



A new MODESTY 
BLAISE adventure 

“ highly enjoyable ” 

" SUNDAY..TIMES 

"a One word 
■■ craftsman"— the sun 


“fantaatle, boldly-drawn and lurid "-punch 


" hard to beat for sheer entertainment " 

NORTHERN DESPATCH ■ 2s,,, 


1 , LUCIFER 

by PETER O’dOHNELL 


FARMING THE 
SEA 

by Alexander McKee 


Ufll JLAiaivi j . 

X. Stanley E, . Mpre About. < - • 
enio.pSpp. RqbeH.ffol*.^ 

rid is a Mt puma belbpging fo . MUSI 


- '.i i 


Gopsseni 
MUSIC IN THE 
WIND 


A brilliant resumfi of rhe\wprk betrig done to ^ 
develop the sea*-bcd resources*— from tho jniilff-' 
million North Sen Gits lo the £1,000 stay on the 
sea-bed made by Brltjsh students. ■ 

-34 Ulusimtioiis. 314 pages. 35s,. 

The . greatest- obd^player' of ouc Uma survived dit 
appalling rarhccfdent biff .with id Scridusfy'dam- 
^a^dToce. ilhis ls Uje sroVi oLhiSfightto, retrain' 

vlrnl je . 


who toad and; ,enjpyed Ceepio will Uy Barry Wynne ■ 
hn, doubt eaioV'toadmg More Aboiii - X L 7 


23 IlfuMratiOns. 'ifi: 


ho idoubt enjoy toading More About 
Leeino, Stanlev E. Brock Hyes pn 
a citile ranch in British' Guiana-^ 
which is ^ change frop3 Africa, and 
he gives us !a detailed account; qf the 
wild animals thdt. ihhabjt bis bouSe 
and gardeft. ■ :• ; i : ' . •' - .■ r^' ; 

CniNEv^^^ENcfi, : !- CeWIles. [The . Vfjjn< OF LG)VE l ' 
Poacher and the Squire. ..:248pp. L r A 

‘Longmans. £2 2s. ; ; KINDS^OE DEATH • 

In the .past 300 years, poaching has ^k^ ifuckel* Coe 
become the.' symbol ;o£ the country^ '■ b Y f VOe. •• - . ; 

many define .;b’f Private :.prd&df(y VrS'': > 

looHrttunprc huf ns [ hnrlpj! Br ^v, ^ 5 /" 


SLEEP WELL ' . :! • Jean. Chapelle ianve combed 

, , r . : iV-l!'-'. 'the Woil»L for recipes for Sleep,.' ‘Among. the 101. 

IV | KeClpe^ for aound -ghed hjW. atoxy l siJBerer ft,om intoinnia will find 

Restful Re iVXat tort ' - r ■: ■— «*- 


atieust duo which will help. 


21 a 


. A fine deteqiivp novel df. suspense and stkrprlse it 
introduces as the dbtdcttve a dishonoured USA 
cop.. Atough phanicier but not crude, he presentH 
A good story. ■' 1 jga. 


Ilian ■ .'* 

and th? landowner bat, hs CharlM .; , . 

PpSflf 5 mid, ihe rlier SOUVENIB PRESS 


: 95‘ Mprtinuh St., Loutton, W.1 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 

LIBRARIANS 


BEDFORDSHIRE 

on.'Niv council 

COUNT V UltkAKY 

.M'l'LIC sTIuns a iv- InuUil fi«m suitably 
i'll milled I IBH MllANS for iliu |*Uto’l of LfftKA- 
ft ISN-IN-fllAKGI-.. IliRxlL-swadc Tijii'illnu 

I. ihMO. Salary nidi In Sc.ilc IN JO to 11.231. 

Appiirtitl HHVit.il etivn*i;t puld . A new 
Lll'i .iry Im K ikI..uu(Ii- t. omJi-i' c< him rui'Unii Slid 

Will be compk'vd iMiIy ircxi )ua». 

Tull xlcullx mid amilh.M(U>(i fornix from the 
LMuVii bill m till t Hiker. .Mike Hull. RuJIurd. Ci ma- 
ins dale teh NuU 'iiHt'. pn*. 

ROYAl. COUNTY OF BERKSHIRE 

Al'I'LK'VIl'iNS .ire utvIivU for Hie Ioll»i*lllg 
new POS1S — 

fit lilt XiVCIf LUlRARlAN, B Lille r, (nrord; 
«»> BRANCH UBKAftlAN. Woi-dtey. Rending. 
S;lJ, id fin t-seh pun ivliliin #c*le t'ri’ll m 1I.4JJ. 

Ftiriiier pjfiteiiliii* mid implication forms, A-h.xJi 
Cun be ohialned Inuil (he CPUiliy Liluuiijn. 
Abbey Ml If lt»me. Abbey Sun-ire- , Readlns. 10 be 
returned by «nih i kinhtr. I9n7. 

BOURNEMOUTH pUbLJC 
LIBRARIES 

C luirtcred I ihrurluiw who uould like in u.wh In 
.hi expanding service In n niosi uiuucttvc lmhmu! 
area me Inxiu-xl imply (nr (lie r**t of SLIM to It 
LIBRARIAN. LENDING SEkVK’hS 
XulNiy will be within (trade A.I*. Ill (£1.220 u> 

I I . 43? per .ill nun'll wceuidlnB lo nualiHcnll«»n* und 
eXperle'iKe. 

Temporary .lecominiiduilnn and up to (50 re- 
moval expense) in gnproprlnu com*. 

Send uprlk-Jiilorni wills mil pariktilmi and mini- 
ma I evci rclY.-ii.vs in Hie- Rnraugh Librarian. C'enilul 

I lbrury, Lunvd»wne, Rnnideinuuili. (u iirrhe nut 
liter ilmii imli O eiube i. 

BOROUGH OF CHELMSFORD 

VACANt-V for CHIEF TECHNLCAL ASSIST- 
ANT, wlih special tusiuiiulbllhy for duvulupirg 
rhe rcChnluil l.lhmry ikivicu, and some- duties In 
Ihe Adi ill Lending l.lluury Modem building In 
thriving cinimy luun. lively nnd expanding ier- 
vlce. plHiUxIiargina, Uve-dny week inhuman.- lieu 
Saturday*). Salary ullhln A.I'. Grades 3-4 It 1.220 
lo il.th.5i. nun Inn point in acirardiiiKu wlih 
experience- and nun II I leu linns. Closing dale- 2Blh 
October. 19u7. 

Details from Borough I Ibrartan and Curator. 
Llvlc Centre, Duke Street, Chelmsford, Lssm. 

0. A. FRANCIS, Town Clerk, 
till October, |9ft7. 

DONCASTER PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

APPLICATIONS arc Invited (pi ih* POSTS 
of — 

U> CATALOGUER. Salary A.P.J (£1.220 ro 
£1,425) to Chartered Librarians, but BjvplL-nnn 
who have passed the- Library Association Puri 

II cxmnluRilon will be considered. 

(b> LENDING LIBRARIAN. Salary A.P.2-2 
(£1,026 In £1.4)51. Applicant* should, preferably, 
fiavo pflsrcd die Puri II Evanilnnilo-n of the 
Library Association, bui Uioso with Ikn One 
nr parti uf Hie old liiiermedliiic Examination and 
retevutu experience: wUl be conaWurcd, 

Application forms aad further details from ilw 
Borough Librarian, Public Library, St. George 
Gate. Doncnitor. 


COLLEGE 

„„ _ Principal. Sie-wart Redman 

ASSISTANT TUTUH-LIBRAR1/N .(Axilnam 
Lecturer Grade) will bo required Tram January I. 
MW*. la aishi In ihe orwaljmilon of Hk library 
InCornuttoa werite* and lo u*cl\ svudenu how 
lu use the library. 

Candidate* should have good professional quail- 
Ikanona aud some experience of leaching or work- 
ing with young people te deeJrablo. Tho nppolot- 
ment will K' on (he Amhiaat Lecturer Scale, 
lo £1-620), placing find maxim tun 
dcifcndcni djt qnaUitaiftona, inlulng and tp- 
proioa experloaoe. 

Fviher toalh and uppUcaiton for run may be. 
obtained £rom the ITlncrpm, Tecunlcai College. 
WM«&fe. DoncDHcr, W> whom completed awHIr 
Mtloiu ahould bt retiimcd by Monday, October 
30. 1967.1 Reference No. 158 to be quoted-) . 
n i W®*. P*luootk(n officer. County 

Rotomb ol. Do neuter. - 

• # 1 ■ ' l. . . I . 


COUNTY COUNCIL OF DURHAM 

NliVILI K’S CROSS COLLEGE Or EDUCATION 
DURHAM 

AnplIcuiioitN are Invited fui appointment ul 
L IBH. IK IAN (Man or Wiinun) lo iiurk with the 
Tutor Llbr.irlun. fandiJate* rltciuld he diiuti-rid 

I ihririatix vvillt itiiidiiuiu statu* II pouiblv. 

Suljrv .Settle A.I*. 3. Required us M'nn j. 
Oonil-lc 

A pp lleai Ion form ard further purcleulnrs fmm 
ihv iindeisianed 

O. Ii. METCALFE. Director of Eduuiilun. 
LV-umv Hull. DutHain. Ociober 2. 1 q<,7. 

EAST HERTS COLLEGE OF 
FURTHER EDUCATION 

Turn ford. Bruxbourne. Hern 
TUTOR LIBRARIAN 

During i hix in. u yetir the Col lego Library 
Will lu. u-Mi-i tiled and there arc pin ns in Hit: 
Heitk ichctne for ilevelnpInB new *crvteit in 
the li<eu(Jiy. A siafltng review (•• Duel Huso 
deVL-liumient* I* under eonvlilerullmi In order 
tn miei IniuieJIutc needs, applications arc iuvlud 
from sult.ibly qiulllleif llbrurluits Uir a pusi or 
Tin-ir Librarian Salary will be el (tier oh 
B iirnluui! Avvlitant Lecturer Giade R nr Lvi'- 
tuiet. depending on experience. AhCuuM Grade 

II tw hi Ll.ri-45, Lecturer LI.H75 to 12.140 (xculei 
sublecl to review). 

Ft inner pjrHculan from the Pi fnclD:il. Com- 
pleted application to inn should be returned be 
27t|i tictuher, 

EAST SUSSEX COUNTY LIBRARY 

APPLICATIONS are Invited fiom L'luirii-rud 
LIL-iarlans Mr the POST of SCHODiS 1 I IBR AH- 
IAN ut County Library Headdiiaiiert, Le-wi-s. 
Salary on Librarians’ Scale, fi.22h-ll.435 per 
annuni Ci-nsidcradon may be given to pxrtly quail- 
fled applied nix. whivsc aalnry would be within the 
Ulxarlwn' Scale, wvcordtuit to mt*llHo.iiotis mid 
experience. Ftitthir details nil anplkvirlun. 

Applications, together with the tunu-v of two 
referees, should tntch the County Librarian. Suuth- 
d.iwrt House, Si. Anne’s Crescent, l i-wcs. not 
later than 3 1st October, 

EWELL COUNTY TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE 

APPLICATIONS are Invited from suitably annu- 
lled lilaarlan* (or the POST of SENIOR ASSIST- 
ANT. Salary Al'T 2 ur 3 fpln* London Weigh ling) 
.leci-rdlng In anaUllcatlon and ex pcrii-nct. 

Applications to: Librarian, Ewell Technical 
Ci'tluc. Rclgutc Rond, Ewell, Surr ey- 

CITY AND COUNTY OF THE CITY 
OF EXETER 

CITY LIBRARY 

APPLICATIONS arc Invited for the piih of 
CHlF.i CATALOGUER (A.I*. IV. 11,435 to 
Ll.nb.5i m ilw new Central LU-'rary from Churivred 
Llhnufutw with nullable experience, subjcci m the 
NaiLinal Joint Council Condition* of Service. 

Al'pltcatkms. with the names of two referets. 
mini rem.lt ihe CUy Librarian. City Library, thulc 
Xin.-t.-t. Hxelcr. by lltc 4tb November. I V67. 

\V. A. MUIXIMMINO. Town Otfk. 

COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
GREAT YARMOUTH 

CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN 
APPLICATIONS me Invited for the Above 
POST, graded A.P.3 (11.220 Id £1.431). The aue- 
uesstui nppllcqni will bo reiponrlUc lor the run- 
ning of ihv CcBirnl and Gurlcsion Branch Juiuur 
llbrarlcx, exch ivldi annual liiuct of over 40,(100, 


LIBRARIANS 

GLOUC ESTER CITY I.IBRARIES 

APi'I.U. A I IONS are limtcil frum stt'i.iWjr 
Uttullllul nerqip.v fm the l>-"i »f AVtthl \N t - 

iN-uiAiu'ii-.. ouAMoriinNr i.ibkarv 

S.iIjij ulihln Speel.il (irnde ftw UbWitiJiu. 1H20 
i-i 11,12" per X limit ti l-urthet duuil* -a". Pit 
•ihinlncd fitiin Hie City l lhrorliiii. Amilleaiinnj 
litilliifl age. qiiiillllLUtn'iu and wpcrleitie dimiU 
be sent lu tin- City Llbrurlnii. (’eiiHal LlWtuf 
Br 1 1 ilmvIcL It it, id. Cllii|iL\'.ile'. (>'fliitiel will! Uie 
tuiilo of Wo refcirex. 

D HUL. 1 own C L-tk. 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
HARINGEY 

LI HR ARIES, MUSEUM AND ARTS 
UFPAK r.MI-N I 

ASSISTANT l.l (IRAKI AN, salary mile API 
ll I.4J5 iy H,b65 per tumuiii. |iln< London Wi-tglii- 
iitU). 

Applknmx Ji hi i ti Id liiive eniiipletvd. or nearly 
COillpIcietl Part LI Lv.niiliiutlunM nf the l.lbrurv 
Axbucituliva and dwuld dvahablv Ituve lutl xome 
experience In nil uhpeeix til pmii «aIi<i’uI wurk with 
pnt ilotiliir vtiiphaxii mi rviidvt.i' enunliy and nubile 
itrvlcc dm li-i. 

Apnllctiiluii form., fr. >tii the Aetiiig Dlreeuir ol 
l.ibruilea, Uruee LuMk. I i-r.lslil|i Lane. N.l”, 
renirnabk- 2nd Nuvtnilyr. 10^ 

HERTFORDSHIRE COUNTY 
LIBRARY 

HEAIXJUAR I’bRS 

MUSIC Llbrarl.m. A.I*. IV/ V Minimum utmll- 
llchlliiii.: Avtuclaiexhlp til ihe l.lbi'my Avmeiu'fot). 
Kcuimal cxpeiiie-., l>Klglns and irovtlllna ullow- 
um-L- where npputprlaic. 

P'lrikulun frutil Cimtily I Ibrarlun. C'duniv Hall. 
Hertford; nnnllcuiluin w ihln 1 4 day.. 

COUNTY OF HUNTINGDON 
AND PETERBOROUGH 

UL’ILR IM |R< HIGH T l-.CII N ICAL 

COLL HOI: 

APPLICATIONS are Invited for tllo 
POST ol ASSISTANT I. IBM All IAN to 
curmticiwe hi x-teit jn potslhle. 

Salary ivlll be within the N.J.C. Seale* 
fixing in £1.2)0 with pxxxlbk- fiiuhvr uru- 
gruttkin lu (1.435 per -.uinuiii blurting 
point io depend upon qualification! and 
experience. 

Furiher parikrulirx and application 
forms nhininuble from the Hi-gkirur, 
l*vivrboruiigh Technical CnHeie. Parle 
Cniceiu, Pelerboruugh. to tvlnmi unnli- 
canons should be returned ux soon m 
n.mlblc. 

ISLE OF WIGHT 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN 
APPLICATIONS are Invited from Chartered 
Librarians lor ilw above APPOINTMENT a» 
Newport Branch Library. Salary In aceorilnnca 
wlih (he Special Seale (or library ualf (£820 lo 
£1,435) according 10 cxPeMvoce and qua lineal fona. 

Applications giving detail! of prcaeni and pre- 
vious uppolniincnu, age ard qualification! together 
with the nomca and addrcxaca of two referee* 
xlhiuld reach the Clerk ol the f'nupty Council, 
County Hall. Newport. |,\\ . by the 24lh Uiio- 
ber, 1967. 

KENT COUNTY COUNCIL 

KENT EDUCATION COMMIT! LB 
COUNTY LIBRARY 
ASHFORD BRANCH LIBRARY 
MOBILE LIBRARY 

APPLICATIONS Invited frutn Chnncivd Lib- 
rarian* and from Ovuie aborn to coinpleie Pun U 
or the Library Auuclation examinations for the 
pi Hlilon of AXSIXTANT-IN-I TI AROF, new 
MOBILE LIBRARY SERVICE. .Salary Willtlii 
Oradc for Llbrarlmw £*20 to U.435. I’nlni of en- 
try on avale will depend on dim II Man Inn* and 
experience. 

ParilcuUn and appHcmlnn forms from tha 
County Llbrariini, Kcni County Llhtnry. Sprlng- 
llcld, Maldatone, tu whom iinpllcnikins tliould be 


IHKAKIAiNS 


nlng of ihv Ccbirnl and Gurlcsion Branch Junior 
llbrarlcx, each tvldi annual issue* or over 40,(1110. 
llic Traaelllng L|brary nnd for Ihe services ia ihe 
primary acbouh 6( (he Borough. 

Tile appal ninicm Is aubleci to NJ.C. conditions 
anil the appointee will be required to undergo 
a mvdlcal examination. Rctaiionsblp to any mem- 
ber ol the Council must be disclosed. Caoviuuilng 
will dlnquallfy. 

1 Applkatlom, accompanied by ihe names nnd 
addrtnus ot two reforeM, to the Baron ah Lib- 
rarlop. Central Library, Grcoi Yarmouth, noi 
.lhfcr-ilun 6th November, 1967. 

K, C. BIBBY-CHKHIRE, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, QrcBL Yarmouth. 


%> 
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THE 

JOHN LEWIS PARTNERSHIP 

requlrai a 

QUALIFIED 

ASSISTANT 

far profentonal duties In ia ipaclol library, Tho work Iniludoi 
dgulflcailon, Indexing, preparation of occuilone bullet im »iid 
rgedlng liici relaclng to training, management, mulling end other 
tuMvcta. There will be good opportunities to experiment with ■ 
fflethoiff and lyiumi. Basic typing skill and acquaintance with 
UDC an advantage. 

Pey tn ruigd €050' to' £1.000 e,y»ar depending on age md eitper- ■ 
IflUCSe 


.-..I itik, ,j ; ■ 


niuuuiuiit, tu niu-111 ■■i>|iuwmiuin tnuuiu vc 

returned by l»i Nowmbet. 

LANCASHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 

ASSISTANT COUNTY LIBRARIAN 
(CHILDREN and SCHOULS) 
APPLICATIONS are luvlieti for the above POST 
on Senior OIBcera Grade dvlibln the range £1,725 
k» EI.I05V The pent h open to any nimbly 
quaUPcd appllcani, Ihuugh preference will be given 
W» Fellows of the Library Avtoclatkm. Lull 
detail! of ihe post arc available Irom the County 
Librarian, County Hall, I'rcwon. PR I kRH. 

BISHOP GROSSETESTE COLLEGE 

^ LINCOLN 

(Principal ,MU! J. E. Skinner. M.A.) 
APPLICATIONS ate Invited fmni xuliahly uuull- 
.fled mem and Women for the POST of ASS IS l - 
ANT LIBRARIAN,- jwuM. -In.. Jimimry. |«i. 
Salanr within grade A.P.T. ll-HI beednlldgMo 
uuflllOCQiloiu and cxucrlcncc. 

Further deleft! nod uppttcailon forme may be 
obtained from the Kccreury, AppUcuilcni should 
bo returned by N ownibvr _4t_h, 

A N ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN" le wanted for 
tho InfurnuKlon and Library Service of Iho 
Mcial Cloaurca Group at SntuliHale. Dio ptial 
will offer a wide, variety ol lobe Including alntraci- 
jng, coordinate Indutlng. Inquiry and natvni work 
in (lie (Iclds ol packuulnu. pliuilc* and metals. At 
lettit two yaw* full-uiiK- ciDvrli-nco In an Indus- 
urtal library and some typing arc cnwnilsl, whila 
Inc ability io read German nnd port or full pro- 
rcMlonal niinlMnillotii* uimld be an additional ad- 
vnmttge. Tltc sahiry ofTervd would be According to 
upvtlencc and tKiaHlk.itiomt, but will not be lc>4 
ihan £900 per annum.— Anpllcuiiona to: Per- 
uniiel Manager, John Dale Lid., Brunswick Park 
Road, London, N.U. 

UNIVERSITY OF MAURITIUS 

. .^EWFATl 0 *? 8 tt r e Invited from quallfled 
■ LIBRARIANS with lejevant cxpcHence lor POST 
of; — 

fl) LIBRARIAN. . 

Ol ASSlSTtWr, LIBRARIAN 
Inhlal task wOl be. to ki up nnd organise the 


NDltlolk inn \il"N (OMMIITI-E 
SINIOR \SS 1 S 1 \N 1 
l-OK sail MU I IKK MO SI K VIC |- 

i'll Ml 1 1 III I) I urn Mil \N I.. inn.. | .1. Sc 

As. Iv.l nr f,.. ill.- S.li -.d I il-i.«iv Srixt., «•» S.il.in 
*saIc Ll. ill'll l-> 11 ll' IsUUV, S>1 XfOU, Xlhtn 
and lilitlin pxiluul.il. f i ■ 111 ( III, l | tSin.til.-ii 

nillicr. k» lu- liiiiiu.’.l i-i -lit! K.-viinlur. 

I-. I INI ill N ll \l I'l IS. ( Incl I d. re. Ill, <11 

uitts ci. 

Ifiuitv 1 ilire.it ii -ii Ulli.c Sii.,.,i Ku.til. Niu- 
wiili. Nt>R i'*\ 

NORTH \M!> I < » NS II IR if LIU INI Y 
C (H'Nt ll. 

ll«'Nlt l ItlR \HY 
ASSISI \N I I 1 UK Mil VN’S 
\ l' Mi n-i.'n t>< 1 1. 22m 
AIT'I It *.\ I |t INS .ire null, , I luuu c .mdlil.itts 

ull.i ll.iv,- I ct cillls I..I.S ,|. ,"l c\|\ , ( III I )< s i rillu I 
Ii' puss, llic I'.ur it 1 • Miiru iiii.ii .,i Mn 1 il«i.itv 

Assucl:iii,>n, txi mi i,i si-icial ih'>t-, 

ASSlsl \M l 11114 Mil \N nil, 11 iti, f„„nix 

l.ilu.m Ju-liici. tu ills I li.ills hi III,- I, ill, ill. I lie 

.-..il.irl in e.i.-ti ■ .isc wilt I'- \ I* l-l I tt.sjti m 
£1.2201 

l-iKlllc-r lMiriciil.il. in.it Iv ■•l<|.iiueii Ilmii It. 
Wilitln, t’xiinll 1 -I’l .HI III f , >11111. Ill-i.iiy. \|„|. | 
•Sirci-t. Niir<]i:iiii|-inii. lu nlimu ,i pi ills ut |,<ns niu.t 
be icccKstt uxi Iji .,1 itt.iu lilt NnitniKi, pit,*. 

J. ALAN II'KNI It. ( l> rh ft tin C’suiruv 

C’tillllcll 

NOrriNGil AMSHIRF t UVTNlV " 
C'DUNI II 

Al'I'LK \l UiN.S .ifi- iiiviuit lr..in f li.iiit-i, J 
libinrl.tiiN (»r lb. pi »M 1.1 1IHU Mll AN ill dll- 
County Ar, I iIum's I li'isir hiii-iii Ml.ui, A.I'. HI 
l-'iinlici tiirileul.iis finrii ■ lie- t'.uilllc l.il'i.tl ijn. 
Cttuiuy II. ill. West |ti utyr.ml. N’.t* tliinli.ini 
A R. DAVIS. ( leik ft i|u- l‘„tinn- f iiiiu.il. 

URBAN DISTKK I COUNCIL ~ 
OF NORMAN TON 

LIBRARIAN A.I'. Hi £1.2211 i.t ll.itft! 
t'llAKn It I.U I llttt \R1\N t ci | in i ed. Ilousim: 
Oiferud : lived c.n .ilf.ttt.iiue, t4t); npiniuti- 

mcill mill- lu- n lili lu the grade. It is I lie- iniciillml 
o( (lie t 'tiuncll ii.' rct-'dn die lllir.iry seivuu. 

Appll.iulun. xixiliiu .igc. <jnnl liic'it tuns, experi- 
ence- io the town Hull, Ntnmniilon. by ilti 
Uetubcr. I9r,7. Inn i clcrces. 

R. O’DUNtir. HUE. C’i.rk i- l the. Council. 

COUNTY BOROUGH OF PRESTON 

HARRIS f.OLLtGE 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN requited r.ir Ci.llegc 
Library. NJ.C Siwilc xtf s*Lu ; iK2U m 11,2211 
or £1,0 n> m i I.22D per .innuni ll cti.irtLCcd. Fust 
ftips-rannitublc. 

Further de-nils .md nnplit,iii»it furtm from the 
Rniiuni. Harris CiilU-gi. Li'iiMiallun Si rest. 
Preston. Lancaxhliv. 


COMPANY LIBRARIAN 
I.C.T., PUTNEY 

Ilti- Head tllli..- I llvtiiy nnd Inltirnin- 
tfitn Sen rec mtuntnlnx u c\iiii|irchentKc 
iivhniv.n and general library untl acm tu 
the cciiirut rcicrcncL- siniici- fm iltu Cum- 
pany. It also i>perii|cs a clrctilitl Inn and 
divtrJhtttfon system fur perludleali and 
Jfulei Pronin dun llteramrc in. order to 
nmiiiiulii the fliivi of current Information 
m stall in the United Klngdum- 

The Company l.ihrnrlnn lint n ainff nf 
four. In rcsrxnslMc Ttir iht- ltmlntc nance 
and opx-Mtli'ii ul the library Including 
Ind eying nntl t-iinlugiiliiR ulualnlrg 
nrairotuiqic niililu.iiluiifi and control of 
the iiiitlMcii. 

■ ..•‘•‘Hdly npnWeiiuis should be C'lmrimtl 
L hrarl.nn Ut;lt nsMiclqlt'xhln of the 
Llbrniy Avsniiuifon und I rave ilircc or 
more yeant' cxpcrlt-iKc In this field. Some 
kiuiwledur nf compuuiN ivtuiltl lie nntrni- 
priBtv'. hut buckurmiiitl training would ba 
provided uq ne\cs>jry. • 

. Apply quollng reference niiniher 201 /l 
to B. w. ( rKp. Central llcvrullfitg Nur- 
Vloes, i Intern a i Inna l (\mipiiterk mid TalNl- 
Lwflpl. K’ Hum, Puiney, 
l.ondon. N.W.I5, 


QUEEN MARY COLLEGE 

. (Unlu-ralty uf | imiknt) 

* ,r ‘ : Invfietl fur tho 
F»->r, uf ASS IS I AN I in uluvrge (if 
rrericHlIculx I'KlwdiM will - by given to 
.„..^»nl<«M)»'W|Uriiiriirirv tiuiilllleallnilx and 
rapvrlenee If m'xxlble in the iictitiliilxini- 
a Pvrli'il lea Is ciillecilon 1 lie uie- 
««fol HPiilkutsi win he Dinted aceurdhiR 
io qupiirieali.inx nrnl experience mi title nf 
[iirec nulury hcnlcs ulili » nnixliiitini reMKV 
lively uf ih 2» ! MUii mid £1.250. 
i A pm Wa ih "in bv tiu- xml nf fKiuher i,i 
he 1 Jhr |, rl ,, j | . tjiiwli Mmy Cnllegc, Milo 
End Knud, (ondmi. 1.1. 


BOROUGH OF RADCLIFFR 

. WIHI. .k- LIBRARY 

APPOINIMLNI OF I’llllT ASSISTANT 
I IIIKARlAN 

Anpllcntltiru nrc Invited fiuiii Charlered Mhra- 
rlaiii lor the puxi of flilef Aulxignt (next in 
lenforiiy io ItiiriHinti I. Ibrarlun). I'nigrcxtlve 
library service wlih mmleruL.cd bnildingi, and 
wide range xif uctlxuius. 

Ubrnrlaii'x Oradc. between £1,220 
and £1,43? per annum. 

Further nfirtkiiJais may he ubmlned from (he 
Borough Librarian, Public library. Rodellffe. 
Lann., nnu deinlltd .applicntfons should be sent 
lo the undcralmictl hy oth Noramtior, l»7. 

H- A. FOX. Inwn t.’terk, 1»wn Hal). Katkllffa, 
Manchcvter. 


•Uo raDblrad. / Voytpt woman, ua<f IS-IB, prafarably with 
KKiliP in tha 6a, *' O "LwoI.br. CSE’Gradn I. 

{Wv< Ltbf-^ry kraarianca and soitfa typing will ba an 
Su!? 1 ardnrt-Md twrMpondirtc* «t 
m** ll ^ r wIjLlncI^a. brap*rM3on'^.K»!»loAi Hid and 
eaeuogua «ndt u yfrali ag cfrtuktnn. and faforaiyeA worV, .. 

.Fay £B 5».«, at D «o l |0>F IBi! ;• . r 

All workara ara Pannorgland aMra^ all>rofi« With goad holiday. 

Faptfph^ Veh«5w n ^ -!* t W t| miati and non-tbntributpi^ 

Apply ofjranojiial. fohn L^wii Nrtqarfhlp, 1 Oxford 

iorlntarviaw will U gdWtad 


CALLENDAR PARK COLLEGE OF. EDUCATION 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 
ox SENIOR ASSISTANT : 


arid ;waIo^iiIng. Exparlenca children 1 * l|bra^-wrk «ia^brhn : adva 
Sala r 1 Y , gcale’Gha rt arod Ilbr'ar I am £ 1 , 05 S^£| . 435 ; ; Pa r f quail Bed' anfc 

jtt^p4rlqn^;^0p t --£l l Q55. : . .■ ' 7 j Jm.i . 

^turtred 
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THE^nyTl ^“^™® SlTY 

1 llMES USffSSSIPmuM 

LIBRARIANS! HP . 

I N nr v 

IPillllX &I n IK WS® 1 area uf L lusillMifon and 

■ if U EA— - sls 

^ BSirtWy^ ff'ntam Technical Sc.rleN ! at 

ft A 7CTTPafci®W.™'™" J ^ k ^ 

The most 

PROFESSOR S1J.S0U io S17.M50 

There are some 345 , flKgSurjS. SSSTB 
towns, rivers, villages '«».-■ 


BOOKS AND PRINTS 

A M vrkiwt >et KA fOHOA I SSYI.KA >M<'w 
cow. IH2I-W35).— ijTl.ihfriy, IKSa, M'ood- 
xinck Rond. t)\li>ril, 

A LL ROOK-S by p-isi.—Foual H.mk Ccnirc, 30 

KiCkvillc Slrccl, Inn, (ml, W. I, 

*A"S\1: tUL’ A N~ nuuKti. N1:SV, OU), 1)1)7“ t7P 
PRINT. — For any n>mk jmi turn itixl urlte 
lo OR.S’AY ROOKS, bri-121' Llfol Avenue, Kego 
Park, New York £'!ty, N.Y., IIJ74. 

N rfOUH MAPS. c>imperitlvc price*) — Ari 
UUirlbatk'n. 91 Hloh Street. .Ainetihmn. 


CHARITY 

CHRISTMAS CARDS 

BIRD CHRISTMAS CARDS 
(in colour) 

Aunried ilo/vtis ( ftirushci, Wlwaicata, 
IxtngltxlHTa, Oaiitnun. A)xo separately In 
durena Rubin, nine Tlw or Avoecu. All 
Im. 6d. dozen riiic hiding envehkpai, poxt 
nnd picking lx. dwen. Calendars 3*. ad. 
I*nw free.— Urdcr CHrd« or free cahilugua 
fmm ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PROTECTION OF BIRDS. Dept. T.lJ, 
The Lodge. Sandy, Bids. 


TV Dbirlbutfon, 91 High Street, Ainci»h:tm. lJUj AL SOCIE 

XNV LC.VRNLU and iL-ieminc PvtledlcaTs bi Tte Ladae * SanSi Rr* 

A. nil htngtutgea un tiled. — H. PORDES. 529o ihe Lodge, bandy. Bidf 

Finchley K»ud. London, N.W.J. HAM. 3S78. 

i)OK BARGAIN nULLETINS 1 , each kfl-IM C^m State nuinSb ha 
Items av.UbWc now; AIiIcmib, Ac.*, ready ^JJfr-.m Is Si m id 

sss 

rvi^HlRLFO^DATK 


iVZSSSS Ot in pn-grris; and 
(rfireo refer vet whom the Univer- 

_J)83KK l, lA 1 H1STORV 

Sn Sift tkrtH 

a 6taor» ipreforahly European). Sntnry 

^Si£u»j w p- s - s -y- 

Ht, IMS, or later by 

££« ud application forms (returnable 
;,-,n*er lltb) front (bn Reghnrar, Ouoto 

wwfiL 

UNIVERSITY OF THE 
' WITWATERSRAND 

. iOtUNNESBUR-Q , 

DEPARTMENT OP CLASSICS 
SENIOR LfCTURER OR LECTURER 
FlICATIONS ore invited for appolmoicnt 
Jc itertantmloned FOOT. 
taltn'Kin payable arc: — 
dot [« ajt«, K4,200 by R1S0 io R4.800 by 

by R1J0 » R4.8M. 

itldm u innnoJ vacation gavlnga bonus 
on SHU ft suable, 

ilBL'wthi of dm Ahoc fated bmltutlona Pen- 
t fuJ g coaipalsory. Membmhlp of dm 
f Mi. Sul Aid Fond Is alio compulsory Mr 
An tho ft cUglbld (« membership. . 
Hsdlnc iMBfunti iro advised to obialn a 

R elilt mfuttoMlon sheet relating to the 
nutcy tram the AuodHilun of Common- 
ph Vmtwt (Branch Ofltce), Marlborough 


B OOKS BOUGHT. Anywhere Ih the country 
vftited.— Wntc R. G. ifoolb, The Costlo. 
Hay^)n-Wyc. Hcrcfurd. 

VjlaCKMANSBURY mow Ul ifi fuurtb year) 
U welcoiim notxvt and queries on nrchltccturnl, 
family and local history.— Shalflcet Manor, Islo 
of wight; 

B liUTSCHJi BUCHER : wlr gk-nden "Ihncn ]c3» 
gx-WtlnK-hiu deutMhe Rucli rail) Origlnal-Preul 
Katafoge uuf Wunxch grath ! Mall Order KnUcr, 
WXI0 Munich I t, Anchsir, 41, \V, Oennnny, 
YLAN THOMAS Items nantcdrUry. Untiled 
and signed cdltidu, contributlonn to papcri 


pAMPHILL VILLAGE TRUST, working tom- 
Vs inn nit lex for menially handicapped, Christ mas 
Cards from H. 6d. to )d. each. LmDcm and 
cards obtainable from Christmas Card Dtpun- 
nieiH, P.O, Box 4J, Burton on Trent, Sufis. 
r'llESHlRL F OUNDA7 HtN HOMES (or the 
V/ Sk-k.— Five cards In foil colour.— Send for 
coloured brochure to 20 Moieomb Street, London. 

W.l. 

tfLDkRLY INVALIDS FUND 6 designs from 
Jd 3s. to 144. per dozen. Overprinting extra. 
Colour brochure from 34 King Sued. E.C.i 

Monarch 03??, . 

pECD THE MINDS’ CHRISTMAS CARDS.— 
J- —Write now for Illustrated folder to Feed 
the Mlndi, 146 Queen Victor hi fisrcti. tjondon, 
E.C.4. 

H eart cards buy reslarch imo Hran 

Disease, the blBSeXt MUer disease today. Send 


The Times Literary 
Supplement 
reviewed over 
3,000 books 
last year 


and periodicals; nil books and anlclra about ‘ rrSta H 

blm.-5u.nley Noble. 24 Glndwrii Rond. London, J R tm 7 W^ 

sVrzTffimrrp Tsarnrsewwa — i rr— Colou red Christ max Card Brochure. 

H^n S tsn K -hii^^nH 1 oS'tr fRS DHYS1CALLY HANDICAPPED chltdrcn an 

and ihxlr r cared for by The Shaftesbury Society.— Pleaaa 


Ian sheet relating 


.pus* IXMUV1I UIIHitil! ... 

, hi MtD, London, S.W.l, 
cculou dw la South Africa and I 
1 A'anthtr, 8 %7. 

UNIVERSITY OF YORK 


Africa and London 


12* 10* (30cm. >: 25cm,), 
bound in blue cloth with gold 
lettering, £10 Os. Od, Poslap 
und packaging: U.K.Ss.0d. 
overseas 13s. fid. 

Available through booksdkit 
or direct from Publications 
Dept., Times Newspapers UL 
Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4. 


THE TIMES 

GUIDE TO 
THE 

HOUSE Of 
COMMONS 


GRANADA ARTS FELLOWSHIP 
VUCaTWNS are invited fram—araaHw- 
ihfeflanlra-Utenrry'Arii or In Musia, 

J nubMlit) and of dther iex. for one 
LOWSHlp during die academic year 1968/69. 
ate «( she ranmUii will be £1.000, olun 
lui dfamnee, and a bouse or flat will 
mlM. 

i waw of flit Fellowship Is ro encourage 
iwfc mu ol the present day by bringing 
i too cwuct wlih mem ben of tho unlvcrahy 
b cromufllty. 

ripftuDi may ba obtained from the RcRli- 
ONcedtr of York, Hciilngtoii, York, to 
■ Him cctfca of ippJkailons. naming threa 
IN. *kiU h seoi by lu December, 1967. 


OTHER VACANT 

appointments 

EDINBURGH COLLEGE 
OF ART 

i WKATlONSare Invited from Char- 
.for the POST ol ASSIS- 
A^£S££ h11 ^ Lwnry.. An Interest 
w ooWrtjM qf art an darchltccture 


tjow STATE CAPITALISM came ip Russia. London. S.W.l. 

Ola/sr AnulvxjT "^' "is" f from-^ONE T Hfi MISSIONS TO S LA M KN Chriaunal 

woRih rrtH A7i' Tho wYatht ' PuMtif OB Cards: full-colour marine rcproducilon 

^rkToharn HlDh ’ / W 4 “ (Francis Swalnej 1*. and iwo-wlour line drawing. 

52 Chi gam High Stfeet. London. & Nfc:ho | g , f gj cokmr leaflet free on rcOUCll- 

| ON DON ORAPHIC’ ArT^AJWJCIaTeS, 84 _n,e Missions to Seamen, Radnor House, 

~i rojrcnor ,strcet^ W.l (2nd Floorl. _ HYD. London, S.W.16 «H 764 440?i. 

2Sd 2oS p cJSf ! ; oTffii re Xs Vi: 15rth The NAtidWA LTDci EtY Por AuTBfHC 

„t y °!r r - -7—-T — ] — 1 CHILDREN. Your Christmas goedwlll can 
Bonita and people at the American an aul iiJc clitU to kern to speak, read nnd 
■ P°°j 8loTe - - nlay, Doutloni to: J* OoMens Oroeo Road, 

(tit AY SECRET LIFE". As mcmloncd In N.W.ll. Send slumped addressed envelope for 

1VJ. *• Brleflog ", OBSERVER, Jan. 15. Prl- Qiriatmas Card brochure. 

vate Umhed edition. Price £11 5s.— ANQLO- SAILORS' CHILDREN’S SO* 

AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO,, 479 Manchester 1 urgently needs donations. Help ns * 

Road, Bradford 5. Yorkshire. the children. Chrhimoa cards fis. and ! 

tt KrUDES OF JEAN S’l'KAKER ■ ■■ Censor- doreo obtainable from Dept- TLS, SaUon' 

IN ship In ibe Arts " ; send Is. for llluiinicd ren's Soriety, Newland, Hull, 
lea flets AVA/TL—PQB 40E. London, W.l. - , -’ ■ - - - 

P RIVATE COLLECTOR will buy John Maie- . r 

field Items— autograph material, Inscribed EDUCATIONAL 

presentation books, magazine contributions and .... , . , 

ephemera j also tpeclal de luxe editions (llmhed QTUDY AT HOME. — Postal tuition for 
to 20 and 25 contest of " Reynard the Fox ” and O '* O " and “ A London Unlvcrahy 
" The Wondcrcr ‘Plionc 01-959 1089. or write (U.A.. D.Sc.. B.Sa.Exon.. LL.B-. B.D.) at 

Box S.I6, The Ti mes, E.C.4. lomaa. Couraca In Oiuulcal and Model 

YjKoIMENTaL nnd DIVISION A t^isroines: gnWB and Ltoaiure.-Proxpegni from 

IV —Write for list to: Emptre Hlirory, 44 Old FtaOwr. C A.E.. L^.. Dc». TMl. 

Bromnion Rond, London, S.W.7. HaH, Oxford. (EwrabUshed 1894.) 

n(X>WN and County Histories and similar wanted. ■— h ...— - .■.■ ■ ■■■■ i ■ ■■■ ■■ 

■ X — Roberts, <U Trlungle, Brlatol 8. 'Phone . - . ... -> 

^ tjfcri H(V il f^_£3u«M>lllrJisimfca». List Sent.— OFFICIAL COURT 

-’-wTUtverdalc, 1142 Argylc Street, Glasgow. nvtiAnTVQ ODirNINf 


JL urgently needs donations. Help us to help 
the children Christmas cards 6s. and 9a. per 
dozen obtainable from Dept- US, Saltan' Child- 
ren's Society, Newland, Hull. 


EDUCATIONAL 

CTUDY AT HOME,— Postal mlrion for O.C.E. 
O " O " and “ A London Unlvcrahy degrees 
(U.A.. D.Sc., B.Sc.Evon.. LL.B-. B.D.) and Dip- 
lomas. Courses In Classical and Modern Lan- 
guages and Liters lure. — Prospect ns Irom E. W. 
Etaxw Hcutoer, C.B.E.. LL ®-. Dept. TM1, WotifiV 
HaH, Oxford. (Eatablfthed 1894.) 


gjJ*a» to £1,115 wl 


darchltccture 
ary In ncctml- 
% for qualified 


TYPING 

T2GOKS, Plays, Scripts expertly typed. Duplicate 
D (ns, tapes.— Maty H. BeB, 178 Hccno Road. 

Worthing. 

rftUPLICATHra. Typewriting. _ Tape*, and 
ll DIauibelta. Photocopies.— <SyNl Rang. 21 
Heath Street. London. N.VV.3. HAM. S329-0S04. 
MjXMENcEb fi l ihesi 

Jl references 4«. a 1,000 words.— Miss Thayre, 
only address 9 Glenviliz Road, RutsilwiTON, 
Sus sex. 

M SS,, thcxQs, Ac., lypcd. duplicated.— Miss 
B, hi. Hunter, 84 Orston Drive, Wollaton 

Park, Nottingham. Tel. 282 IM. 

PFhEliY AND ACCURATE "fi'uDllcailna and 
O Typawritlng. — E. Janes, 20/ Akesicr Road, 
BltnvlwihiHn 13. 

^YP'lNo,— bias ", Ibcsca. Ac., 4s. per 1.000 
A word*.— Mn. Hance, ia airloy Close, Rust- 
Iwgtun. Sussex. Ruattegton 2369. 
TYPE^vklTlNO A Dupllcailng. — Mrs. Bird, 
JL Flai 3, 2 Alexandra Tec., Exnunitb. Devon. 
Tel . 4347. 

T YPtiVTUl'INO IS. fid. 1,000 words .— J. 

Rytand. 7 MarUni Closo, St. Paul'* Cray, 
Orpington. 


OFFICIAL COURT 
REPORTER OPENING 
For roetropoHlan trial court of 
general jurisdiction. Young man 
wishing to establish his homo in 
Georgia and possessed of the requi- 
site skill and recommendations 
might find inquiry worthwhile. 
Salary and Tees exceed ten thousand 
dollars per annum (not pounds). 
Write Judge Durwood T. Pye, 
Courthouse, Atlanta, Georgia, USA. 


^‘“'Wunapan openenuu and 
“WL ritanld be submitted lo the 

VlTwar* Hdinhurib 

i lt ™V Lanraton Ploue, Edln* 


BIRMINGHAM 
mrSiliOP PHILOSOPHY • 
•^ftd^rSE tv i ha Clair of 

r gaBJ N yniywiliy. which carries with 


I'filMg appliMifena (threq corirt) 
i, Lja TOCrct * atotUd bo sent by 31at 


GALLERIES AND 
EXHIBITIONS 

B RITISH MUSEUM. Admlnlon frcoi open 
Mckdoys 10-5 and Suns. 2.30-6. Current 
■' The claixlo fill ol Japan 


The definitive guM y 
meticulously prepay 
to cover every aspeci . . 
of parliament . " ' 


prepared ' I^OtNfftENTSWANTjED 



SJriwcd MSS. /proof , read- 

ai^sttigs; 


uarc, LnmUHi, W. 

OUTH LONDON ARTUALLERY 

Ptskham Road. 8JM 


HTERARY 






ADE OALLE 


can, Aslan a nd Aftteanjadptore.^ 
iXDQB ARt OALtfeR?rtlJ^Oi;ff. 
Ion, Dlrtcion: V. and |L. Zaba. 




v td(OvC*I 
•KKafri 


LECTURES 


51 Prince* 0*fo (Exhibition 


UlentW “0d 


■iliri'WHtllBiBH 


ylor, Thuraday, ' 






day, Thunday 




W»a./. Wtd' for 


personal 

IAL Roaldeotlai 3M 

□ alula womb, £5 iSlS^A-SS" 
rkhJtl Road, Em* Ckotoo, t-onion. 



Our lovely 
Countryside.. 

, . . Is the subject of 
the 12 beautiful full- 
colour photogravure 
pictures In Times 
Calendar ‘for 1968. 

Ideal as a gift for 
friends abroad or at 
home. Available at 
8s. 9d. from booksellers 
and stationers; or send 
a list of names and 
addresses of friends, to 
whdm you \vpu|d like 
it sentfor Christmas, 
with a 5-word greetings 
message; The T/mes • 
will dispatch It . 
anywhere In tho WfPrld 
,at 9s 6d. each ihcludjng 
postage and packaging 
Inland or fe 74. 
abroad. ) 

Sejid-your .order now; to Thq ! 
Publications Department, 
Times Newspapers W-* ' 

Printing House Square, 

/ London, E.C di'V;' : 


that’s just one good reason 
for reading it every week 

another is the articles . . . and the well- 
informed correspondence column . . . 
and the fact that The Times Literary 
Supplement is not a quarterly, or 
a monthly, but keeps you up to date 
on what is happening in the world of 
books every week of the year. 

Don’t miss your weekly copy of 
The Times Literary Supplement. Fill in 
the order coupon below and send it to : 

The Subscription Manager, 

The Times Literary Supplement, 
c/o any of the following addressee 


AUSTRALASIA 
The Times Australia and 
New Zealand Office, 

21 Bolton Street, 

Newcastle, N.S.W. . 
Australia. ••••., 

CANADA 

The Times Canadian Service 
Division, .. 

Box 490, . ... . - 

King City, 

Ontario, Canada. : 

GREAT BRITAIN-, \ 

The Times, 1 ■ ; v : 

Printing House Square, 
London, E.CA 


SCANDINAVIA 
The Times, Subscription Agency, 
cfo Dansk Bladdistribution, 
Hovedvagtsgade 8, 

Copenhagen K. 

Denmark. 

FRANCE ‘ 

The Times. Office, 

SrueHaJevy, • 

Faria Oe, 

France. •••'■, 

U.S.A. 

The Times» London, Inc. 

201 Ha$t 42nd Streets 
New York, N.Y. 10017.. 


ORDER 

Please enter a jcar’i svtbscriphon (52 copi^f) on my behalf to: 
THE TIMES LfTERAkV SUPPLEMENT . 


ADDRESS. 


Annual SnbacrlptfbfliRntt» to Hie !¥ tcr ^ . . 

AiISTRALlAi S 6 .R 0 ,’ AUSTRIA, 198 Sch; E,' AFRICA, ^2 14 s. 2 d, 1 
HELnn^SOr CANADA, S 9 .S 0 (SI 1 by air freight). DENMARK, ?3 Kr 

24.50 Rttb , 38 L GERMANY^ 

RfS/^U DALY, 4 i 700 LiW. JfAPjVN, 2.753 Yen. LEBANON, 
MALAYSIA, £2 i4s..2d, mwmil in 1 NEW 
7 NORWAY. 54 Kr. POLAND. 30.40 Zl. 


msmsm 


! r n > ) r.wi E ETyK u ’< t*f JKJwtl i 


SPAIN. 4S4 PS18. SUDAN, £S2.65. SWEDEN* 40 Kr.. SWITZERLAND, 
36f. TURKEY, £T68, 50. U.S.A., S10. Or In any. other _ currency at the local 
edalvqlent of £2 14s, 2d.! . The. riles qupfcd apply, only In cases where 
exchange permisBioh^ ^ne^smjy, has been granted. 



















